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| MYTHS AND TRADITIONS OF THE CROW INDIANS. 


By Rosert H. Lowir. 








PREFACE. 


The tales here published were collected in the course of my repeated 
field trips to the Crow Reservation, some of them as early as the summer 
of 1907. However, owing to the pressure of work on other phases of Crow 
culture, a systematic attempt to collect folklore only dates back to 1914. 
The majority of the stories were collected in English from Indians of the 
Lodge Grass district; a fair number were also secured in the original and 
will be published as texts at an appropriate time. A consideration of 
stylistic features is best deferred until then; doubtless many nice observa- 
tions might be made by intensively comparing texts of the same tale from 
different Plains Indian tribes. The present collection, besides representing 
Crow fiction and helping to illustrate the religious thought of this people, 
suggests‘ certain definite conclusions of an historical nature. It also indi- 
cates, however, how imperfectly Plains Indian mythology is as yet known 
and may stimulate efforts to supply the deficiency. A word may be de- 
sirable as to the comparative notes.. At the present stage of inquiry it no 
longer seems desirable to cite all the extant parallels of widespread motives 
but only the historically significant ones. This will explain my restraint 
in this respect where many additional sources might have been mentioned, 
to the confusion rather than the enlightenment of the reader. — 

For the Kutenai references I am indebted to Professor Boas, whose 
collection was kindly placed at my disposal. It is to be published as 
Bulletin 59 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Rosert H. Lowie. 
September, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The mythology of the Crow is emphatically of Plains Indian cast. It 
reflects the atmosphere of their culture area in the constant references to 


the buffalo chase and the warpath, the quest and often even unsought ~ 


intervention of supernatural saviors. Many of the tales have been recorded 
from neighboring peoples, and the characters. themselves have the flavor 
of the prairies. The popularity of human heroes is especially noteworthy 
-as contrasted with the dominance of animal actors in the lore of the Plateau 
region. Even Old-Man-Coyote, though several times transformed into the 
shape of a wolf, generally plays the part of as human a being as the Old 
Man of the Blackfoot and his Arapaho equivalent.! 

But among Plains Indian mythologies that of the Crow is distinguished 
by certain general traits. First of all, the tendency towards abstract 
thought so prominent among the Dakota seems strangely lacking. % Corre- 
lated with this negative trait is the aversion from systematization. The 
same informant will waver between identifying Old-Man-Coyote with the 
Sun and regarding the two as distinct individualities. One narrator will 
vehemently affirm and another as vigorously deny that Old-Woman’s- 
Grandchild was addressed in prayer. There is manifest confusion of the 
exploits of the twin boys and of Grandchild. Nay, one informant un- 
blushingly attributed the same deeds to both; considering that the whole 
point of these stories is the destruction of monsters that once infested the 
earth, inconsistency could hardly go farther. There is no attempt to bring 
order into the chaotic assemblage of supernatural and heroic beings. Old- 
Man-Coyote not only figures at different times as transformer, trickster, 
and founder of customs but changes his character even in the same part of 
his cycle. At one time hé assumes towards Ci‘rape’ the part of the benevo- 
lent physician, at another he is humiliated by his friend’s superior powers 
thwarting an attempted theft, again he is the trickster duped by his com- 
panion’s luck or cunning. The moon, which by the way is of little promi- 
nence, is now of male, now of female sex. Any attempt at hierarchical 
grading is of course foreign to the Crow mind. The Thunderbirds, for 
example, must seek the aid of a human hunter to overcome the water- 
monsters; and not a few of the mythical personages we meet seem to live 
in so many distinct universes. Thus, what are the relations of the uni- 
formly benevolent dwarf to other beings? Once he appears as the servant | 


1 The composite name may be the resultant of Blackfoot and Shoshoni influences. 
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of the white-headed eagle (= Thunderbird?) but whether this relationship 
is definitely so conceived is more than doubtful. In general, all we can 
say amounts to this: that there is an.indefinite number of beings endowed 
with mysterious powers, that in the frequent test of strength some naturally 
appear as the more powerful, but that this superiority may be transitory 
and conditional. Even the glorious hero, Ka’ricbapi‘tuac, is terrified into 
fits by the sight of a buffalo foetus. Altogether we have a picture not 
unlike that recently traced for ancient Egypt by Professor Max Miiller. 

Still another negative feature merits attention. Several Plains tribes — 
notably the Hidatsa, Blackfoot, and Arapaho — utilize widespread tales_to 
account for the origin of rituals. For example, the Blood combine the 
piqued buffalo wife story with an explanation of the beginning of the Horn 
society. This type is singularly lacking among the Crow. They have, of 
course, traditions purporting to explain the origin of ceremonies, but these 
are plotless narratives of individual experiences with the powers revealing 
the performances. 

From these general considerations we may now turn to an investigation 
of the historical afhliations of Crow mythology. The conclusions will 
needs be imperfect because of our scanty information for three important 
groups,— the Dakota, Cheyenne, and Kiowa. Indeed, for the last-men- 
tioned we have merely fragments of a single tale. Nevertheless there séem 
to be definitely established three important propositions bearing respectively 
on the connection of Crow and Hidatsa folklore; the disappearance of 
primeval Siouan folklore; and the historical relations of the Hidatsa, Crow 
or ancestral Hidatsa-Crow tribe with the Arapaho. 

Combining Maximilian’s data with Dr. Gilbert L. Wilson’s and my own 
notes on the Hidatsa we find a very close relationship between the tales of 
the sister tribes. The frequency with’ which stories are told of avowedly 
Hidatsa heroes or introduce features of settled Hidatsa life is noteworthy. 
The appellations of characters are often identical or at least similar, as in 
the case of Grandchild and Camp-boy. The Hidatsa call the trickster 
“First-worker” but the designation “Coyote-chief” also occurs, while the 
Crow not infrequently substitute “First-worker” for the more common 
name of Old-Man-Coyote. More important still are the extremely specific 
resemblances in the stories themselves. Incidents found nowhere else are 
common to the two tribes or are shared only by tribes of established his- 
torical relations with them. Thus, the Arikara version of the Grandchild 
myth betrays an astonishing number of parallel incidents. Where dis- 
tinctive motives are shared by the Arikara and Crow to the exclusion of other 
groups it seems safe interpolation to postulate the presence of these features 
among the Hidatsa. The number of these analogies hitherto not found 
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among the Hidatsa is, however, small. Since the Mandan have been far 
more intimately associated with the Hidatsa, their traditions would be of 
greater help, but unfortunately our knowledge in this regard is of the slight- 
est. Still the registration by Maximilian of the trickster’s flight with the 
geese and of the buffalo-owning giants is suggestive. It may seem curious 
that from accessible data the kinship of the Crow and Hidatsa trickster 
cycles cannot be so abundantly demonstrated as might be inferred @ priort. 
There may be two reasons for this phenomenon. On the one hand, our 
Hidatsa data are still very inadequate and it is probable that only a rela- 
tively small portion of the cycle has hitherto been recorded. Secondly, the 
trickster cycle may be peculiarly amenable to the incorporation of new 
elements borrowed from without. This certainly is suggested by a com- 
parison of the Iktomi myth of the Assiniboin and Dakota. 

In general we are certainly justified in asserting a peculiarly intimate 
connection between Crow and Hidatsa folklore. Here the query may be 
broached, however, how this connection is to be interpreted: Are we dealing 
with the persistence of old lore or abundant transmission during the period 
of renewed contact? I venture the guess that while much has been bor- 
rowed during the last century or so there is also a goodly portion repre- 
senting the common heritage from the ancestral stock. This is not purely 
@ priort speculation. Precisely where the similarities are most striking we 
find coupled with them characteristic differences. Thus, when we compare 
the Grandchild myths we note that the several Crow versions differ from 
one another in appreciable measure and may even embody episodes which 
comparative analysis assigns to the Twin myth. If the tale had been 
recently borrowed I do not think differentiation would have attained the 
extent observed. Secondly, the Hidatsa version closes in very characteristic 
fashion with an account of a ceremonial origin that has no Crow parallel. 
The Thunderbird story reveals the same type of resemblances and diver- 
gences. In my opinion the facts are most readily interpreted by assuming 
that in such instances the simple plot antedated the period of separation; 
that subsequently to the schism the Hidatsa developed the tendency to 
combine fiction with ritualistic speculation, while the Crow remained free 
from this peculiarity and possibly because of this very lack of the esoteric 
feature came to display a certain plasticity in the handling of the episodes. 

The second general problem that seems to be illuminated by the material 
now presented relates to the determination of the original Siouan mythology, 
— that hypothetical body of folklore which may have persisted in the mem- 
bers of this family from the time of their union. In my opinion the quest 
of this primeval mythology is as fruitless as that of primeval Siouan culture. 
No doubt the undifferentiated Siouans had both a culture and a mythology. 
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But during the, say, thousand years that have elapsed since the separation 
the divergent branches of the parent stent have undergone such vicissitudes 
that nothing is now left of which we can confidently affirm that it represents 
the ancient heirloom rather than the result of mutual borrowing or borrow- 
ing from like sources. The Southern Siouan tribes are not “Siouan” in 
their culture; in their social organization and kinship terminology they 
certainly resemble their Central Algonkian neighbors more than they do the 
Crow. The same is probably true as regards mythology, with the qualifica- 
tion that Caddoan as well as Algonkian influences may have been potent 
here. 

Taking the Omaha trickster cycle, I find only four Crow parallels,— 
the hoodwinked birds, Rabbit covering the trickster, the bungling host, 
and the false suitor. But the story of the hoodwinked birds does not 
appear in the atypical Crow form, the false suitor motive is practically 
identical with the Dakota one recorded by Mrs. McLaughlin, the bungling 
host story belongs to the Fox-Kickapoo category. The Rabbit episode is 
distinctive enough but appears divorced from the rolling rock incident that 
distinguishes the Crow, Arikara, and Arapaho tales. The miscellaneous 
narratives again exhibit the common possession of certain widespread themes 
but without the slightest suggestion of a direct connection. A glance at 
my Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away table! shows that the Shoshoni, Black- 
foot, and Arapaho equivalents are all closer than the Ponca version to the 
Crow plot. The buffalo-woman and corn-woman story exhibits interesting 
parallels but decidedly fewer than the Pawnee and Oglala equivalents. 
Altogether not a single resemblance has demonstrative value from the point 
of view that at present concerns us. 

A comparison of Crow with Assiniboin folklore reveals a far greater 
series of resemblances and some of these are so close as to preclude any 
hypothesis but direct connection. But once more we are confronted with 
the question whether the analogies are not merely due to contact and in 
this case the answer is an affirmative one. In this connection it is well to 
recall that the Assiniboin not only inhabited the same region of the Plains 
as the Crow but were in close and constant contact with the Village tribes 
of the Missouri in the period of Lewis and Clark’s expedition. Hence, on 
the basis of transmission, there is a double source for similarities of folklore. 
There are, moreover, two definite reasons for preferring the hypothesis of 
diffusion. 

In the first place, the resemblances in question, while fairly numerous 
and at times striking in nature, are not in their totality basic or preferential. 








1 Lowie, (a), 141. 
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It cannot be said that the character of the trickster conforms more nearly 
to the Crow pattern than does that of the other neighboring tribes. To be 
sure, a rough comparison of trickster motives reveals no less than a dozen 
coincidences, but this figure is fully equaled by the Arapaho and nearly 
equaled by the Blackfoot. The remainder of the Assiniboin lore yields far 
less evidence of far-reaching similarity. Two of the most popular Crow 
myths, Lodge-Boy and the Thunderbird, occur only in fragmentary form; 
there is no Star-Boy myth, the tale of the celestial marriage falling into a 
quite distinct category; and the story of the buffalo wife likewise belongs 
to a class foreign to the Crow.” On the other hand, features of importance 
in Assiniboin legend have not been recorded among the Crow. It is quite 
possible that a thorough comparison would establish Assiniboin-Blackfoot 
parallels as numerous as those between Assiniboin and Crow. 

Secondly, the theory that Assiniboin and Crow have preserved as a 
common possession some primeval Siouan features involves the assumption 
that the Assiniboin and Dakota must share a very much larger body of 
folklore, for the Dakota and Assiniboin are at least as closely related as the 
Crow and Hidatsa. Yet in spite of Dr. Walker’s and Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
additions to our Dakota data, the conclusion expressed a decade ago still 
stands: — 


Assiniboine mythology bears but weak testimony to the historically and lin- 
guistically known relation of the Assiniboine to the Sioux, rather emphasizing the 
influence of recent contact with other tribes. 


The Dakota stories suggest contact with the Omaha and Crow, but no prefer- 
ential or in any way close connection with the Assiniboin. 

Finally, if we compare our three large Siouan collections — Assiniboin, 
Crow, and Omaha — the features common to all three seem negligible and 
are readily explained by transmission from a common source. 

While resemblances that might have been inferred @ priort are not to 
be found, the Crow traditions prove the historically undocumented contact 
of the Crow or Hidatsa with the Arapaho. The evidence on this point is 
perfectly definite. Of the Crow trickster cycle the Arapaho share not less 
than a dozen elements. What is still more significant is the restricted 
distribution of several of the episodes,— the marriage with Whirlwind 
woman, the trickster’s setting out on a war party with his mother-in-law, 
- the combination of the rabbit’s covering the trickster with the rolling rock 
motive. The Grandchild myth looms large in both Arapaho and Crow 
consciousness, as is attested by the number of recorded variants. Here the 
evidence is simply overwhelming. The Star-husband stories of the Dakota, 
Assiniboin, and Blackfoot belong manifestly to an entirely different cate- 
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gory, while the Crow, Hidatsa, Arikara, Arapaho, Gros Ventre, and Kiowa 
variants all conform to the “Porcupine” pattern. The celestial dialogue, 
which remains unrecorded even among the Arikara, turns up in the Arapaho 
and Gros Ventre versions; and the series of incidents forming the snake 
adventure are paralleled to an almost incredible extent, as shown in the 
following table. 


Old-Woman’s-Grandchild 











Crow 


Hidatsa 
Mandan 
Arikara 
Arapaho 
Kiowa 
Dakota 


Skidi 
Assiniboin 
Blackfoot 








Sun’s and Moon’s dialogue 
Porcupine lures girl 
Frog jumps on Moon 
Digging taboo 
Shooting taboo 
Sinew rope 
Stone dropped after climbers 
Old woman adopts boy 
Shinny stick and bow 
Blackbirds killed 
Grandmother’s secret husband 
Jug-tilter 
Calf foetus 
Rectum snakes: 
Flat stones 
Story-telling 
Destroys all snakes but one 
Survivor crawls into body 
Snake overcome 
Snake’s qualified promise 
Becomes star 
Kills (tames) bear 
Fire-moccasins 
Long-knife 
Falling tree (X) 
Sucking-monster (X) (XxX) 
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The X indicates the presence of a motive; in parentheses it indicates its occurrence in 
another complex. The * refers to an imperfect equivalent. 


The Arapaho-Gros Ventre tale of the twin heroes is less startling in 
point of likeness but also betrays much similarity In other stories we 





3 Lowie, (a), 141. 
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find very impressive resemblances of detail, e. g., the masculine arm of the 
hero otherwise transformed into a woman (p. 142). Again, we find the 
relatively trivial story of the brother-in-law’s rescue duplicated in Gros 
Ventre and Arapaho folklore and, so far as I know, nowhere else. 

The conclusion here reached as to the former contact of the Crow- 
Hidatsa with the Arapaho-Gros Ventre clinches the arguments I have 
based on a comparison of age-societies and social usages.!. We thus have 
three lines of evidence converging to establish a definite historical conclu- 
sion for which documentary data are lacking. - 


The Crow divided their tales into two principal groups corresponding 
roughly to what we should call myths and traditions. The latter are 
called baré’-tsiwe-ta‘re (something-tell-true) and are supposed to be based 
on the direct experience of the Crow Indians. Thus the story of Raven- 
face is classed as a baré’tsiweta‘re. The mythic tales are designated by a 
term slightly varying in form but always lacking the evidential suffix and 
presenting the stem for “to tell” in reduplicated form: bd-+tisttsiwa, 
ba+é'tsitsiwa-u, baré’-wa-+é’tsitstwe. The Old-Man-Coyote cycle, the . 
Buffalo-wife, Lodge-boy and Thrown-away were cited by natives as illustra- 
tions of this category. For my purposes I have adopted a different classifi- 
cation as more helpful to the reader. 

Stories were told on winter nights when people were sitting by the fire 
or had stretched out before falling asleep. Old people with a reputation 
as raconteurs were invited for a feast and then expected to narrate their 
tales. The audience were required to answer “e”’ (yes) after every sentence 
or two. When no one replied, it was a sign that all had fallen asleep and 
the story-teller broke off his narrative, possibly to resume it the following 
night. This response feature figures occasionally in the myths, notably 
in the Grandchild tale. 

People were formerly afraid to tell stories in the summer because, one 
informant said, the morningstar comes only in the winter time. The reason 
for restricting the entertainment to the night is that all the stars with names 
used to live in this world and only come out at night. 








1 Lowie, (b), 946-954; (c), 94. 
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OLD-MAN-COYOTE CYCLE. 
THe ORIGIN OF THE EARTH AND Man 


This story has been handed down for many generations. The people 
of the old times referred to the Sun as the Old Man (isa"kaka'te); he was 
the Supreme Being. Long ago there was no earth, only water. The only 
creatures in the world were the ducks and the Old Man, who was identical 
with Old-Man-Coyote (isa’*ka-wuaté). Old-Man-Coyote came down to 
meet the ducks. “My brothers, there is earth below us. It is not good 
for us to be alone.” He spoke to the large red-headed mallard. “Dive 
beneath for earth and try to bring some earth; we’ll use it as a means for 
living.” The mallard obeyed, dived, remained below for a long time, but 
came up without bringing any earth. He spoke to a pinto duck. “I sent 
an older one, but he got no earth; now I will let you try.” He came up 
after staying below for a long time and said, “ My brother, I could not bring 
any.’ “How is that? I surely thought you would bring some.” ‘There 
was a smaller blue-feathered duck. He told him to dive next. “If you 
don’t bring up any, we shall have no land to live on.”’ He dived down and 
came up without any earth. “My brother, I could not bring up any.” 
He exclaimed, “If you are so poor a diver, we shall have no land to live on.” 
The hell-diver then said, “My brother, you should have asked me before 
the others, then you would have had land long ago. These are my superiors, © 
yet they are helpless.” He took his turn diving and stayed a long time. 
When he came up, Old-Man-Coyote asked, “What sort of luck have you 
had?” “Brother, I have brought some.’ “Where?” He had a little 
mud in his webbed paws. The Sun said, “To every undertaking there are 
always four trials; you have achieved it.” The hell-diver gave the mud 
to the Sun, who took it in his hand and said, “If I make this into the earth 
for you, you will live in the ponds and streams and multiply there. There 
is only one path (ba‘andé’) for me; for that let us make this earth.” He 
meant that by his own path he would mark the boundaries of the tarth. 

The Sun held the mud in his hand and started from the east. He said, 
“Tl make it large so that we shall have plenty of room.” As he traveled 
along on his westward journey he spread the mud and this made the earth. 


eced 





1 Told by Medicine-crow as a prelude to his account of the Tobacco ceremony. For a 
brief version see Simms, 281. For the hero-trickster dispatching earth-divers compare the 
Mandan and Hidatsa tales, in Maximilian, II, 153, 221; also Lowie, (d), 100. The Arikara 
substitute Wolf, who is not the culture-hero or trickster of their folklore [Dorsey, (a), 11]. 
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When he had done this, he said, “ Now that we have made the earth there 
are others who wish to be animate.” <A wolf was heard howling toward the 
east. “Already there is one howling.”” He pointed toward the setting sun. 
“There is another one out west, listen.” It was a coyote. “That coyote 
has attained life by his own powers, he is great. Come, let us take a walk.” 

On the plains there was some shining object. When they got there it 
was seen to be a medicine stone (baco’ritsz‘tsé). “This is a part of the earth, 
the oldest part of the earth; there shall be stones all over the earth. This 
is a separate being, no wonder he is here already and is able to reproduce 
himself.” They went on and saw.a person standing there. “ Look, yonder 
is a human being. There are more of them. That one is one of the Stars 
above. He is down here now and standing on the ground. Come on, let 
us look at him.” They approached, but he had transformed himself into a 
plant. When they got to the weed, they found that it was the Tobacco; 
no other plant was growing as yet. “From now on all the people shall have 
this, take it in the spring and raise it. It is the stars above that have as- 
sumed this form, and they will take care of you. This is the Tobacco plant. 
Take care of it and it will be the means of your living. Use it in dancing. 
When you plant it in the spring sing this song: — 


hi’ra, ‘ awe’ co’/n diawa‘ wi? 
“Female comrade, the earth where shall I make (plant) it?” } 
After he had made man, he found that there was no grass. “This is | 


not good, let us make mountains, hills, and trees.” He made them. 

There was a poor boy who went out to fast. The Sun adopted him. 
(The narrative from here on enters into an account of the organization of 
the Tobacco dance and contains no further cosmogonic features. ) 


2s 


(During an earlier field trip a briefer version was secured from the same 
informant. Throughout Medicine-crow wavered as to the identification 
of Sun and Old-Man-Coyote. After the earth had been brought up, the 
Sun is mace to declare: “Everything proceeds from left to right.” Then 
he takes the fine dirt and sprinkles it four times over the water, from left 
to right. This is why in using incense today people begin at the left. 
~ When espying the Tobacco-man, the Sun says, “We have not made any 
living being yet. How is it that there is already a living being?” As they 
approach, the man shrinks in size and when they are quite close they only 


1 This is the last song sung in the Tobacco adoption ceremony. - 
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discover the white-flowered Tobacco plant (2’‘tst‘tsta). The narrative 
closes as follows.) " 

When the Sun and Old-Man-Coyote had got to the Tobaeco, they said, 
“We are going to make a certain kind of people,— the Crow. This plant 
shall be their mainstay, it shall be everything to them.” He took some mud. 
“J will make another kind of people.” He fashioned the mud into dolls and 
gave them life. “You, people, tear open one another’s eyes.” Most of 
these clay people had strong hearts. Then he made the Crow. ‘There 
was a hole in a tree. He pounded it with a stick and said, “Come out and 
look around!” He opened the eyes of the first one that came out and bade 
him do likewise to the rest. These people became the Crow Indians. Some 
of them are not strong of heart and want to take revenge when ill-treated. 


3. 


(Medicine-tail gave a brief version, which was recorded in the original. 
Old-Man-Coyote is the dominant character, who dispatches successively a 
little swallow, a crow, a wolf, and a duck as earth-divers. ) 

This is how he made the land. He took this mud and made human 


| 


beings, one male, and one female. From this little mud he made us people. | 


When a child was born, it was a boy. The next time a girl was born. Now 
they increased, that is how the people became numerous. “Now this way, 
do you marry and multiply,” he (Old-Man-Coyote) said. 


4, 


A man, it must have been Old-Man-Coyote, made a boat (bia’ce). 
When he had done it rained till all the mountains were covered. When the 
waters went down, this boat was aground on a high mountain. ‘Two ducks 
came to him, there was no other place to sit down. He asked them to go 
down and look for earth. One duck went three times, but did not reach the 


top of the water with the earth he brought. Old-Man-Coyote told the other | 


duck to bring mud in his bill. The duck brought mud in his bill at the fourth 
trial. Then he threw the earth around and it became the earth. He 
marked out rivers and creeks on the earth and made mountains and hills. 
He made buffalo and horses out of mud, and out of mud he also made the 
rest of the animals. He made tipis out of leaves — many of them. All 
these tipis he changed to real tipis and made people out of mud. He made 
himself a wife out of mud. Old-Man-Coyote and his wife made arrows and 
everything these people used to have. He told them to have intercourse 
and said in ten months’ time they should have children. Then they had 
children. When the people got to be numerous, he divided them into 
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different tribes and set them in a circle. He left one tribe in the middle and 
made the others their enemies: This central tribe was that of the Crow. 
He made them dance whenever they had killed an enemy. They took away 
the horses of the enemy. ‘That is why all tribes of Indians were hostile to 
one another and hked to kill their enemies. 


Oxtp-Man-CoyoTE AND Ci‘RaPe’. 


lp 


This earth was all covered with water. Old-Man-Coyote alone was 
going around on the water. Then a little coyote met him. “I am alone, 
I am looking for a companion, I’ll meet one,” he had said. Then they met. 
There was no living thing then. They went around together. “We are 
alone, it is bad; let us make the earth.” “All right, how shall we make 
it?” After some time ducks came flying. “You dear younger brothers, 
_ dive here,” he said. “How shall we do it?” “Dive into the water, bring 
earth, we'll make the world,” he said. They brought some. “Is there 
any?” “Yes.” “Go, bring some.” 

Four times they brought some, he took it and made the earth. 

On the earth they were alone. Old-Man-Coyote called the little coyote 
his younger brother and named him “Ci'rape’.” This little coyote called 
him his elder brother and named him “Old-Man-Coyote.” Both of them 
made the earth together. They went around onit. “Come, elder brother, 
there are no animals. It is bad, let us make animals.” Theyfnade them 
and placed many here. They made people; they made nostrils and mouths 
and feet for them. The animals came on this earth. “I want to be like 
this,’ they would say. Old-Man-Coyote made them accordingly and let 
them go. He made rivers here, and all the springs and little creeks. . He 
made all the animals on the earth. Wherever he went he would fool-people 
with his magical araco’ciru (stick used in a game). He was the chief of 
the breechcloth-wearers (Indians). He was a great trickster and our ruler. 
Since he was a great trickster, we are that way also. He did all sorts of 
things, the breechcloth-wearers did likewise. He went to live among them. 

(There follows the tale of the trick for getting fat out of ice, see p. 23). 

All the ways of the Indians he made for us. He put us to sleep, he made 
us dream, whatever he wanted us to do we did. He put the stars into this 
world in the beginning; they were dangerous. 


a. 


Long ago all the earth was covered with water. Four ducks, who were 
inhabitants of the earth, met in a joking sort of way. “Let us dive and see 
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whether we can bring up any earth and make the earth.’ One duck dived 
and stayed below so long that the others wondered whether he was dead. 
He brought some mud in his nostrils. They scattered the mud in the form 
of dust and formed the earth. Then they made it flat. There were no 
inhabitants. They asked one another to make some inhabitants. They 
looked for Crow Indians. They took Old-Man-Coyote for their adviser. 
Old-Man-Coyote said, “ Very well, brothers, let me see. The earth is flat. 
I’ll make-rivers and trees.” They were wondering again how to break its 
flatness. “Let us make hills and mountains. We'll make new trees grow 
on the highlands. We'll make rocks too. Since we have made people we 
must make something for them to live on. Mountain-weeds (loco weed, 
or “four-leaves” in Crow), and icé’roce, Indian potatoes, carrots, let us 
make these. We'll make wild turnips, bacaxawé, wild onion, ihipite, 
xara’ctse. We'll let the women pick ma‘sacpite and we'll eatit. i‘pue we'll 
make on the slope of mountains, and when women get old it shall be their 
job to get it. Let us make chokecherry trees and when people are on the 
world they’ll dry the fruit and use it as food. Let us make wild rhubarb. 
They can make dessert out of the female (?) and eat the male (?) raw.” 
Old-Man-Coyote had people already in the hollow of trees. “Our plans 
are all over. Let us make people now, then we'll be guided by them.” He 
made an implement to chop a tree. He chopped a tree. People came out 
without eyes. He took eyes and tore them open and said, “ You shall do 
likewise to those that come after you.” The ducks disappeared. Men did 
not know what to do and asked Old-Man-Coyote. He said he made them 
to advise him. They told him they had no tools and no weapons. He had 
a brother, Ci'rape’, whom he asked, “ What shall we make that we can get 
advice from?” “Wait, and I'll think. Let us call down someone from 
above.’ He came down and said, “Let us get some scheme to protect these 
people by clothing against the cold.” It is believed he clothed them. with 
moss. When they were clothed he asked: ‘“ What shall we feed them on?” 
“Let us make some animals, let us make one with a big flat tail.’ Then 
they called him by name “birdpe” (beaver). “Let us make a jack-rabbit 
(i’ctse) in the woods, with big long ears.’”’ They made brush deer, then 
black-tail deer, elk, antelope, and mountain-goats in turn. “Here we'll 
make one that is not a very nice animal.” “What is it?” “The bear.” 
“Let us make something in the water to live on.” The buffalo were then 
. living in holes like coyotes. 

Old-Man-Coyote taught people to make arrows, taking bird feathers 
for feathering and stones for arrow points. They chipped stone to an edge 
for knives. He showed them how to make fire; he took dried buffalo chips 
and decayed wood and drilled till the friction produced fire. -He showed 
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them a method of catching antelope by a sloping ridge leading to a corral. 
On each side people were posted and shook robes at the animals to frighten 
them in. 

The buffalo that had been made had disappeared. “Let us look for 
them.” Ci‘rape’ looked for them and found their den right in the rocks. 
It was hard to find, but Ci‘rape’ succeeded. Two men made lots of mocca- 
sins, then they went after the buffalo, following the tracks. 


Old-Man-Coyote was very hungry. He came to some buffalo. “ Let 
usrunarace.” ‘They agreed torace. This happened near a big cliff which 
was hard to see. Coyote said, “Now, when we come to that high place, 
we'll all shut our eyes and see who gets there first.’”’ They started to race. 
When they came to the place, he told them to shut their eyes. They fell 
over the cliff. He walked in a circle, came down on the trail and lay on one 
side of them. He made his nose bleed and feigned moaning. One young 
buffalo, who had hurt his back in falling over, said: “Old-Man-Coyote, if I 
get up I’ll fix you, you’ve killed us. If I happen to live, I'll fix you, you’re 
always in mischief.”’ 

Coyote went and killed the buffalo, skinned him, and carried meat away. 
He had plenty. “I wonder where Ci‘'rape’ is. He must be very hungry, 
I have lots of meat.” Ci‘rape’ ate with him, and he sent Ci‘rape’ on an 
errand. Old-Man-Coyote was there. A wolf came and Old-Man-Coyote 
hit him with a buffalo muscle so that he went off crying. “ You go and cry 
all you want and get all the wolves to come here and eat everything, just 
leave the part of a blanket I can hold.” The wolf went and called his 
mates. Old-Man-Coyote divided the meat. “This fox will eat this, and 
Pll eat this,” he said and continued in this way. Wolf had got to the other 
wolves, who asked why he was crying. They were very angry. “We'll 
beg the small animals to do the work for us.” They took a cocoon? and 
got the spider. “See what you can do for us.” They explained the case 
and he said, “There is nothing hard in that.” Spider made a web and 
caught a cocoon. He went through the air and let down the cocoon on the 
back of Old-Man-Coyote’s neck while he was cooking. Spider listened. 
“He’s sleeping now and can’t do anything.” Now, ravens, magpies, and 
other animals came and ate up all the meat and all the blanket except a 


1 Of. Simms, 285; Wissler and Duvall, 27; Dorsey and Kroeber, 61. 
2 When babies cry too much, a chrysalis (ak’iréwe) is tied round their neck; then it is 
hard to wake them up. 
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piece small enough for him to hold. He woke up, and found only this part 
of the robe left. All the meat he had was eaten up. He was helpless. 


7, 83 


Old-Man-Coyote and Ci‘rape’ were there. Old-Man-Coyote would 
order Ci‘rape’ about. Ci'rape’ was slow and worked sleepily; he got lean. 
“Now, Ci'rape’, what is the matter?” asked Old-Man-Coyote. “You 
ordered me to do something, I went, I passed a person. He told me, ‘I 
have blackened the upper part of your body, I am offering it to the Sun.’”’ 
Old-Man-Coyote said, “Ha, ha! Go, make a sweatlodge of ten sticks. 
Lie down on sweet sagebrush, switch yourself with some of it.” He went; 
he did it; then he got well. “When you get out, give some presents to your 
father’s clansmen,” he said. 

When the ancient people fasted and dreamt, they saw the first sweat- 
lodge again ina vision. This sweatlodge has been the same ever since. 
It has never ceased to this day. What we make now is the same. 


5. 


Ci'rape’ got a buffalo paunch and put many ants into it. He made 
himself a shelter and put the paunch in the rear. He lived there. While 
he stayed there, many buffalo came. He opened his paunch and all the 
ants changed to men, who killed all the buffalo. They butchered it and 
brought all the meat to Ci‘rape’. He told them to fix up meat, and they 
fixed and dried it. When done he told them to come back again. All 
came back to the paunch and he tied it up in its place. 

Old-Man-Coyote came and asked him how he had got his meat. Ci‘rape’ 
told him he had gone out hunting and thus got all of it. So he ate till they 
had eaten up all the meat. When more buffalo came, he again opened his 
paunch. The ants came out, changed to men, and killed the buffalo. 
Old-Man-Coyote helped butcher and ate all he wanted. Old-Man-Coyote 
had an arrow. He would shoot it and follow wherever it went. He would 
call out the name of a certain place, shoot his arrow and it would be there. 

One night while they were asleep Old-Man-Coyote took the paunch with 
the ants, tied it to his necklace and ran away all night and all next day. 
When tired he went to sleep. When he had slept a long time, he felt some- 
one shaking him and calling him: “The meat is cooked and ready to eat.” 
He woke up and found he was in the same shelter of Ci'rape’’s and the paunch 


1 Translated from a text. 
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was still tied to his necklace. He told Ci‘rape’ he wanted to dream through 
the paunch, that was why he had tied it to his neck and he put it back in 
its place again! 

The next night Ci‘rape’ was snoring. Old-Man-Coyote ran for two 
nights, then lay down to sleep. He woke up, but found he was in his own 
bed again in Ci‘rape’s shelter. He thought he would try once more. 
Ci‘rape’ said nothing. 

The third night he took the paunch and ran for several nights. He lay 
down and went to sleep. He woke up in the same shelter again. Some 
time after he asked Ci‘rape’ to exchange each other’s medicines, the arrow 
for the paunch. He showed him how to use the arrow and Ci'‘rape’ in turn 
showed him how to ase the paunch, telling him not to make any holes in it. 

Ci‘rape’ took Old-Man-Coyote’s arrow, traveled around with it, and 
liked it. Old-Man-Coyote took the paunch with the ants and went to 
another river, made himself a new shelter, and let the ants out. They 
became men and killed plenty of buffalo, bringing home all the skins, bones, 
and meat. They prepared meat and pemmican for him. ‘The ants had 
killed many buffalo for him and he did nothing but eat and go round. 
When tired of doing nothing he went out on a war party, but saw no enemies 
and came home. He changed some deer into people and told them to fight 
him. The deer charged against him. He tore open his paunch, and the 
ants turned into men and killed all the deer-people. He came back. He 
had no place to put the ants, for he had torn up the paunch. So he told 
them to come under his blanket. They bit him, he did not like it, so he 
made an ant-hill with holes in it, and the ants stayed there awhile. The 
ants left it and went back to Ci‘rape’, who took them back into a bag he had. 

Old-Man-Coyote ate up all his meat and got to where Ci'‘rape’ was. 
Ci‘rape’ hid the paunch. Old-Man-Coyote told him the paunch with ants 
had come back to him. Ci'rape’ told him they never came. Old-Man- 
Coyote took his arrow and ran away with it, but whenever he slept and woke 
up he was back in Ci‘rape”’s tent. He found he could not get away. Old- 
Man-Coyote made another arrow for Ci‘rape’ and took back the one he had 
first. Ci‘rape’ did not tell him the ants had come back to him. 


tom 


Old-Man-Coyote was walking along\a river. He sat down and heard 
the beating of drums. He went there, got to a clearing in the woods and 


1 For the motive of a theft of this type frustrated by the power of the rightful owner see 
Wissler and Duvall, 31. It occurs also among the Kutenai. 

2 Lowie, (d), 116; Wissler and Duvall, 32; Dorsey and Kroeber, 107; Kroeber, 68; 
Dorsey, (a), 137. | 
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found people having a Sun dance. He went there and looked in. They 
were mice. He asked who was their chief. They pointed him out. He 
asked the chief whether he and his wife might enter the dance. The chief 
told him to come. He went and painted his wife’s face, dressed up himself, 
and went to the Sun dance. Some mice knew it was Old-Man-Coyote, 
so they said to one another, “When he’s about to come in, we'll run 
away.” He stuck in his head then all ran out and away. When 
he tried to draw out his head it was stuck in a buffalo skull. His wife 
laughed when she saw it and ran away. Several boys got around him and 
teased him. He asked the boys to take him to a river where there were 
plenty of stones. They led him there. He told them when he sang a song 
they should dance round and hit his head with stones.till he told them to 
cease. The boys danced round and struck the head with stones till they 
broke it all off. He washed his face. 

After some time he came to a little fox named Ci‘rape’. He sang songs and 
made him dance till he was a good dancer, then took him in his arms to some 
buffalo. He told the buffalo he was going to make his little dog dance, 
whether they wanted to see it or not. Already one buffalo was laughing. 
He sang songs, and the fox danced. The buffalo all laughed till two of 
them died! He took his dog back. The rest of the buffalo went off 
laughing. Then he and the fox returned and ate up the two buffalo. 
While they were butchering and eating a snowstorm came up. He took his 
dog and put it into a pile of what the buffalo had eaten. After a while 
when he came to the dog, it was frozen. Then he cried and mourned for 
him. He went and buried his dog. He got back to where the meat was 
and said it was well the dog had died for now he could eat alone. Still 
he cried sometimes. He made pemmican. When very full he went to his 
wife. When he had gone, the dog rose and ate all he wanted of the pemmi-_ 
can, threw the rest into a creek, and ran off. When Old-Man-Coyote 
brought his wife to the place, nothing was left but the tracks of Ci‘rape’, 
who had gone a ways off and was very full. He fell asleep. 

Coyote tracked him. When he got there, Ci‘rape’ was sleeping. While 
he was sleeping, Coyote pulled out his intestines and staked them to the 
ground. He built a fire on the windy side near to Ci‘rape’ then he woke 
him up and told him the fire was coming, he should get up quickly and run. 
Ci'rape’ got up and ran till all the guts were pulled out, then he fell down 
and died. Old-Man-Coyote remembered the pemmican he had eaten and 
thought some of it might be in his guts. While tearing the guts, he saw a 
big lump and thought this was some pemmican. He ate it, then he found 





1 For this motive cf. Wissler and Duvall, 36. 
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it was some of Ci‘rape’’s faeces. Then he began to vomit and vomited all 
the supposed pemmican he had eaten. 


fi: 


Old-Man-Coyote said to Ci‘rape’: “ What can we do to get some food?” 
“You go up the river and [’ll go downstream; if either of us finds something 
to eat, he’ll tell the other.” Old-Man-Coyote’s comrade came to the river 
bank and looked downstream. A little coyote was trotting along on the 
ice, looked back, and there was fat sticking up from the ice. Instead of 
telling Old-Man-Coyote at once, Ci'rape’ went down to see the fat. He 
came to the coyote with a stick which was to be thrown on the ice in a game.” 
“T’ll trade my stick for your fat.” The coyote was willing. “Wait, Ill 
tell Old-Man-Coyote.” He saw Old-Man-Coyote and told him, “I have 
sold your stick for fat, now we'll never get hungry.” Old-Man-Coyote 
answered, “Go over the ridge and get my fire.” He went for fire. 

In the meantime Old-Man-Coyote went to the coyote and said, “That 
is my stick, you had better give me that fat.” The coyote replied, “Go so 
far, then turn back and the fat will stick up, but don’t go too far.” Old- 
Man-Coyote did accordingly, then came back and said, “That is fine, [ll 
never get hungry any more.” The little coyote tied a round rock to his tail, 
and whenever he trotted along the ice with it, it struck theice, and that was 
where the fat came from. Old-Man-Coyote tied the rock to his blanket, 
went off, and caused fat to come up continually. He returned and asked 
the coyote to let him have the stick for a while, saying he wanted to throw 
it to determine where he should go. But when he got the stick he ran away 
with it. The coyote said, “Don’t go around four bends in the river; be- 
yond that point you will not be able to get any more fat.” 

Old-Man-Coyote went off. He got hungry and came back to the ice. 
“T am afraid of what he said.”” He kept standing there, then he went round | 
four bends, getting fat and eating it. At the last one he slipped and froze 
sticking to the ice. He tried to get loose but failed. He sat there and 
called all the animals. “I created all of you, let us celebrate the day!” 
To the prairie-chicken he said, “ You are no animal, you are nothing but 
flesh; I took clay, scratched it and spotted it and made it look like a chicken. 
After making your body, I made a fox’s claw into your nose.” ‘Then he 
turned to the mouse. “ You are nothing but a rose-bush, from that I made 
you. Keep still while this chicken gets bull-berries, then we'll feast and 
call others to join.” The prairie-chicken gathered plenty of berries. Old- 


1 For the last episode see Simms, 286. 
2 This is evidently the aracd’ciru mentioned above, p. 17. 
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Man-Coyote said to the beaver, “ You were nothing but foam and I created 
you. Come here, and Ill let you do something.” “What is it?” “Go 
and cut down a cottonwood tree and get a club with a good handle about 
my size.’ Then he cried out to all his creatures that he had something to 
eat. “All you fattest beavers, come out also, I want you to eat my bull- 
berries. While I am singing and striking the ice, you mice must get under 
my rump where the ice is frozen.” He sang and the mice did as they were 
told. Thus Old-Man-Coyote was loosened. He stood up and killed all 
the fattest animals he could reach. “This is the way to get fat animals to 
eat.’ He packed all the fattest animals, built a fire, and cooked them. 
“T wonder where my comrade is; he may be hungry; I have all I want to 
eat.” He left the remainder of the food and lay down to rest. When he 
woke up, he went to his pile but Ci‘rape’ had eaten up everything and run 
away. Old-Man-Coyote could not find him at first. He tracked him till 
he found him sleeping in a state of repleteness. He took a sharp stick and 
pushed it through his anus into the ground so that he could not escape. 
Then he built a fire so that the wind would blow it towards his comrade! 
“Ci‘rape’, our fire is going.” His comrade leaped up and ran away, scatter- 
ing his guts as he went along. “This is the way to get enough to eat,” 
said Old-Man-Coyote. He kept on eating till the food protruded from his 
anus. He said he did not like it; he had eaten his comrade’s excrements.? 

(The securing of fat in the way here described is a favorite motive of the 
Old-Man-Coyote cycle, but in other versions Ci‘rape’ does not figure at all 
or only in a subordinate way. » The following will represent this group of 
variants. ) 


7a. 


The ice was slippery. The coyotes had little bells (rocks) tied to the 
tips of their tails and were trotting along on the ice. Where the bells 
struck against the ice, fat would come out and they ate it. Old-Man- 
Coyote came along. He said, “Brothers, let me do this too, T’ll give you 
my game dart for it.” “All right.”” So they made it for him and he went 
along ways. ‘They tied the bells to his blanket. He ate of the fat. When 
he had had enough, he said, “Let me take a look at my dart, and I'll go 
along my way.” So they gave it to him and he ran off. “Old Man, don’t 
do it four times!”’ He got to another creek and did the same trick. “This 
is the way I eat.” He came to the next creek and again got lots of fat. 
“This is how I eat.” He did it the third time, went back, and ate. Before 





1 Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 58. 


2 Cf. the last paragraph of the preceding episode. For the first part of the story see 
Simms, 287f. 
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practising it the fourth time, he got scared about doing it. Still he over- 
came his fear, saying, “They’re helpless now, I'll do it anyway.” Then 
he slipped and fell on his rump, which got stuck in the ice, so he could not 
getaway. A great many prairie-chickens were flying over him. “ Brothers, 
come over here. Go, fill your pouches with rose berries and spill them over 
here.” They brought them and spilled them in a big pile. A raven flew 
over him and he called him to come. ‘“What’s the matter?” “Raven, 
fly up, and announce to all the animals to come. Old-Man-Coyote is 
inviting them, he has lots of food.” The raven went up and announced it. 

The animals came. “Wait, after you have danced, you may eat.” 
A young beaver was among them. He told the beaver to cut down a green 
tree and make a club out of it. “Tl use it for my drumstick.” He began 
to beat the ice and sing. “When I sing, dive under my anus.” He sang. 
The meadow lark came close to him dancing. He said to the bird, “We 
know you are a big chief, do you dance away from me.” The beavers and 
others dived under his anus, which got loose. A prairie dog was dancing 
some distance from him. It had one eye. “Come, dance here, you with 
one eye.” No, you are the one who caused the loss of my eye, I fear you.” 
When loose he killed what animals he could. When he tried to kill the 
prairie dog, it escaped in a crack. “I'll give you a piece of my flesh, Sun. 
If this prairie dog comes out, [ll eat it.” It came out and he knocked it 
down. “I won’t give you any part of my flesh.” But the prairie dog was 
not dead, and escaped. He again said to Sun, “Ill give you my forefinger, 
if this prairie dog comes out.” ‘Then he knocked it down and took it with 
him. He went to the prairie, cooked what he had killed and was ready to 
eat. He built the fire under two dead trees rubbing against each other with 
a creaking noise. He said: “All my brothers, I want to eat. I want you 
poor ones not to disturb me.” The creaking noise increased. ‘“ Why are 
you talking all the time? I'll cut your hair.” There was a crack in the 
tree. He stuck his hand in and got stuck. Ci‘rape’ knew it already. Old- 
Man-Coyote asked Ci'‘rape’ not to eat all the food, but he ate and ate till 
it was all consumed, then he went off. He had a good start, then the tree 
opened up and Old-Man-Coyote was free. He made ani’ wat kucé (joking- 
relative) out of the tree and this is what he got out of it, the loss of a meal. 


Day anp NIGHT. 


In the old days wolves and coyotes had bows and arrows. ‘There was 
no daylight; it was dark all the time. Old-Man-Coyote got all the birds 








1 For the last episode see Dorsey and Kroeber, 57. On the joking-relationship see 
vol. 21 of this series, 42. 
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together and made a big shelter. When done, he told them to wait for 
him there saying he would fool somebody. He went to the chief of all the 
living things in the water and told him to get all the four-legged creatures, 
then he would gamble with them. Since it was dark, he had nothing else 
to do. The chief got the four-legged animals and came to Old-Man- 
Coyote’s and the birds’ house. They sat on opposite sides of the house, 
with several hundred sticks piled up in the center. The birds were on one 
side, the animals on the other. The chief and Old-Man-Coyote were in the 
rear of the lodge. Old-Man-Coyote asked the chief what to bet. The chief 
could not think of anything to bet. So Old-Man-Coyote said he would bet 
for daylight. If he won, it would be daylight all the time. If he lost, it 
would be night all the time. 

Both sides laid sticks in front of them. They hid one elk tooth. The 
guesser on the birds’ side missed. The guesser on the animals’ side was 
Turtle and he guessed right. So the animals hid both elk teeth and the 
birds lost at each trial till they had only one tally-stick left. Then they 
heard a voice from above saying they were no gamblers at all. They jumped 
up, saw a dragon-fly and told him to come down. ‘Turtle was the one that 
hid for the animals. They did not guess well at all. Turtle hid the elk 
teeth in his eyes or the wrinkles of his body. Then the dragon-fly was 
going to guess, but Turtle put the teeth in his eyes. The dragon-fly then 
threw ashes at his face. Turtle did not move till the third time, when he 
shut his eyes and the elk tooth fell from his eyes. The dragon-fly took the 
elk teeth and jumped into the fire, came out, sang a song, and then all the 
birds sang with him. The dragon-fly talked to another dragon-fly, asking 
him to come and give him the other elk tooth. He hid the teeth. The 
other side had Turtle for their guesser and he could not guess right. They 
had only two more sticks left. Then the dragon-flies did not guess till the 
other side had ten sticks. Then they found the elk teeth. The dragon- 
flies hid the teeth till they had ten sticks. This was all their opponents had. 
So they won. The sun then was just beginning to come up. When it 
came up, all the animals stayed round the big house. 

Old-Man-Coyote told them he had a plan. He told the buffalo to go 
and drink and eat; and he would eat and kill them. The buffalo went. 
Next he told the elk to live in a swamp, and eat the ends of willow and grass, 
then he would come and kill and eat them. He told the deer to go to the 
woods and thickets and to eat rose berries, later he would eat them. He told 
another kind of deer to eat sagebrush and grass and live in the hills; he 
would eat them. All went away. He took the beaver and told him to go 
to the river, to live and make his house there, to eat willows and cotton-_ 
woods, and after awhile Old~-Man-Coyote would use their testes for perfume. 
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He told the otter to go to the river and live there, after a while he would kill 
him and use his blanket. He told the black-tail deer to go to the mountains 
and rocks and also bade the antelope go there. He took away bows and 
arrows from the wolves and the coyotes and told them to eat what he killed, 
or berries and plums that fell from trees. 

He came to the chief of the water animals. It was the alligator. He 
asked him where he wanted to go. The alligator said that if they did not 
throw him into the river, he would destroy all the birds and living things. 
So all the birds got long sticks, surrounded the alligator, and tried to push 
him in from a high bank, but they could not push him in. The alligator 
told them he would give them four trials and if they then failed he would 
destroy them. When they had tried twice Old-Man-Coyote went to ask 
the beaver how he could throw the alligator in. The beaver gave him his 
necklace, which was of moss. ‘The beaver told him to squeeze the necklace 
behind the alligator and to push him into the water when water flowed 
under him. So Old-Man-Coyote brought the necklace and they squeezed 
it. Water began to flow and to get under Alligator till all the ground under 
him was soft. Then they pushed him into it. The alligator said in going 
down that he would see one of them once in a while. That is why animals 
are sometimes caught in the river. Old-Man-Coyote asked the dragon-fly 
where he wanted to live. He said he would live in ponds, so he went there. 
Old-Man-Coyote gave Alligator and Dragon-fly their choice as to residence 
because they were guessers. Then he sent the eagle away and told him he 
would kill him and take his feathers. He told the prairie-chicken to stay 
here all year and dance in the spring. He told the crow to eat meat. He 
sent the larger birds away, saying he would kill them and take their feathers 
for arrows. It took a long time to send all the animals away. All this 
time it was daylight. 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife was there. He asked her whether if they once 
had a fire they should keep it burning and whether they should always have 
daytime. His wife said they should have day and night and build a fire 
in the morning after sleeping at night. When sending the animals away, 
he picked out the horse, saying he would ride and pack it. When they 
saw buffalo, Old-Man-Coyote said: “I’ll try one of them.’ He rode a 
horse, took the wolf’s bow and arrow, and killed the buffalo. He brought 
home the meat and what the buffalo had eaten and told his wife they should 
have this inside of the buffalo for pemmican. But his wife said it was 
no good, she would make pemmican from grease, cherries, and meat. So 
Old-Man-Coyote threw the other stuff away. 

His wife told him that as to fire-drilling in moving they would have to 
take a burning stick along; however, they did not have to do that, but 
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might use flint and stone. They moved round and made the horse drag the 
tipi poles. They built a fire with the aid of flint. Old-Man-Coyote 
started the ways of the Crow. When he had killed lots of buffalo, his wife 
tanned and sewed the hide, took poles, and made a tipi. 

When Old-Man-Coyote killed buffalo and had meat, his wife made 
pemmican as she had said. She made moccasins for her husband and 
herself. She made leggings for her husband, tanned skins and blankets. 
She originated moccasins and leggings. They divided up the people and 
put them into a circle in different camps. They put ohe group in the middle. 
Those were the Crow. Then they had enemies. Old-Man-Coyote told 
them to steal horses and kill people from other camps, and after the killing 
he said the women should dance because they had nothing to do. This is 
why the Crow fought their enemies. 


Rep-Woman! anp OLp-MaNn-Coyote’s WIFE. 


Red-woman said, “Just as soon as the skin of buffalo is taken off, it 
shall be soft and ready to use.” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, “It will be 
better to have to work on it.” From that time on they have to work on 
their hides. 

Red-woman said, “I’d like to build a fire once, and that fire shall go 
forever.” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, “I don’t like it that way, I want 
to put in several kinds of work, getting firewood and building the fire.” 

Red-woman said, “I’ll make it so we can take grease right out of a 
buffalo.” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said: “I don’t want it that way, I want 
some work on it.’’ So since then they have to work to get the grease. 
Red-woman said, “ When we’re born we’ll live for forty years.” Old- 

Man-Coyote’s wife said, “I don’t want it that way. People shall die any 
time before that.” Since then children grow sick and die. 

Red-woman said, “ When a person dies, we shall bury the body and let 
that be the end of it.” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said: “I’d like to have 
people cry and cut their fingers and legs and heads when someone dies, 
also go for a vision.”’ Since then they have done thus. 

Red-woman said, “I’ll make a dead body get up again in four days.” 
“Someone else has to take care of the souls.” ? 

Red-woman wanted to make it summer all the time. Old-Man-Coyote’s 
wife said, “I’d like to go on ice. I want winter.” Since then we have had 
winter. Red-woman said, “Early in the spring grass and leaves will come 


1 Doubtless meant to be identical with Hicictawia (p. 70). 
2 Obscure. 
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up together; when the leaves get big enough they’ll change color and fall 
to the ground to make good soil for the earth so as to come up again next 
year.” 2 

Red-woman wanted no air and Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, “I want air. 
It’s one of the things I like best. If there is no air we can’t breathe.” 
Since then we have had air. 

Red-woman wanted to make one river across the land. “I want several 
rivers, so they can get_a drink anywhere.” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, 
“T want water to run in coulées and to have trees and brush grow all over 
so we can get wood and build a fire in any place.” 

Red-woman said, “I’Il plant grass all over the road and there shall be 
nothing but grass.” “No, flowers and other plants shall grow too, so that 
if anyone is sick they can get roots for medicine.” 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said: “Make all kinds of fruit to grow among 
the trees, also strawberries among the grass, they’ll keep us from starving.” 
Red-woman said: “What about the cherries?” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife 
replied, “ We’ll make it so that the sun ripens fruit, we’ll make it black when 
itisripe. We'll be able to tell thus when they are ripe.” 

“After skinning a buffalo,’ Red-woman asked, “how are you going to 
fix it up?” Old-Man-Coyote’s wife answered: “We’ll get the brains of 
buffalo and prairie plant with grease, also liver, to turn it into a soft hide.” 
Since then these were used to soften the hide. 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said: “I have forgotten something.’ Red- 
woman said, “ You have not forgotten anything.” Red-woman wanted all 
men and women to be all of the same size and to run all the same way and 
be the same way. “That way you’ll have lots of trouble. We'll give 
women a dress and leggings to be tied above the knee so they can’t run, and 
they shall not be so strong as men.” That is why men are stronger than 
women. They made a mistake with some, who became half-men and since 
then we have had baté (berdaches). 

Red-woman said, “We forgot to give people any medicines, what shall 
they be?” “Give wishes to the Indians and also presents to the Sun and 
sweatlodge and Tobacco (i‘tsi‘tsi‘a).’’ Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, 
“What will you do with people going out for visions?” “ When their tears 
fall on the ground, they’ll get pay for it some day and some day they'll live 
well.”” Since then anyone going out on a vision lives well and sometimes 
they find plenty of horses. 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife said, “What shall you do about horses?” 
“They’ll get old and die any time.” Since then horses die any time, some 
of them when old. 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife asked, “What about buffalo?” “I'll fix it so 
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that people can butcher them and know where to cut so they can butcher 
easily. There shall be no joints in the arms, so there will be an easy 
butchering.” | 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife asked, “ With what shall people kill buffaloes?”’ 
“There is plenty of material in the world to kill with. Use chokecherry 
trees for arrows and stones for arrow-heads.”’ Old-Man-Coyote’s wife 
asked, “If no chokecherry trees are near, what then?” “They can use 
any wood for arrows.” Since then they have used any kind. 

“What shall we use for bows?” Red-woman said, “Sinew for the 
string and twist it.” Since then sinew is used for bows. 

Red-woman said, “ Arrow points can be found in any place.” That is 
why rocks are found all over the country. 

Old-Man-Coyote’s wife asked, “What are you going to do with the 
Crow Indians?” “ We’ll put them in the middle of the other tribes. They 
can fight the rest of the tribes. They can have fun that way.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JOKING-RELATIONSHIP. 


It was Old-Man-Coyote. He was going about, looking for food. He 
went where there were a great many buffalo tracks. He got there trotting. 
A yellow calf was lying in the buffalo track. Its feet were swollen. 
“@-e\-k-a’!”? he exclaimed, “this younger brother of mine is miserable. 
Ill put you on my back and shall soon catch up with your mother.” He 
carried it on his back, he took him along the tracks, he got tired. ‘ Elder 
brother,” said the calf, “ you are tired now, kill me and eat me.” “ My dear 
younger brother, don’t say that again. My dear younger brother, do not 
say that. If I killed you, my bad joking-relatives would laugh at me.”’ 

We do not know who Old-Man-Coyote’s father was. This is why we 
practise the joking-relationship.| Whatever Old-Man-Coyote said, that we 
also say. 


O.tp-Man-Coyote’s VISIT TO THE Crow INDIANS. 


When the Crow camp had increased to a considerable size, Old-Man- 
Coyote paid his first visit there. The women were busy getting bark from 
the cottonwoods and were drinking the sap. Old-Man-Coyote said, “TI’ll 





‘ In another version the statement is made that Old-Man-Coyote’s speaking of the 
custom originated it. The remark about his father becomes intelligible from the fact that 
the joking-relationship embraced individuals whose fathers belonged to the same clan. “ 
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visit the Crow Indians whom I made.” A mountain-goat was eating before 
him, he made a white horse out of it and painted it so that it appeared as a 
pinto with red ears; it was a pretty horse with a yellow rump. He rode 
it, bidding it prance in lively fashion. He put his legs up tight.(?) The 
horse said, “What do you want me to do?” “Paw the ground and neigh 
aloud.” After a while he bade his horse stand quiet. He took the bark 
used by women and from it made feather trappings for his horse. He fash- 
ioned a fancy bridle out of bark; he took the biggest leaves to be found and 
stretched them together for a mountain-lion skin saddlecloth. He made 
red and green flannel out of leaves for his horse, also some fancy breast 
ornament. He stood a little ways from his horse and thought its decoration 
was fine. Then he took dirt and painted himself. He made a switch 
decorated with porcupine work. He looked at himself in a glass and thought 
he looked fine. His leggings and other garments were fine. He had prettily 
beaded moccasins. He had aia ni’ wire braids down to his waist, with bells 
onthem. He saw his outfit was complete. He took an old buffalo shoulder- 
blade and made an eagle-tail fan out of it. 

When the sun was low, he said, “I’ll go into camp.” He was so fully 
decorated that he eould hardly move. “TI’ll have the Crow imitate me.” 
He went a little ways, then tightened his hold on the horse which would 
then paw and neigh. The Crow were playing the hoop game (batsi’kistia). 
Old-Man-Coyote approached. He appeared, not noticing anyone. All 
stopped and looked. “Who is this Crow? There’s no one like him.” 
The women ran out to look at the handsome man. The women were 
having a plum-seed game. ’ He would watch them, then he would tighten 
his hold on the horse, which acted according to his instructions. He was 
also holding a coupstick. He went to where they could all watch him. 
All gathered round to see his dress. He would make his horse paw and 
neigh. The horse was shy. When he came up and they cheered the winner 
in the ring game, the noise frightened the horse. It shied and Old-Man- 
Coyote tumbled off with his finery. All shouted. His horse ran away and 
turned back into a brush-deer again, and escaped to the brush.! All recog- 
nized him then. They cried, “Catch him.” All tried to hold him in order 
to get his advice. All ran for him. His finery fell off. He turned into a 
wolf, and ran off barking. His decorations were strung along the road. 
They looked at all his finery, but when they picked it up, it was nothing 
but bark. 

Hereafter all adopted the kind of dress then seen on Old-Man-Coyote. 
Even the old shoulder-blade resumed its own form. The via ni’ wire 


1 Cf. Simms, 282. 
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turned back into “Spanish bayonets.”’ It took all night before these things 
turned back to their old form. That is how Old-Man-Coyote came to 
visit the Crow Indians! 


OLp-MAN-CoYoTE AND THE WHIRLWIND.? 


There was a woman who was a ghost. Men would come wishing to 
marry her, they would be afraid and not marry,’ it is said. Old-Man-Coyote 
came there. “I’ll marry you,” he said. “Yes,’ she said. They got 
married. Inside the lodge it was exceedingly fine. When they had got 
married she said, “I’ll move camp.”’ When the sun set, she caused her 
lodge to fall down. She put her lodge poles side by side, rolled up all her 
belongings and placed them on top. Then she said, “Come now.” She 
made Old-Man-Coyote sit on top; they sat there together. They went 
rattling through the trees and thickets. In the morning she pitched her 
lodge, set her kettle, and gave her husband food. “This time we’ll stay 
one day.”’ She made the day into night. “Tomorrow we’ll move,” she 
said. When the sun went down she took down the lodge. As she had done 
before, so she did again. She spread out the lodge, she put her belongings 
inside, she made her husband sit on top. She went through a thicket. 
When the sun was the same as before, she pitched camp, cooked for her 
husband, and gave him to eat. 

He was having a hard time of it. “What can I do to endure this?” 
he said. After a while he was looking for a place to run to. “Old woman, 
I am going to hunt.”’ He went and killed a black-tail deer, packed it on 
his back, butchered it and brought the meat inside the hide. She liked it 
very much. After a while she said again, “We'll move.’ She caused her 
lodge to fall. She arranged her belongings and put her husband as she had 
done before. They sat inside the lodge. It ran very fast along a mountain 
side. Her belongings did not fall off, she ran through the pines with him. 
Old-Man-Coyote was having a hard time of it. Then in a little clearing 
she pitched camp. The other people were saying, “How is Old-Man- 
Coyote getting along now?” When she had camped, the woman made 
night out of day. She would lie down to sleep, but the man would not 
sleep then. At night she traveled with him, then he would have been able 
to sleep. “I shall run away,” he thought. Again they got off and came 








1 Another version closes with the sentence: ‘‘Old-Man-Coyote did this on purpose to 
make the Crow do as he did and dress in that fashion.”’ 


2 Translated from a text. Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 97,98. An Hidatsa version has been 
recorded by Dr. Wilson. 


’ The original may mean ‘‘ They would divorce her.”’ 
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down a mountain. She camped. She slept continually in the daytime. 
The day was her night. “I am going hunting,” he said. He ran away. 
Then when she would look for him, she would not fail to see him, for she 
was a ghost. : 

He got to a little mouse. ‘“ My dear younger brother, look after me, I 
shall not be able to live now.” “What shall I do for you?” “You will do 
something for me, she may catch up to us.” “Come,” he said. Now the 
mice were also medicine, they transformed him into a mouse. She was 
looking for him. She got to the mouse. The mouse had a lodge; she 
entered. She really did not recognize her husband for they had trans- 
formed him. “He is a Crow, he may have gone home.” “There is no 
place anywhere where I have not been, I have not seen him.” One of the 
mice was an old man. “I’ll tell you something,” he said, “you are crazy © 
and bad.” She said, “Tell me, father.” “Do as I say, daughter,” the 
mouse continued. “Do you know what manner of person your husband is?” 
“T do not know,” she said. “He is the one who made the animals on this 
earth,” said he; “whatever he saw he fooled, he roams about. Do not 
look for him when you go home, that’s what I want you to do.” “TI’ll 
do it,” she said, “I did not know when I married him that he was the one 
who fools whatever he sees and roams about continually, I refuse (divorce) 
him.” She went home. When men or anything else had come to marry her, 
they had never succeeded. ‘“ What is the matter?’? Old-Man-Coyote had 
said, “I am going to find out.” That is why he had married her. 

The little mouse said, “She is not thinking of you any more, don’t do it 
again, don’t think of her, come.” They made Old-Man-Coyote as he was 
‘before. He came back. “I thought I was the one who did whatever he 
saw, but I met something.” ! He got home and did not meet this kind of a 
wife. He fooled what he saw, he kept going round.” 


9) 


THE HoopWINKED Brrps. 


Old-Man-Coyote was hungry and looking about for food. He went upa 
hill, looked beyond it, and espied a lake with ducks, geese, and swans. 
He stood alone watching the birds. ‘“ How can I get those birds? Here 
I am sitting hungry and don’t know what to do.” He kept on talking to 
himself about ways to get hold of the birds. “I'll go over to those rose 


w 


1 That is, presumably, ‘‘I thought I could succeed in doing anything to anyone I met 
but I caught a tartar.” d 

2 In another version Old-Man-Coyote clings to a rose-bush to make his escape during 
his wife’s journey through the brush. This variant closes with the remark that this is why 
the Crow Indians run away from their wives. 
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bushes. I have some brothers there, I’ll see whether I can get any of those 
geese.” He got to the bushes and shouted, “Where are you, Mouse 
Chief?” A little mouse answered, “Herel am. Whatisit, First-worker?”? 
“Took here, over the ridge there is plenty to be eaten, help me-so that I 
can get some, I am nearly starved.” “I'll see my friends, the other mice.” 
The mice clipped the hair from Old-Man-Coyote’s head. Then they said, 
“Now try to do something for yourself.” He rolled over into the brush 
till he was covered with blood. “Now,” he said, “J am well fixed up. 
Look, Mouse Chief, am I all right now? The mouse looked at him all 
covered with blood and said, “You are all right now.” “Watch me, 
Mouse Chief.” 
Old-Man-Coyote took a stick, went naked to a hill and cried in sight 
of the birds. They all looked at him, and he said, “Come here, Chief of 
the Geese, I want to see you.” They came and asked, “What is it?” 
“My enemies have killed my wife and children. I want you to help me. 
Go over there, touch the breasts of the biggest geese and bid them come 
here and say that I’ll tell them something.” He touched the breast of one 


of the geese and said, “Let us see whether you are brave.’ ‘Then he ~ 


wrung its neck and threw it where the other geese could not see it. He 
went over the ridge. “Let one of you come again, I’ll tell you some 
stories.” He wrung the neck of another bird and threw it out of sight. 
Again he said, “Look and send the biggest-breasted one in the crowd, he 
will be the bravest.’ Again he broke the bird’s neck, then he asked to have 
the fattest sent to him. This time he did not kill the bird but merely dis- 
jointed its neck. The other birds saw it flapping about and asked, “ What 
are you doing?” Old-Man-Coyote said, “This bird saw I was in mourn- 
ing and so it is practising for a sham battle.” The bird said, “This is 


Old-Man-Coyote, unless we look out, he’ll destroy all of us.” So the birds. | 


flew away.’ 


Otp-Man-CoyoTE AND PORCUPINE.® 


Porcupine was very hungry and was following a buffalo trail. He sat 
down on one side of a river where buffalo had crossed. Some buffalo came 
up tohim. A fat buffalo said, “ You poor thing, where do you want to go?” 





1 Itsi‘k-ba’(hi)ric, a descriptive appellation interchangeable with ‘‘Old Man-Coyote.”’ 
2 Simms, 209. For the distribution of the myth see Dorsey and Kroeber, 60, footnote 2 
‘and Lowie, (d), 111. The Crow version is rather atypical. 
’ Lowie, (e€), 267; Spinden, 21. The footnotes given by these writers show that the tale 
occurs among the Ute, Jicarilla Apache, Wichita, Osage, Maidu, and Zufii. Dorsey, (b), 
' 453, gives a version in which Turtle takes Porcupine’s place. The Assiniboin have a much- 


attenuated variant (Lowie, (d), 202), which resembles the Kutenai version in having an 
elk killed by a bird. 
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“T want to cross, but I am unable.” “I’ll take you. Sit on the back of 
my neck and hang on to my horns.” “No, I am like a ball, I’ll fall into 
the water.” “Climb on to my back and hold on to my hair, I’ll take you.” 
“No, I’m like a ball, Ill fall into the water.” “Ride on my hip-bone and 
hang on to my tail.” “No, I’m likea ball, I’ll fall into the river.”” “Well, 
then I’ll open my anus, you can crawl in and come out on the other side.” 
So he did and Porcupine entered. Porcupine said, “ When you get across, 
let me know.”” He swam across. When over there, Porcupine struck the 
buffalo’s heart with his quills and came out of the orifice when he was 
dying. The buffalo died. 
~ Porcupine had nothing to butcher with, so he went to the river bank to 
look for something. Old-Man-Coyote came up. “What are you doing?” 
“T am hunting for something sharp to butcher buffalo with.” “I have 
two knives, I'll give you one.” “Very well, I’ll do the planning,” said 
Old-Man-Coyote. He had a sharp knife and a blunt one, and gave the 
blunt one to Porcupine. Old-Man-Coyote said: “Now we’ll make a run 
and the one who opens the belly of the buffalo shall have all of it to eat.” 
The other consented. Old-Man-Coyote said, “I’ll try first.”” He jumped 
over the buffalo and tried to make a cut but failed. Porcupine made a run 
and split him open. Porcupine said to Old-Man-Coyote, “You planned 
that yourself, you’d better go.” Old-Man-Coyote said, “My wife and 
children are all hungry, I’ll bring them. Let them eat what you leave.” 
He went. Porcupine butchered the buffalo. There was a tree with a 
limb hanging over the river. At the end of the limb was a big nest. There 
Porcupine hauled all the meat, made a fire on the top and ate. Old-Man- 
Coyote came with his wife, a big wolf, and a lot of little ones. He came 
to where the buffalo had been. “I wonder where my brother is. He was 
‘right here.’ He looked about, but could not find him. He came to the 
river bank where Porcupine was and caught sight of the shadow. “I'll 
go and see him.” He dived into the water. He could not find anything 
and came out nearly dead. The young wolves wanted to go in, but Old- 
- Man-Coyote restrained them. “TI dived in the wrong place, I’ll go away and 
float down to the right place.” He dived and came up again. “Iam light, 
that is why.” So he tied stones to himself. He saw Porcupine laughing 
at him in the water. Having put the stones on, he dived. He could not 
come up when out of breath, so he eased himself in the water and the 
excrements floated on the surface. One young wolf said, “My father must 
have got there, I see ashes coming up.”’ At last he came up almost dead, 
with mucus coming out of his mouth. “Wait awhile.” One of the young 
ones howled, looked up, and saw Porcupine on the limb of thetree. “Look, 
he’s up there.” Old-Man-Coyote saw Porcupine laughing. “Brother, 


DS 
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send some meat down, let them eat.” “Which one is hungry?” He 
pointed at a lean one. Porcupine threw down a foot of the buffalo, knock- 
ing the little one down and killing him. “Where’s another?” He killed 
the second one with the other foot. ‘“Where’s another?” In similar 
fashion he killed the third and the fourth. Old-Man-Coyote said, “ Now 
throw some meat down, you have killed some of my family.” He took the 
ardce (muscle of hind leg) and knocked his wife down. She got up crying 
and began to eat with her family. She was crying. Her husband said, 
“Tet us go, the fewer we are, the better; we’ll each have so much more.” 
Old-Man-Coyote said, “You have ill-treated me. So henceforth you shall 
not eat any meat, but the bark of trees.” Since then porcupines eat the 
bark of trees and not meat. 


OxLp-Man-CoyoTE AND Rappsit 


Old-Man-Coyote came to a jack-rabbit. They sat down together and 
began to talk. “Now,” said Old-Man-Coyote, “we’ll sit down and tell 
stories and if one falls asleep, in ipsius anum alter penem inserat.” Old- 
Man-Coyote began. Jack-Rabbit was asleep, but his eyelids were wide 
open. In his sleep he was able to say “Yes” all the time. Old-Man- 
Coyote told four stories, and then Jack-Rabbit woke up. Jack-Rabbit 
said, “I’ll tell some now. ‘When we go along and take a rest under the 
tall grass and the wind moves, we almost fall asleep; and when we do sleep, 
it’s fine, isn’t it?’” Old-Man-Coyote, half asleep, said, “Yes.” “It’s 
fine when we are by the river bank with ripples, isn’t it?” Old-Man- 


Coyote said, “Yes,” very slowly. “Right in the mountains where the 


streams come out, it’s nice to lie under the pines and hear the wind blowing 
through the needles and the water running. It is fine, enough to put a 
man into a dead sleep, isn’t it?”” A very low “ Yes” came from Old-Man- 


Coyote. “When the day is cloudy, the thunder makes a low rumble | 


and the rain patters against the lodge, then it’s fine and nice to sleep, isn’t 
it?” Qld-Man-Coyote no longer said, “Yes.” “Old-Man-Coyote,”’ he 
called, but Old-Man-Coyote no longer answered. Then Jack-Rabbit cov- 
ered him and ran off. Old-Man-Coyote woke up. Jack-Rabbit was gone. 
“That fellow must have copulated with me.’’ He went on his way. He 
went along, his bowels moved, he eased himself. He got up and looked, 








1 Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 65; Kroeber, (a), 67, 75; Dorsey, J. O., (a), 38; Lowie, (d), 
123; Dorsey, (a), 147. The Arapaho and Arikara versions share the peculiar Crow combina- 
tion with the rolling rock motive. 
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there were a lot of little rabbits. He tried to catch them, but could not. 
His bowels began to move, he eased himself. He got up and saw lots of 
_jack-rabbits, but they got away from him again. His bowels moved again. 
He looked and again there were lots of rabbits. He tried to catch them, but 
all got away. This happened three times. “They are pretty, I'll get 
some this time.” He had a bad attack of diarrhoea. He made a hollow 
of his blanket and covered his anus. He folded his blanket and lay over it. 
After a while he opened it up, but saw nothing except his own faeces all over 
his blanket. He washed the blanket, but the odor could not be removed. 
He came to a big round rock. “Wear this, I give you this blanket.” He 
went on. When he was far away, big clouds came up, snow fell, and it was 
very cold. “I'll go back and get my blanket.” He took it. All the bad 
odor was gone, it was perfumed. “Brother, this cloud is up, if I go with- 
out a blanket, I’ll be cold and perhaps shall not live. I'll take it back.” 
As he went away, the rock said, “Old-Man-Coyote, you trick everybody, 
today you'll have to pay for it.” He looked back and saw the rock rolling 
after him. He ran away. Going up it went slow, down-hill it went fast. 
He jumped aside when it got close, and the rock passed him. He got to 
some bears. “That stone has called you names. I spoke defending you. 
He said, ‘The bear has small eyes, a long face, flat feet, a smooth anus.’ 
I spoke defending you and now he wants to kill me.” The bear got angry. 
When the stone came, he attacked it, but the stone killed him. Old-Man- 
Coyote got to a bull, “Brother, that fellow called you names, I spoke for 
you, he wants to kill me.” “What did he say about me?” “He said you 
had a thick and black face.” 

The buffalo stood still and was going to horn the stone, but the rock hit 
him between the horns and killed him. Old-Man-Coyote ran to the elk. 
“Brother, that one called you names, I spoke defending you, and now he 
wants to kill me.” “What did he say?” He said you had branched horns 
and open eyes and you stink.’”’ The rock came; the elk tried to horn it, 
but was killed. The rock went on. Old-Man-Coyote came to a little bird 
(icta’pia, bull-bat?) which flies about at night. He came to it and said, 
“Brother, he is chasing me, he called you names, I got angry, now he wants 
to kill me.” “What did he call me?” He said, “ Your nose was small and 
your mouth big, and you were so lazy you have young ones on the prairie.” 
“T’ll kill him.” The bird flew up into the air. Then it flew close to it and 
the stone burst in two, but both parts went on. The bird flew up and down, 
striking the rock again. Still it came, broke wind, and broke the rock again. 
Pieces of it were still going. The bird broke wind again and burst all of the 
stone. Old-Man-Coyote went on. This is how the medicine-stones 
(bacd’ritsi‘tse) came to be scattered all over the world. 
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Oup-Man-CoyotTr Tries To Fry! 


One day some geese all gathered and painted themselves. Old-Man- 
Coyote came and said, “Brothers, take me along too.” “No, it’s pretty 
hard; even we can hardly stand it. When we go over the camps and they 
shout at us, we can hardly stand it.” “Take me along all the same.” 
So they took him along. They went upstream and got above a camp. 
The children came and shouted and shot up at them. When they came 
to the middle, Old-Man-Coyote began to fall. “Here’s one falling.” 
All ran toward him and gave him to the chief. “I'll eat him, pluck his 
feathers.” He told his sister-in-law (u’akaricta) to pluck the feathers. 
While she was pulling them out, he reached out and seized her vulva. The 
girl left him alone and said, “It is no good, do it yourself.”” Then the chief 
told his wife to pluck the bird. Old-Man-Coyote acted as before. She 
went back and said, “Let someone else do it.” “I want to eat him, why 
are you afraid?” He began to pluck the feathers himself and Old-Man- 
Coyote seized his testicles. The man threw him aside. The “goose” 
ran away. “It is Old-Man-Coyote.” Then he transformed himself into | 
a wolf and made a trail of dung as he ran away. 


THE BunGuLInNG Host.? 


Old-Man-Coyote was very hungry —he and his wife and children. 
He was wondering how he could get something to eat. He went searching 
for food. He came to a yellow tent, the Owl chief’s tent, stood outside 
and called in. The owl.told him to come in. He entered and sat down. 
He told the owl he wanted something to eat. The owl told his wife to 
fix something for Old-Man-Coyote. She got some bark and pounded it 
fine. When she was done pounding the bark, the owl stooped over the 
bark. His wife pierced his eyes, and grease came flowing down on the bark. 
When he had greased this, it was transformed into fine meat. He gave it 
to Old-Man-Coyote, who ate some of it and kept some for his wife and 
children. When he had done eating, the owl smoked with him. He told 
the owl to come and visit him some time, then he went home. 

When his family had eaten the food brought home and were hungry 


i Told as a Mandan tale by Maximilian, II, 158. Cf. Lowie, (d), 108. 

* For the distribution of this widespread motive see Boas, 694-702. The historically 
most significant parallel is that from the Shoshoni (Lowie, (e), 265), where the owl pierces 
his eyes as in the Crow version. 
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again, Old-Man-Coyote started off for something to eat and came to a 
big yellow tipi again. It was the Elk chief’s lodge. He called in to the 
elk, who told him to enter. Old-Man-Coyote told the elk he was very 
hungry. The elk told his wife to bring some bark. She brought some 
bark; some of it changed into fat, some into meat. The elk told his wife 
to shave off some of his neck. When she did so, pieces of skin fell off in 
shavings. She cooked these shavings into a pudding, and gave it all to 
Old-Man-Coyote. He ate it and what was left he saved. He smoked for a 
while, and when he was going to leave, he told the elk to come and visit 
him some time. Then he went home. 

When Old-Man-Coyote’s wife and child had eaten what he brought 
home, he went out again. He came to another tent, which was yellow and 
had a black top. He was standing outside the tent. It belonged to the 
condor. He called in. The condor told him to come in and sit down. 
When he came in, he told the condor he had been looking for him a long 
time and was tired. The condor told his wife to bring in some big pieces 
of bark. When she brought them, the condor covered himself and the 
bark with a blanket. When the blanket was taken away, the bark had 
turned into fresh meat. They cooked it over a fire. The condor bade his 
wife pierce his nose. She did so. Then grease came out and it was put 
into a bowl. He gave the cooked meat to Old-Man-Coyote and he ate it. 
Old-Man-Coyote told him he was very glad he came there and when he 
had done eating they smoked together and told stories. When he went 
home, they gave him more meat and grease from the bird’s nose. He told 
the condor to visit him some time. The bird was called nii’/ptako ictsé. 
He told the condor to come to him any time he wished. 

When his children and wife had eaten all the food he had brought from 
the condor he went out again. He came to a black tent, which belonged to 
the crow. He stood outside and called to the crow, who bade him enter. 
He came in and sat down. They gave him water to drink. He told the 
crow he was very hungry and tired and had been looking for him for a 
very long time. The crow told his wife to bring some bark. When she 
had brought it the crow covered himself and the bark with his blanket. He 
took the blanket away and the bark had turned into meat and fat. He 
cooked the meat over the fire. The crow told his wife to fix something in 
his bill, and when she had done so, grease came from it. She put the grease 
into a bowl and gave Old-Man-Coyote the meat with the grease. He ate 
some and saved some for his family. The crow and Old-Man-Coyote 
smoked. They told each other stories. When they had done, they gave 
him water to drink. He asked the crow to visit him some time, and took 
the uneaten food to his wife and children. 
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Some time after this the owl came to Old-Man-Coyote’s tent and called 
in to him. He bade the owl enter. The owl entered. He told him to sit 
down in the rear of the lodge. He bade his wife bring some bark. When 
she had brought the bark, he told them to pound it fine. It changed into 
fine meat. He-asked the owl what kind of berries should be mixed. 
“Chokecherries.”” So his wife mixed chokecherries with the meat. Old- 
Man-Coyote stooped over the meat and told his wife to pierce his eye. 
She did so and his eye fell out. The owl doctored his eye and made it well. 
The owl then told Old-Man-Coyote’s wife to pierce his own eye. She did 
so and grease came out, with which she greased the meat. She gave the 
owl some and he ate, but did not eat all of it. Some of it he left untouched. 
Old-Man-Coyote filled his pipe and smoked. When the owl went home, 
Old-Man-Coyote told him to take meat, but he did not do so. When the 
owl had gone, Old-Man-Coyote’s wife scolded him. “Why did you do 
that?” . He told his wife he had done it on purpose because he knew the 
owl would not eat the rest of the meat and so they would eat it themselves. 
When the owl got home, he was in bad spirits and his wife asked what was 
the matter. He told her Old-Man-Coyote had tried to do like himself, 
but his eye had fallen out, that was why he felt badly. 

Next the elk came to Old-Man-Coyote’s tent. He called in to Old- 
Man-Coyote, who told him to enter. When he came in, he smoked with 
him and told him stories, then he asked his wife to bring some bark. She 
brought the bark. He told her to pound it fine. She did so. He told her 
to scrape his neck. When she scraped it, the blood came flowing. Then 
the elk told the woman to scrape his neck. When she did so, shavings fell 
from it. She made a pudding out of them. She gave the pudding and meat 
to the elk. The elk did not eat the pudding but ate the meat. He told 
Old-Man-Coyote to eat the pudding himself, that he felt sorry for him. 
When he had done, they smoked and the elk went home. 

Some time the condor came to Old-Man-Coyote’s tent. He called him 
not Old-Man-Coyote but First-worker. He bade him come in. They 
smoked and told stories. Old-Man-Coyote told his wife to bring bark. 
She did. He covered himself and the bark. He took the blanket away and 
the bark had turned into fresh meat which his wife cooked over the fire. 
Old-Man-Coyote told his wife to stick something in his nose. Grease came 
out. He gave the grease and the meat to the condor. When the condor 
had done eating, he told Old-Man-Coyote that what he had heard was not 
true for he had given him good things to eat. Old-Man-Coyote told the 
condor the others had merely played a joke on him. The condor went home 
and took some of the meat. The elk and the owl came to the condor’s tent 
and asked what Old-Man-Coyote had done. He told them that he had fed 


him well. 
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Next came the crow. He came outside the tipi and called Old-Man- 
Coyote, who bade him come in. They smoked and told stories. He told 
his wife to bring some bark. She brought bark, and he covered himself and 
the bark, with the blanket. When it was taken off, the bark had turned 
into fresh meat. She cooked it over her fire. Then he told his wife to 
pierce his nose. When she did so grease came from his nose. He gave the 
grease and meat to the crow. When he had done eating, Old-Man-Coyote 
gave him some of the meat left for his wife and children. The crow told 
him what he had heard was not true. Old-Man-Coyote told him the elk 


and the owl had told him a lie. He took the meat home! 


Oup-MAN-CoyoTE AND HIS DAUGHTERS.? 


Old-Man-Coyote married a woman. She was big with child, she gave 
birth to a little girl. The little girl grew up to be a young woman. Then 
Old-Man-Coyote was sick. “Ha, ha, ha, keep quiet!’ he said to his wife. 
“Sit close by with your daughter. Listen when I speak. There is a camp 
over there. When the Crow camp and dance there, if a young man comes 
riding on a gray horse, marry that one. He has a skull and makes a water- 
mark sash-fashion on the horse.? Let your child marry him.” “Tl do it, 
Pll do what you say.”” He continued, “When I die, place me on this kind 
of sticks, do not tie me up. What I eat is pemmican, put some with me.” 
Then he died. When he was dead, they laid him there. 

At that time the camp moved. “Go,” he had said, “camp far away, 
don’t come near!’’ He sat on top, looking around, and saw no. one at all. 
Sitting on top, he ate the pemmican. Then he rolled up his clothing, packed 
it on his back, got off, and went away. He went past his lodge and got to 
the camp. The people were camping together. Old-Man-Coyote cried 
out through the camp, “ Whenever people camp together, their custom is to 
dance.” “It is so,” they said. “Paint your faces, put your medicines on 
your heads, I shall be the only one to ride horseback.” He took a gray 
horse and made a water-mark, he took a skull and placed it by his sash. 
Then when they danced the people viewed him. He rode his gray, galloping 
continually. His wife and daughter were watching him. His wife said to 
her daughter, “ When your father was dying, that is the one he spoke about. 








1 In another version Old-Man-Coyote does not succeed at all in imitating his hosts. 

2 Translated from a text. This story occurs among the Maidu, Shuswap, Assiniboin, 
Gros Ventre, Shoshoni, Ute, and Pawnee. See Lowie, (d), 124; Dorsey and Kroeber, 82; 
Dorsey, (b), 430. The Shoshoni and Ute parallels are significant because of the part played 
by the boy; cf. Lowie, (e), 249. 

3’ This sentence is obscure. 
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Tonight I’ll take you over to him, marry him.” Soon after this it got dark. 
Then she said, “Let us go, let us do what your father bade us.” There 
was a person who came out of a lodge to build a fire. As he came out, she 
asked him, “Where is the lodge of the man who carried a skull by his sash 
when they were dancing today?” “That very large lodge is his,” he an- 
swered. Then they got there and stood outside the very large lodge. 
Before they had a chance to ask, the young man came out. “Is this the 
lodge of the young man who carried a skull on his sash today?” she asked. 
“What is it you wish?” “When we were moving camp, this girl’s father 
died. He told me to let my daughter marry a young man with a skull on 
his sash. That is what I want to do. I have brought her, marry this 
daughter of mine!” “It is good to carry out the wishes of dying persons,” 
said he, “let us go to your house.” 

When they got to this young woman’s lodge, she lay down with the man. 
They were lying there when the sun was already high. The mother was 
cooking. She shook her daughter. “Get up and bathe, daughter!” Then 
they took a bath. They returned and ate, then they painted their faces 
and again lay down. 

This woman had another child, a boy. This little boy said, “ Brother- _ 
in-law,” and lay down on top of the man. “Son,” his mother warned him, 
“you might touch your brother-in-law’s face.” This little boy closely | 
examined his brother-in-law’s face. ‘“ Mother!” he said. ‘“ Yes, what is 
it?” “This brother-in-law of mine is my father,’ he said. “Son, don’t 
say that.’ The man said, “Brother-in-law, don’t say that, it is bad!” 
This child said it and repeated it. “How do you know?” the woman 
asked. Because his father would do anything whatsoever, he had a little 
scar among his eyelashes. The boy said, “Here is that scar on my father’s 
eyes! His voice also is the same.” Then they recognized him. 

“You are like a ghost! Are you a dog, or what are you? You have 
come and married your daughter? Old-Man-Coyote is here! He has 
married his daughter, come, look at him!” Then forthwith the people 
came. He got up and ran away. The young men took their guns and 
discharged them many times. He ran away and at last turned into a wolf. 
Then the Crow all knew him. . 

For a while he remained among the wolves, then he turned into a person 
and again approached the camp. A man was watering his horses. As he 
was standing there, Old-Man-Coyote came up to him. “Is there anything 
bad going on in the camp?” The man replied, “There is only one bad 
thing.” “What is it?” “It is rather bad.” “Tell me, what is it?” 
“Old-Man-Coyote pretended to die, he married his daughter, they found 
out and wanted to kill him, he ran away and has not come back since. 
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This is the only evil thing that has happened.” Old-Man-Coyote said, 
“He is no person. He is crazy! He is a ghost! Though he be a Crow, 
he is foolish.” Then he went off. Far-away First-worker sat down by 
himself and said, “You ghost, you crazy one! You married your daughter, 
you have done a most wicked thing!” 


Oup-MaANn-CoyroTE AND THE Mouse! 


Aa 


The young women were dancing and the young men were looking on. 
‘There was a good-looking young woman. She said, “ Young men, expose 
your members.”’ She wished to marry the one with the smallest member. 
Old-Man-Coyote heard it and approached. He meta little mouse. “My 
dear younger brother, give me your little member.” He took it, he put 
on the mouse’s and gave the mouse his own. Then all the young men 
removed their breechclouts and stood toward the young woman, who saw 
them all. Old-Man-Coyote’s member was very small. The young woman 
said, “That one is very small, I’ll marry him.” “Very well,” they said. 

Then they said, “Come! This person’s member is enormous! Look at 
it!” Then they all turned round. The mouse was dragging along Old- 
Man-Coyote’s member, covered with dust. They asked him, “How is 
this? Your member is enormous, your body is small; your member is 
larger than yourself.” They teased him a great deal. They poked his 
member. He would run away. “This is not mine!” “Whose is it?” 
“Tt is First-worker’s. He took mine off with him, this is his. J am trying 
to walk with it. It is no use, I can’t drag it.” They called out, “First- 
worker, Little-Member, you wished to get married. Come on, this is 
_ your member.” He came, he got to them. His member was covered with 
dust, it was huge.. Then he said to the mouse, “Let us go!” They went 
to a little gully, there he took back his organ. He knocked down that little 
creature and killed it; it lay there shivering. ‘Those young women learned 
about it. They ran away in different directions. Then Old-Man-Coyote 
ran away again. . 


OLpD-MAN-COYOTE AND THE BERRYING GIRLS.? 


Two pretty girls were going around berrying. Old-Man-Coyote got 
there. “Girls, what are you going round for?” He wished to do something 


1 Translated from a text. Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 74. 

2 Translated from a text. This is an extremely popular and universally known episode 
of Old-Man-Coyote’s wanderings. Cf. Simms, 284, and Wissler and Duvall, 35f. In a 
fragmentary form the story occurs among the Kutenai. : | 
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to them, he could not do anything. When he wished to marry them, they 
refused absolutely. He was angry at them. Where there was gravel in 
the river the young women got lots of strawberries. They ate them as 
they came along. Old-Man-Coyote saw them. He hid when he saw them 
coming straight toward him. Where it was gravelly, there were plenty 
of berries. He was there and being medicine mentulae glandem monstravit. 
The young women got there. About that place they found plenty and ate. 
Hunc glandem protuberantem cum videret, rompere voluit. She could 
not do it. She touched it.‘ Her hand was wet, she licked it, it was sweet. 
When she wanted to break it, it remained there. It tasted very sweet. 


When she ceased, it was still there. She called her friend. “Comrade, 
come, I have found this big strawberry.” She came and saw it. “I wish 
to break it off.’ She could not do it. “Suck it, comrade!” The second 


one lay down towards it and also licked it. When she tried to bite it off, © 


she could not do it. “Comrade, we’ll break off a big stone and chop at 


its root, then we’ll take it with us.” They broke off stones, both of them — 


carried some, but when they got there it was no longer there. ‘Comrade, 
it was here, it is no longer here,” she said. They laid down their stones. 
“Let us go, anyway we have eaten some of it,’ she said. They went. 


“Let us go.” They had picked plenty of berries. Old-Man-Coyote had — 


taken back his mentula. “Let us go,” said the girls. Talking to each 
other, they went away. Old-Man-Coyote was standing in front of them. 
“Tt is First-worker,” they said and went to one side. “ Young women, you 
have acted like wise persons. You have tasted my mentulae glandem.” 
The young women said nothing and went on. 

They stood still and looked at him for a while, then they went on. 
“Comrade, he was seeking to do something to us, we’ll make him smell our 
vulvae.” After several days had passed, these young women hid upstream 
and kept looking. First-worker was coming. “Comrade, do it, let us do 


something to that dead one.” “What shall we do?” “Take off your 


dress,” she said, “come on.” They lay down on their backs, they removed 


their dresses, they struck their noses so as to make them bleed. He came. ~ 


“Get up,” he said, “you have not got even with me.” He went down- 
stream. He went far off, then he looked back. They were lying there 
white. He went out of their sight. Then he came back again. “You are 
trying to get even,” he said. He scratched their soles. They did not move. 
He tickled their sides. He wanted to make them laugh, he could not do 
it. Again he lifted their arms; when he tickled them under their arms, 
they did not laugh at all. When he again tickled them under their necks 
they did not laugh. When he had done tickling them, he went away, but 
he kept thinking about it. 


a ” 


mee 
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Again he came back there. They were lying on their backs, with their 
feet over each other. He got to them. “I wish to kiss you,” he said. 
They did not run away. Their mammae were stiff, he took them and 
played with them. “TI shall have my will of you,” he said. They did not 
eare. He placed it where their hearts were, but they did not move. “They 
are dead,” he thought. After a while he sat down at their feet, he also 
kissed them. He also sucked their mammae. Then when they did not 
move he sat down at their feet. They lay on their backs, he spread their 
feet apart and saw their vulvae. Both acted in the same way. He was 
in the middle, he looked at one vulva after the other. After a while he 
took one vulva. He stuck his head into their little vulvae, he smelt his 
_ hands. Their vulvae smelt badly. They did not run away. He put his 
nose almost up to their vulvae. “Hahi!”’! he said. After a while he stuck 
in his nose. He moved away, he looked at them. “They may be dead 


since yesterday, it smells like ka’koce.” 2 He also smelt the other. “Since 
yesterday,’ he said, “it smells like fresh meat under rotten one.’ He 
handled their mammae, when he was through he went away. “It is very 


good. I’ll break stones and chop up their four mammae, I’ll make my 
children play with them.” He broke stones well and went back. The 
girls said, “Let us go.” They put on their dresses and ran away. They 
stopped where he was about to go. He laid down his stones. “ék-- 
awa+e’!” he cried. “I have done something. Where have they gone? 
I'll go where they have not gone.” Then he went, but he looked around. 
He kept on running for a long time. Then he walked. “First-worker!”’ 
they cried out. He looked towards them. “You have been cunning, you 
have smelt our vulvae several times,” they said. He stood looking. “You 
have nothing you can say to us. What are you saying?” He did not 
answer and went off. He kept on walking, he was sad at heart. Whenever 
he saw them, he would hide and run away. 


OLp-MAN-CoYoTE AND THE Box-ELDER. 


Old-Man-Coyote would have his will of any women he came to. Once 
he got to a tree, and in a clearing he saw a beautiful girl disrobed. As soon 
as he saw her, he straddled her and attempted to possess her, but she rose 
and turned into a box-elder tree and his member was stuck in an aperture. 





1 Exclamation meaning, ‘‘I have fooled you!”’ 

2 A word no informant could explain, but used invariably in this context and only in this 
tale. 

8’ Exclamation of disappointment. 
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A winter-bird came and said, “Elder brother, what are you doing?” “Tell 
my sisters I am caught in the tree.” The bird told three female beavers, 
who came and began to cut down the elder. He warned them to be careful 
lest they bite him. So they cut the tree in front and behind and split it. 
The blood of his organ was in the tree and since then all the box-elders 
have blood in them. Hence the saying, bicpé baré irapicé; arakuré bicp- 
awwatak, “The box-elder is a wood that returns in kind; the parting of a 
woman’s hair is like the inside of a box-elder (i. e., the latter resembles nice 
red paint).” 


Oxtp-Man-CoyoTE AS THE FALsE SurtTor.! 


A woman had a child. She left it out in a buffalo wallow. Seven buffalo 
found it and raised it. When: the boy grew up he came back to camp. — 
The chief of the camp had two daughters, both of whom were single. When 
they camped in a place where an eagle had his nest, the chief said that the 
man who killed the eagle should marry one of his daughters. The boy 
killed the eagle, but when it came to the ground, Old-Man-Coyote took out — 
the arrow, put in his own, and took both eagle and arrow to the chief’s tent. 
They moved camp to another place, where a silver fox had its den. The 
chief said that the one who killed the fox should marry one of his daughters. — 
The boy trapped and killed the silver fox, but Old-Man-Coyote took the 
fox away from the boy, and took it to the chief’s tent. The chief said it 
was enough and told Old-Man-Coyote to choose one of his daughters. He 
chose the elder. However, the rest of the Crow Indians knew the boy had — 
killed the eagle and the fox, so the chief let the boy marry his younger 
daughter. Old-Man-Coyote and the boy were friends. 

The boy made medicine and caused buffalo to come to camp. After 
a while Old-Man-Coyote did the same, but only seven buffalo came. Then 
the boy made medicine and elk came to camp so that many were killed. 
The boy took all the teeth and made a dress for his wife. Old-Man-Coyote 
made medicine, but only eight elk came. He took the teeth, but there 
were not enough for a dress, so his wife used them for a wristlet. 

In bringing buffalo the boy had made medicine and told the people not — 


to move what was inside when they woke up. When they woke up they © 


found a fresh buffalo chip. Old-Man-Coyote did the same thing, only 


instead of a buffalo chip there was a fresh wolf enipae that had a bad odor and 
had to be covered up. 





1 Simms, 290, gives a fuller version with the same characteristic combination of the 
' Buffaloes’ Ward and the False Suitor motives. In the Arapaho variant the latter appears 

in the Lodge-boy and Throw-away myth (Dorsey and Kroeber, 347, 372), but the detail 
as to buffalo chips suggests a special relationship to the Crow tale. Cf. also Lowie, (e), 244. 


In a Kutenai tale Coyote jmpersonates Tree Chief, who hides but afterwards magically 
secures buffalo. 
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One morning they heard a crier. The young boy was going to swim and 
wanted all the people to see him so all the people in camp went to the river. 
The boy took off his clothes, lay in the river, and told his wife to cover him 
with a buffalo robe. When she did, he turned into a buffalo. His wife 
undressed and held on to her husband’s back; they swam across the river 
and returned. ‘The next day the crier announced that the elder son-in-law 
of the chief was going to swim and wished all the people to see him. So all 
the people went to the river. Old-Man-Coyote lay in the river, bade his 


wife undress and put a wolfskin over him. Then he turned into a wolf. 


He swam, with his wife holding on to his back. While swimming, he got 
exhausted and his wife had to hold him up until they got across the river. 
When she wanted to bring him back, he growled and wanted to bite. So 
some men went across and brought the woman back. Then they found out 
it was Old-Man-Coyote. They jeered at him and he ran away. 


OLp-MAN-CoyoTgE, THE TURNIP, AND THE BEAVERS. 


Old-Man-Coyote was walking along a river. He dug up a turnip and 
asked it for its name. It told him its name. He asked if it had a second 
name, saying that all Indians had two names. He said, if it did not tell 
him its other name he would smash it. The turnip told Old-Man-Coyote 
it was The-one-to-make-the-winds. He told the turnip it was well. He 
rubbed his anus with it, threw it on the ground and said, “If I do this to 
you, make me break wind.” While he was walking along, he broke wind, 
but not very loudly. He did this two or three times, louder each time, till 
it was loud enough to make him jump. He came to the woods. When 
he got to the edge of the woods, he felt like breaking wind and held on to a 
sagebrush. He broke wind, but also broke the sagebrush, and went up 
into the air. - He held on to the trees, but pulled them up till he was bleeding 


_all over. He came to a kind of birch tree growing in the mountains. He 


held on to it, tying himself to it with its limbs. He got well then! 
He came to some rose berries and asked them for their name. They told 


him. He said if they did not tell him their other name he would do some- 


thing to them. They said, “’The-one-that-causes-itch.” He took the 
berries, rubbed them all over his face and body and said, “If you are the 
one that causes itch, I’ll find out,” He began to itch all over and scratched 
himself. His anus itched, his nose itched. He stuck his finger up his nose 











1 The plants ‘causing flatulency and levitation figure in Assiniboin, Cree, Gros Ventre, 
Arikara, Pawnee, and Wichita mythology (Lowie, (d), 127). But the characteristic ‘‘bino- 
mial’’ feature seems limited to the Crow, Assiniboin, and Arikara. Cf. Simms, 286f. 
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and scratched it, then he smelt his anus. When he smelt it, he took his — 


hand away and said the rose berry had made him smell his own anus. He 


kept on scratching his body with bark and a rough stone till the blood was — 


running. At last he got over it. He greased and washed his body. 
Then he got well after a while. 
While going round again, he came to some mice. He seized one mouse 


and asked for its name. “Mouse.” He said it ought to have two names — 
and if it did not tell its second name, he would stick it in hisanus. Then ~ 


the mouse told him its other name was The-one-who-clips-off (akba’t- 


sireca'tse). He rubbed the mouse against his anus and threw it down 
saying it could not do what it wanted and clip his hair off. The mouse ran ~ 
off and went into the grass. One day while he was sleeping, the mouse came _| 
and clipped off all his hair. Next day all his hair fell off. He cried and went — 

home. His wife asked what he had been doing. He told her while away he ~ 
had heard that their children were dead, so he clipped his hair. This is — 


why we clip our hair when our relatives die.! 

After some time he came to a prairie-chicken and asked it for its name. 
It told him its name. Old-Man-Coyote said if it did not tell him its second 
name he would tear it to pieces. So the prairie-chicken told him its name 
was The-one-who-frightens (akbari‘pupék-a‘te). Old-Man-Coyote took 
it by its neck, rubbed his anus with it, and threw it on the ground. The 
prairie-chicken went to a creek, washed its face, and went away. Old- 
Man-Coyote told the chicken it might frighten him if it wanted to. He 
was walking along a river bank when a chicken flew up right under him. 
Old-Man-Coyote jumped up and fell into the river, right into a beaver dam, 
and one of the sticks of the dam stuck right through him.? He changed 
himself into a baby. 


The beaver came and took him into the river and into his tent. The — 
beaver’s mother raised Old-Man-Coyote. She went out to pick some rose _ 


berries. Old-Man-Coyote told her to come back whenever she saw smoke 
coming out of the tipi. When the mother beaver had gone, Coyote killed” 
two of the beavers there, but one of them went into a hole. He cooked 


and ate the two beavers he had killed and stuck their heads out of the door, | 
then he built a fire, went off, and looked back. The beaver woman saw : | 


the smoke and came home. She saw that two of her little ones had been 


eaten up. Old-Man-Coyote was standing across the creek. “Don’t” 


do it four times,” she said. Old-Man-Coyote went away. He was wonder-— 





1 The Blackfoot have mice chewing off the trickster’s hair in the tale of the mice’s 
dance, Wissler and Duvall, 32. The trickster’s explanation of his loss of hair is given by the | 


Arapaho in the identical form of the Crow myth,— even with the account of the origin of 
mourning customs. See Dorsey and Kroeber, 110. 
2 See Dorsey, (b), 460, but especially Russell, 211, and Lowie, (d), 110. 
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ing what she meant by her warning. He thought she meant he should not 
drink." For some time he did not drink. Then he forgot about it, lay 
down by the river, and drank. Then his upper lip was bitten off. He made 
himself an upper lip of mud and looked the same as ever. He came to a 
river again when thirsty and dipped water up with his hands. When he 
had done it two or three times, his fingers were bitten off. He made him- 
self some mud fingers and they looked the same as before. After a while 
he was thirsty again. He made rain and drank some of the water on the 
ground. He did not think this would hurt him. He dipped up water with 
his hands again. Then his fingers were again bitten off. He made them 
of mud again. 


Outp-MAN-CoyvoTE AND HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW.2 


Old-Man-Coyote was living in a big tipi with his wife and his mother- 
in-law. One day he went out and did not return for a long time. On his 
return he said nothing but lay down all the time. His wife asked what was 
the matter. He told her all the friends in his society had said they were 
going out on a war party with their mothers-in-law and if they killed the 
enemy they would let the mothers-in-law take what booty they wished. 
That was why he was in bad spirits, for his friends had told him to do like- 
wise, but he himself did not wish to do so. His wife bade him go outside 
so that she might ask her mother. Old-Man-Coyote did not go away but 
stood outside eavesdropping. His wife asked her mother, and she con- 
sented. As soon as he heard this he went off, and when he returned his 
wife told him that her mother would accompany him. She made moccasins 
for her husband, and so did the old woman. Old-Man-Coyote told them 
the young men would stop at a certain place to wait for one another. 

The next day they started. When they got to a river, Old-Man-Coyote 
walked ahead of his mother-in-law and disrobing began to wade. In mid- 

stream he knelt down so that the water came up to his waist. The old 
“woman thought the water was deep, took off her moccasins, and raised her 
dress when she got to that place. Old-Man-Coyote reached the bank, 
dressed, and went on. When his mother-in-law was about to get out, he 
turned round, hid, and watched her. When she had raised her dress; he 
caught sight of her genitalia. 








: 1 A similar motive occurs in a different setting among the Assiniboin, where the turtle 

_ delivers the warning and seizes the trickster by his lips. See Lowie, (d), 114. For the tale 
of the beavers compare Simms, 287. Dr. Wilson collected an Hidatsa tale in which the 
trickster is scared by a prairie-chicken, falls among beavers, and after various happenings 
has his lip bitten off by the turtle. 

) 2 Dorsey and Kroeber, 75, 77. The reader should recollect the intensity of the mother- 

in-law taboo among the Crow Indians. 
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Old-Man-Coyote ran off to a hilltop and when she got there he was } 


seated there and singing scout’s songs. She came close to him. He sang 
a song with these words: “When I looked at it, it looked like a crow.” 


The old woman told him she thought he was singing about her, but he said 


it was a song he had known since his childhood. They went on. He told 
his mother-in-law where the men of the war party were going to stop, but 
when they arrived there was no one to be seen. He built a fire and made a 


shelter, then he told the old woman he would go upstream and look for the — 


rest of the party, bidding her wait for him there. 


He went upstream and stayed there till the sun had gone down and it g 
was dark. He came back and saw the fire from far off. He heard an owl, — 


called it to him and thus addressed it, “ When the fire is out, come over 


there. Break sticks off and hit the shelter with them. Say, ‘Sleep together, — 
Then he returned to his mother-in-law. — 


39) 


if you do not do so, you shall die. 


ed ae 


The old woman gave him some food to eat. He did not look at her or talk ; 
to her very much, but ate what she gave him. Then he told her he had — 
gone far but had seen nobody and was very tired. He went to his bed. — 


Then his mother-in-law also lay down. : 


An owl was heard hooting, coming closer and closer. It broke sticks — 
from the trees, struck the shelter with them, and said, “Sleep together; 
if not, you shall die.” The old woman heard it and began to tremble. 
She crawled towards Old-Man-Coyote and lay down by him. The owl — 


kept on hooting and throwing sticks and bidding them have intercourse 


lest they die. The old woman asked her son-in-law to do as he had been 


bidden. He refused and said he was going to ask the owl to depart. He 
filled up a pipe, and told the owl to smoke and depart since they were going © 
to do what he said. Then the owl went away, and Old-Man-Coyote had _ 


his will of the old woman. The next morning he went out and acted as if 





Se 


he were searching for the rest of the party. He returned and told the old — 


woman he had seen no tracks. Then they went home. They got to where : 
he had beheld her nakedness. There he told her he was going to his friends q 
to scold them for failing him. She went home. When her daughter asked | 
about her husband, she told her he had gone to scold his friends. She did | 
not tell what they had done. This must be why women do not tell what 


they have done. 
ies 


It was Old-Man-Coyote. He announced to the people: “ Go out on the 


warpath with your own mothers-in-law!” He went out with his mother- 


in-law. They made a shelter at night and lay down. An owl was heard 


1 From a text. 
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screeching. Old-Man-Coyote met the owl and spoke to it as follows: 
“When we go to bed, come, break wood, hit the tent and say, ‘Go to bed 
with your mother-in-law; if you do not go to bed with her, you will die!’ ” 


ev 


- The owl came in. At the door he opened his mouth wide. “Copulate!” 


he said and kept on saying it. Old-Man-Coyote did so until she was nearly 
dead. At last they got back to camp. 
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HERO TALES. 
Orip-WoMAN’s-GRANDCHILD (KO/RICBAPI‘rUac) ! 


i 


Sun and Moon once met. Moon wanted to ask the Sun a question. 
“Who is the best-looking girl on the earth?” Sun replied, “Have you 


already selected one?” Moon answered, “Down in the world the finest- ht 


looking girls are the frogs.” Sun said, “The finest-looking girls are the 
Hidatsa.’ Sun and Moon were going to get married; Sun to an Hidatsa, 
Moon to a frog woman. 


One day the Hidatsa girls were going out for wood. ‘There were three _ 


sisters, and the youngest was very good-looking. As they went into the 
woods there was a porcupine on a tree. The two older girls wanted to get 


it for its quills. They asked their sister to go up on a tree. She climbed 


and was about to get it when it climbed still farther. It kept climbing 
on and on. The girl nearly caught it. At last they got near the Sun. 


When they were halfway her sisters called to her, but she answered that i 


she was just about to catch the porcupine. When she got near Sun, he 
reached down and got her. There was a big tipi there, and she stood outside. 
Sun went in and told his mother to go out and call in the girl whom he had 
brought from the earth. 


Moon came up to the tipi. He went in and called the old woman to— 


get the girl he had brought from the earth. She went to look, but could not 


find her and told Moon so. Then Moon’s girl said, “There is a frog outside, — 


but you can’t see me.” The frog talked peculiarly. 


Sun said, “ We'll get married, which of the two is the best eater?”’ ‘The — 
old woman asked the two girls which part of the buffalo guts they wished 
to eat. Each selected a piece, and the old lady boiled it for them. She ~ 
put out the fire. The Hidatsa girl started to eat in the dark. The frog hid ~ 
behind the bucket where the food had been boiled. The Hidatsa was a good — 
eater, but the frog ate the bark of the firewood to make a good sound. The 


girl did not do this, but was the better eater. After the meal Moon threw 
Frog out three times because she was a poor eater. The fourth time she 
jumped on Moon’s back, saying, “T’ll live with you forever.” 











1 Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 321; Kroeber, (a), 90; Dorsey, (a), 45; Mooney, 239; 7 


Dorsey, (c), 60, 340. This is one of the most popular of Crow myths. The three versions 
were obtained from Plenty-hawk, Scratches-face, and Grandmother’s-knife, respectively; 
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each contains elements lacking in the other variants.. Compare also Simms, 299. An unpub-_ : 
lished Hidatsa version recorded by the writer bears unmistakable evidence of direct historical 


connection with the Crow myth. 
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The Hidatsa woman became pregnant. After a while she gave birth to 


ae boy. His father made him a bow and arrows, and a digging-stick for his 
_ wife. Sun told his wife not to dig wild turnips and asked his boy not to 


shoot at a meadow lark. One day the little boy went out hunting. A 


_ meadow lark always came his way, and he could not chase it away. At 


last he got angry and took a shot at him. Then the lark abused him: “You 
are a slave.” The boy got home and told his mother, and they were sad. 
_ After a while the boy’s mother went to dig roots and she dug up a big wild 
_ turnip. She made a hole, looked through, and called the boy to look down. 
He saw many gamblers below! She went home sad. The little boy asked 


his mother what this camp was. “It’s the place I came from; can we go 
home there? Ask your father to get all the sinew from the buffalo when he 


goes hunting. If he asks what you'll use them for, tell him you ll use them 


for your arrows.” 
Sun went out hunting one day, killed buffalo, and brought all the sinews. 


He took them to his wife and gave them to her. She was wondering who 


was best in fixing threads, and gave the sinews to a spider. The spider 


made arope. The woman told her son to see whether she was done. She 


was. ‘They went to the sky-hole and made it bigger. Across the hole 


she laid her digging-stick, tied the sinew rope to it, packed the boy on her 


back, and climbed down. She got to the tops of the trees, then she had 


reached the end of her rope. Sun had forgotten some of the leg sinews, that 


was why she could not reach the ground. 
Sun came back and asked his mother where his wife had gone. She 


did not know. Sun thought it over and began to look for her. He got to 


the hole, looked down, and saw his wife hanging. There was a big stone 
near the hole. He took it and worked it into a smaller size, talked to it, 
and threw it down. “Don’t hit the boy, but the woman.” It hit the 
woman in the head and killed her. The rope was cut and she fell down. 
The boy stayed round the corpse and slept by it every night. 

An old woman was living near the place. The boy went there, entered 
“her garden, and shot holes in her squashes, knocking down her cornstalks. 
She did not know at first who was doing this. Then she thought it over, 

“made a ball with a shinny stick, and also a bow and arrow. She was going 
to tell whether it was a boy or a girl. If it was a boy he would take the 
arrows; if a girl, she would take the shinny stick. The boy took the bow 

| and arrows, then she knew it wasa boy. She hid herself in the corn and was 
going to catch him. She caught him, brought him home, and gave him 
something to eat. He stayed with her. She would cook a great deal of 





| 1 That is many young men from the Crow village playing at a game. 
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corn and put it in a big wooden bowl. She put this behind a curtain and — 
when she took the bowl back, there was nothing on it. z 
One day she said to the little boy, “Whenever I go to the garden I stay 
there for a little while. You may in the meantime eat all kinds of corn i 
except the red.” He stayed round for a while. Then he thought he would 
eat some red corn. He cooked it. The corn burst and turned into black- — 
birds. ‘Two or three times they flew out of the smoke hole. He went out, 5 
closed the smoke hole, and started to cook. While cooking, he saw many — 
blackbirds flying about. He began shooting them and killed lots of them. 7 
When the old woman came back, he told her he had killed lots of blackbirds, i 
and that now they would eat flesh for a while, because of what he had killed. — 
When she entered the lodge she saw all the blackbirds. She took all out to . 
pluck them and made them alive again, talking and praying to them. Then ~ 
she let them go. B 
One day she went to the garden and stayed there. The boy had seen 
her cook lots of corn and put it behind the curtain. He had seen her take — 
the empty bowl back. One day he was going to look and see. He looked © 
and saw a big otter there, eating corn. He took his arrows and killed it. 
At the other end of the tipi he raised the curtain and saw the same kind of : 
otter there. He killed this one too. When his grandmother came back, 
he ran up and told her, “Grandmother, whenever you put away lots of corn, — 
someone stole it. I’ve killed the animals that stole your corn.” She : 
packed the otters away, they were her husbands. She cut her fingers and 
legs for mourning. Since then the Crow Indians have done the same. — 
While she was packing them, the otters spoke and said, “Try and keep ‘ 
yourself from being killed, this boy is powerful.” She carried them to ay 
little hill and the place turned into a little river, which the Hidatsa now 
call “Short-river.” : 
The old woman then told the boy she had a comrade a little ways from ~ 
her place. “Don’t go there, she is dangerous.” Her comrade had a little 
rawhide jug, and whenever anyone passed she turned the opening toward 
him and the person would be boiled. She was always roaming about on 
foot. One day he looked for the woman. He saw her walking around — 
with her jug. She was dangerous. As he came he killed lots of birds, took | 
a string, and tied them all together on it, and used it for a belt. The old 
woman sat down. He sneaked up to her and called out, “Grandmother, 
I heard you were here and have been looking for you. _ I thought you might" 
be hungry and brought you these little birds.” He untied them and gave | 
them to her. He saw her jug lying by her side. He sneaked up and took” 
it. He asked her, “What is that for?” “It’s dangerous, I don’t want 
anyone to touch it.” He said, “TI want to see it.”” He saw an eagle above. 


a 
¥ 
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He asked, “ May I paint the jug with it?”’ The eagle fell right into the jug 
and he poured it out. He wanted to point it at the old woman. She 
screamed, was drawn into her own jug and boiled there. He poured her out, 
brought the jug home to his grandmother and gave it to her. “Whenever 
you bring squashes home,” he said, “you can only carry two armfuls, I 
brought you this jug so you can carry a great many more.” 

The old woman said, “There are two sharp-shooters living out a little 
ways. ‘hey can shoot anything; also they are good runners; they run all 
day. Don’t go there.” One day he went there and found two men killing 
a young buffalo. When he came there, they asked, “ Where do you come 
from?” “J have been looking for you, I am very hungry and I should like 
to get something for you.” They called him to the buffalo and asked him 
to help himself. As he came they cut the buffalo open and took out a 
calf foetus. The boy was scared. One of the men was good, the other 
bad. The bad man took the calf and chased Ka’ricbapituac with it. He 
climbed up a tree and stayed near the top. The man took the foetus and 
hung it about the middle of the tree. The boy was afraid to come down. 


' The men went on butchering and carried their meat home. They were 


wondering whether the boy was still on the tree. The good man said, 
“We have given him lots of trouble, we’ll take him down.’ He went there 
and the boy was just bones and skin. The boy asked him to take the calf 
away and wash the place where he had hung it. The two men said they 
first wanted to ask him for something. “What is it?” “Will you let us 
possess your grandmother? Otherwise we shall not take off the calf.” 
“T’ll try to let you do it, she always does what I say.” They took it off, 
and washed the place where it had hung. He climbed down the tree and 
went home. He told his grandmother. She was willing, and told the boy 
to tell the men to see her in four days. So he told the men. 

In four days they came in with Old-Man-Coyote. They wished to 
make him their iripxek-a‘te! The bad man had his will of the old woman, 
then the good man, then Old-Man-Coyote. He played with her for a while. 
When they had done, all three went home. Old-Man-Coyote knew that 
something was wrong and asked the two men, “Did you possess the right 
woman?” “We are sure it was she,” said the bad man. The other was 
also sure, but Old-Man-Coyote knew that something was wrong. In fact, 
the old woman had turned into a pumpkin and they had possessed a pump- 
kin. Old-Man-Coyote was going to do something. He went away from 
his two comrades for good. 

After a while, the old woman eH “There’s a tipi a little way off, it is 





1 See Lowie, (c), 62f. Men would sometimes surrender marital rights as a token of 
friendship or for purposes of conciliation. 
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dangerous, don’t go there.”’ One day he went hunting. He was on a little 
path and two snakes lay across it. He went by. The snakes asked, 
“Brother, where are you going?” “I have no place to go, I am looking 


for a place to go and tell stories.” They told him where to go and he came | 


to a big white tipi, where sticks were lying in a circle and lots of snakes with 
their heads on the sticks. On his way there he took with him a flat stone. 
As he sat down, he put it under him. One snake tried to enter his anus, 
but struck against the stone. Long ago the snakes had long ‘sharp faces. 
These snakes told him to tell stories he had learnt from his grandmother. 
The boy said, “To begin with I’ll tell a story. ‘Whenever they moved 
camp by the riverside where there was plenty of shade people would go 
swimming and in the shade they could not help but sleep.’” About one- 
fourth of the snakes were asleep then. “On windy days they would come 
to tipis and heard the wind blowing. Then they would cover up with 
blankets and could not help but sleep.” Again one fourth of them went to 
sleep. “When a big crowd of people moved toward the mountain side 
they would hear a rustling in the pine trees. Then they could not help 


but sleep.” Again one-fourth were asleep. “Late in the fall there are | 
long rainy days. We would lie inside and put blankets over us and hear_ 


the rain strike the tipis, then we could not help sleeping.” All were asleep 
now. When no one answered he took his knife and cut off the heads of all 
but one. This snake awoke and escaped. As it went into the ground it 
said, “Don’t sleep in the daytime!” 

The boy came home. One day he was sleepy. He came on a high hill, 
stuck four arrows around him, and told them to watch him. While he 
slept, the snake came. An arrow fell on him. He did not awake. The 
second fell, he was still asleep. The third hit him. When the fourth hit 
his face he woke up just as the snake crawled into him. He broke himself 
in two at the waist, but it was already in the neck. He played dead. Only 
his skull remained. After a long time he caused rain to fall. It filled his 
skull with water. It cleaned it out, but the snake was still there. He 
made a strong wind. It blew the skull into a deep hole. He made rain 
again, which filled up the hole with water. Moon told Sun that his son 
had been suffering on the earth for a long while. The boy prayed to Sun 


to make it very hot. Sun rose and came close to the earth. Toward noon’ 


he stood still, the water was boiling in the hole. The snake stuck out his 
head, but was afraid to come out. He looked at the boy’s body, and it 
was already scattered bones. He said to himself. “I’ll get out, I’m 
about cooked.”’ At once the boy got up and seized him by the neck, took 
it to some stones, and began to grind off his face. He ground off his face 
and the snake was crying. “Brother, stop.” He ground off his face 
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below the eyes. “I'll never do anything wrong again, I’ll be good.” 
He let him go. Just as the snake hit the ground he said, “Once in a while 
I'll bite.” Ka’ricbapituac tried to catch him, but failed. This is why 
snakes only bite once in a while. 

The boy became the Morningstar. He does not come in the summer- 
time, but in the winter he comes in the morning. 


91 


dodo 


Two women were sitting under a tall ash tree, making moccasins and 
embroidering them with quills. One of them got tired; she braced herself 
and looked up. She saw a porcupine above in a tree. She said, “I’ll 
climb the tree and get it.’ When she climbed the tree.and was about to 
get it, it moved further and kept going further all the time. After a while 
it was so far that the other woman did not see her. She kept on climbing 
till she got to the sky. When on the other side of the sky, she found the 
land was just like this earth. There was good water and everything was 
better than here. She saw one big tipi. When she reached the outside, 
someone within bade her enter. A young man inside said, “I sent for you, 
I want to marry you.’ She stayed and continued to live there. After 
a while she was pregnant. When she had a child, it was a boy. Every 
morning the boy would grow larger. There were birds up there, and the 
boy asked his father to make him a bow and arrows. “Those meadow 
larks talk your language; no matter what they do to you, do not shoot at 
them.” He told his wife never to move buffalo chips. When the boy was 
out hunting, the meadow larks would sit on his shoulders and head and 
he would not shoot at them but merely brush them off. Once when the 
boy was sneaking up toward his game, a meadow lark sat on his shoulder, 
and when it started to fly it struck his face with its wings. This meadow 
lark flew, then sat in front of him, and the boy said: “My father told me 
not to shoot at you, but you have hurt my eyes.” He shot at him. The 
bird said, “ You do not belong here, you ought to go where you belong.” 
The boy took his arrow back and began to ery. He stayed out till evening, 
when he came home, crying. His father asked what was the matter. He 
said, “I have shot the bird you told me not to shoot., The bird said, ‘You 
ought to go home.’ Why did the bird say that to me?” 

In the morning they went out to hunt buffalo. When they brought the 
buffalo back to the tipi, the woman took the hide, poured water on it, 
folded it up, and laid it in a certain place. She took the hide, laid it on the 


1 This variant has evidently been affected by the Lodge-boy and Thrown-away tale 


(p. 74). 
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ground, and was going to stake it for tanning. While she was staking it, 
there was a buffalo chip right where one of the stakes ought to be put. 
Then she moved the chip, and there was a hole where it had lain. This 
was the hole in the sky. She looked down from there and saw lots of people 
below. Looking down the hole, she remembered her people and commenced 
to cry. In the evening she came home with both her eyes swollen. She 
could not eat, she felt homesick. She was wondering how she might go 
down there. The man said to his wife: “You are older than the boy and 
ought to know better. You have done what I told you not to do. TI’ll send 
you back home in four days. On the fourth day I'll send you.” 

The woman got pregnant again. The next morning after he had told 
his wife he would send her home he killed a buffalo. He got all the sinews 
in the buffalo; they were brought on the second day. The hide was made 
into a bucket and for a rim there was a wooden hoop. He put a handle 
to it as if for a bucket. The sinew was braided and left to dry. On the 
fourth day, just as the sun came up, he told his wife to dress up and paint 
her face. “You'll see your people today,” he said. His mother asked him 
to let his wife go alone and leave her son behind, but he answered, “If the 
boy goes down, he’ll come back.” He took the bucket and the sinews to the 
sky-hole. The woman went to where she had moved the chips and again 
moved the chips which she had placed back. When she had done this, they 
saw the earth below. “I-have told you not to do this, and you have done: 
it. Your people will have a hard time all their lives.” She tied the sinew: 
to the handle of the rawhide bucket. She got into the bucket with her boy 
and they lowered the bucket with the woman in it. After they had begun’ 
to lower her, they found they had forgotten one of the sinews. “All rights | 
she is crazy anyhow,” said her husband. They had forgotten the sinew from 
the loins, but kept on letting her down nevertheless. It was a clear i 
when she came down. A man was lying in the shade down on the earth. 
The batsi’kista game was being played. While the man was looking at the 
sky, he saw something coming closer and closer. He thought something, 
was the matter with his eyes, rubbed them, and looked up. It came on. 
Those who were letting her down had got to the end of their sinew, but the 
woman had not reached the ground. She was about the level of the tree- 
tops. ‘The holder of the sinew asked, “Shall I let it go?” ‘The husband 
said, “ Wait a while.” He took a round stone and said, “Though you kill) 
the woman, don’t kill my boy.” He threw the stone down. It struck her 
head and broke the sinew string, so that she fell to the ground. The boy. 
did not get out of the bucket. He called his mother, but she was dead. 

The boy thought about it. He looked round, thinking he was all alone. 
He was going round, throwing stones at birds. He came to some thick 
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woods, but got toa path. In the woods there was a big garden with plenty 
of corn and squashes. He broke off the squashes from their stems, threw 
them on the ground and broke them. He broke off the corn ears and leaves, 
smelt them, and threw them on the ground. Early the next morning, the 
owner of the garden came. She was an old woman. She found the corn 
broken off and lying scattered all over. She saw tracks in the garden and 
did not know who had done the mischief. She thought of making a ball, as 
well as a bow and arrows, and leaving them in the garden. Next morning 
she found the ball there in the garden, but the arrows and bow were gone. 
She saw holes in the squashes and still more tracks, but did not see who had 
done it. She was afraid that this thing would after a while destroy her 
garden. She wondered how to catch the mischief-maker and thought of 
making a corn cake and fooling him with it. Just before daybreak she got 
up and came to the east side of the garden. Just as the sun came up the 
boy came. The old woman hid when she.saw him coming. He knew there 
was something nearby. So he stood at the edge of the garden and looked 
round. The old woman crept up behind him. He turned round; he had 
already shot one of the pumpkins. “You are poor,’ said the woman, 
“where do you comefrom?” He took his bow and arrows and told her to go 
away; he was going to shoot her. She said, “My grandson, come, take 
this, eat it, and go out hunting.” The boy did not talk, but looked at her. 
The old woman put her corn cake on the ground, went away, and stood 
there. He came to the food, took it in his hand, and smelt it. He broke a 
piece and tasted it. He kept on eating till he had eaten it all up. She said, 
“Tf you want more, here is some.” She left another piece of food on the 
ground. He came to the pemmican, sat down, and ate it. She said, 
“That is what I eat. When you are through, come to my tipi, and [Il live 
with you.” When the boy had eaten this pemmican, she said, “Come with 
me.” She went, and he followed. She entered her tipi and he followed her. 
She told the boy that his bed was on one side of the tipi. She gave him 
some more of his corn. This boy was the first one to be trapped or fooled 
and caught. He stayed there at the lodge for four days. This old woman 
was the Moon. She was afraid of this boy and thought he would some time 
kill her. He was about six years old. The old woman said to the boy, 
“Stay here and watch our lodge, while I’ll go and get some wood.” There 
was a box by the door which she kept covered up. Before she went out to 
get wood she put some pudding into the plate and left it under the covered 
box. The boy stayed in the lodge for a while. Then he went outside. 
When he came back, there was something moving where the box was. , He 
was wondering what was eating the pudding stowed away by his grand- 
mother. It was a kind of alligator. He lifted the covering and saw an 
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alligator (buruksé) eating the pudding. He gave the alligator a scolding, 
He saw the lightning come out from it. “This thing has eaten up what 
my grandmother stored away, Ill kill it,” he said. He had four arrows, two 
red and two blue ones. When he had lifted the covering, the alligator sent 
out lightning toward the boy, but it did not reach him. He shot him twice. 
in the head, then the alligator died. Then the lodge was covered with fog. 
The old woman saw it from a distance. She thought to herself, “This: boy 
has done something.” She came to the lodge. He knew his grandmother 
was coming and went out. He said, “I have killed something that ate up 
what you had stored away.” When he had said this, he turned, went back 
to the lodge, and pulled the alligator out. It had a horn on its forehead. 
He said, “This alligator was crazy.”’ He was going to make a fire to burn 
him. He began to pile sticks on top of him. He asked his grandmother 
for fire, but she told him to make it himself. So he did and began building 
the fire. He kept on till every part had burned to ashes. 

This country of the Crow Indians was in the middle of the earth. At- 
night the old woman woke up from her sleep and could not help thinking 
of the boy and wondering how to get rid of him. She knew this boy was 
sent to kill off all bad things. She said to him, “Do not go very far. There 
is a thicket of chokecherry trees on the hillside, don’t go there, for there is a 
bear there which eats everything he sees; at noon he goes to sleep.” The 
next morning he told his grandmother he was going hunting, but not where | 
the bear was. He would shoot anything with four arrows and thus kill 
animals. He could even shoot into a stone. About noon he came towards 
the bear’s place. He came on tiptoes where the bear was and found him > 
asleep. He stood over the bear and looked at him. The boy began to. 
touch the bear’s claws. He snorted and got up. He said to the bear; 
“What do you want to scold me for?” The bear then lay down. He told 
the bear not to kill everything, shot him with two of his arrows, and killed 
him. Then he cut off one claw. In the evening he came home and gaye | 
the claw to his grandmother, saying, “Tie it to your breast.’”’ She said, _ 
“Leave it there and I’ll do it some time.” nd 

That night when they were in bed the woman did not sleep, but was 
thinking of the boy all the time. She thought he would kill her after slaying — 
all the bad things on earth. The next morning she said to her grandson, » 
“There are two hollows and there is a man that is running round all the ~ 
time. I do not want you to go there. His shoes are fire and whatever he 
passes running burns up, but at noon he goes to sleep and when he goes to | 
sleep he takes off his moccasins.” The boy said to her, “I am going to | 
hunt.” During.the forenoon he hunted. About noon he came to where - 
the man with the fire-moccasins was. He came up to him. He was asleep. : 
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He took one moccasin and put it on. Just as he was going to put the other ° 
on, the man woke up. “My little brother, let them alone.’’ The boy put 
on the second one and asked, “Brother, what do you do with these?” 
“Take them off, they can do almost anything.” The boy asked him how 
he used them. He started off with the moccasins. He kicked a stone and 
it burned up. The man said, “Don’t turn back.” He turned back and 
ranround the man. ‘The man began to burn. The boy took the moccasins 
off, laid them on top of the man, laid sticks on him, and built a fire all 
afternoon. He burned him up. Whenever he saw sparks flying, he would 
throw them back into the fire. He kept on till evening, then he went home. 
His grandmother said, “Grandson, I have told you not to go away, and 
you’ve been away all of today until evening.” “I went to the man you 
told me about, and I took his moccasins. He woke up and gave me a 
scolding; I burnt him up and that’s why I was gone all day.” 

In the evening when they had gone to bed, the old woman said: “Near 
the man with the fire-moccasins there is a thicket and a man with a long 
knife is staying there. He is more powerful than those you have killed. 
T want you not to go near there.”’” The next morning the boy said nothing 
to his grandmother, but started out for this place. When he came to the 
man he found him asleep with the knife stuck before him. He came on 
tiptoe to where he was sleeping and took his knife. Just then he awoke 
and said, “Don’t take it.” The boy held it in front of him and asked the 
man how he used it, turning round at the same time. Trees and animals, 
whatever came in the way of the knife was cut in two. The boy also-eut 
off the man’s neck. He said, “I’ll take this knife to my grandmother for 
her to cut wood with.” He returned and from a distance he called, “ Grand- 
mother, look at this, I have brought you something.” When he gave her 
the knife, she would not take it. He showed her how to use it by cutting 
trees some distance off, still she would not take it. 

At night when they were in bed, the old woman said to the boy, “By 

the place where you killed the man with the long knife there is a creek, and 
by the creek an old woman with a bucket. No matter how far anything is, 
when she puts the opening of the bucket towards it, it will float in.’ Next 
morning he started for this old woman. At noon when she slept, he came 
on the east side of her while the wind was blowing the other way. He came 
to her and just as he picked up the bucket she woke up and said, “My 
child, leave my bucket alone, you might break it.” She said, “ My child, 
give me my bucket, that’s what I eat with.” “Grandmother, I want to 
use it for a while.” Just then some ducks were flying overhead and the 
boy put the opening of the bucket towards them, and the ducks came flying 
in. He laid the bucket on the ground and the birds commenced to boil. 
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He told the old woman to stay behind and she did. When the ducks were. 
cooked, he took the bucket and poured the contents on the ground. The 
old woman said, “Do not make the bucket face this way.” He made it 
face towards the woman and she flew into the bucket. The boy laid it on’ 
the ground and she commenced to boil. He took his arrows and shot the 
bucket till it was all in pieces and said to it: “Buckets ought not to cook 
without fire.’ He came home and told his grandmother how he had taken’ 
the old woman’s bucket. | 

The old woman told the boy not to go to a certain hill where a yellow. 
stone lay. “That is most dangerous of all and more cunning than the 
rest.”” Next day he went to this hill. When close to the stone, he saw a | 
jack-rabbit, which asked where he was going. The boy told it he was going. 
to where the stones were. The jack-rabbit said, “They are very cunning.” | 
The boy asked, “What shall I do?” The jack-rabbit then gave the boy. 
his eyes in exchange for the boy’s. He told him to take a flat stone and 
sit on it whenever he wanted to sit down. “When you come to a tipi of | 
snakes, if they want to tell stories to you, tell them that you do not say ‘ yes’ | 
but bid them watch your eyes. If they ask you who shall tell a story first, 
bid them tell the first story.” When the boy came to the snake lodge, 
the snakes were lying in a circle round their fire and had their heads resting 
on sticks. He came in and sat down. One of them went underground. 
and was going into his anus. It struck against the stone and went back) 
again. ‘The snakes said, “iké.” The boy said, “Yes,” and went to sleep. | 
“Tn the spring when cherry and plum blossoms are in bloom, when we kill 
a deer we cook it on the sunny side of a cherry-tree thicket. In the fall 
when it is cool we are out a long time and when we come back to our tipi: 
and find it warm we go to sleep right away. Do we?” Before the snakes | 
had said they were going to tell only two stories and while they were telling | 
the two stories, the boy was asleep. At the last word of the second story’ 
he woke up and told the snakes that he was going to tell a story. He said, 
“7tké.” Some were already asleep, others said, “Yes!” All had gone to 
sleep except four. He began as follows: “When out hunting in the moun- 
tains, when we have killed buffalo or deer toward evening and build a fire’ 
and cook, while we are cooking it grows dark. We are very tired. We 
take our cooked food and eat it. Rain comes and when we lie down to. 
sleep, we sleep right away. All of you must be that way.” They were all’ 
asleep. Just when he was through he got up, went to the door, and cut | 
the snakes’ heads off, except for one that woke up and went into the ground, | 
saying, “ Ka’ricbapi‘tua, don’t do that four times. Don’t sleep in the: 
daytime.” 

The old woman said to the boy, “ You have not listened to what I told 
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you. I don’t want you to go to those woods yonder. There is a tree on 
the edge of the woods that is leaning over. If you go there, you will see 
the bones of the animals it has killed.” That night as he lay in bed he 
thought about going to that tree. The next day he started out. When he 
got to the tree, he sent four arrows to the other side of it. After that he 
threw the bow there and walked toward the tree. About when he was 
under the tree he stepped back, and the tree fell. He stepped over it, and 
the tree rose up to its place again. From the other side, he sent his four 
arrows again to the other side of the tree and threw his bow over them. He 
ran to the tree, got under it, and stepped back again. The tree fell. It was 
going up again. - He went under it and to the other side of it. When on 
the other side he again sent four arrows to the other side, threw his bow and 
walked to the tree. He got there, he stepped back, and the tree came down 
slowly. He stepped on the tree and went over it. When he was over it, 
the tree very slowly started up. While he went on the other side, the tree 
got back into place. He said to the tree, “Trees ought not to kill.” - It had 
killed lots of animals. That is why there are a lot of bent trees. He-broke 
the limbs from the tree, took them to his grandmother and said, “I have been 
under the tree you told me not to go under. It does not fall any more. In 
going after wood, you can now go under it.” 

The old woman said, “There is a creek over there and a coulée. When 
you step over it, it spreads apart and widens. When you go in, you can’t 
get out. I want you not to go there this time.’ The next morning he 
started out for this coulée. When he got there, he shot his four arrows over 
to the other side of the coulée and started to run as fast as he could toward 
the coulée. He got to the bank and turned. The creek widened then; 
when its sides came together he jumped over. When on the other side, he 
shot his arrows to the other side and walked towards it. He got to the bank, 
put one foot over it and pulled it back again. The creek widened. He 
went to the coulée and across. When on the other side, he shot arrows 
across and walked to the coulée. This time it went apart very slowly. He 
went in and across. When on the other side he gathered up his arrows 
and the creek could not go back to its usual place. He took his arrows, 
and stuck one on the bank and one in the coulée and said to the latter, 
“Coulées ought not to kill, you have done wrong. Stay this way.” He 
went home to his grandmother. “Grandmother, the creek is not killing 
animals any more. You can cross yourself if you want to.” 

At night the old woman said to the boy, “On the hill there isa lake. 
There lives a monster and when anyone goes there, he opens his mouth and 
everything comes running into his mouth. Thus he eats.’’ This monster 
was a buffalo. In those days buffalo ate people. The next day after he 
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had eaten breakfast he started towards the lake. He took a lodge pole 
along. When he got there he went on the side where the wind was blowing. 
The buffalo scented him and opened his mouth towards him. He came 
flying. While coming he said, “I am coming.’ When in the buffalo’s 
mouth, he clung to his lodge pole. His body was in the buffalo’s mouth, 
his head outside, the pole across the buffalo’s mouth. The boy said to the 
buffalo, “Wait a while, I’ll go and put away this pole and come again.” 
The buffalo let him out. The boy laid down his lodge pole and came to 
the mouth of the buffalo, which opened up. He went into the stomach. 

When he got there, he felt round and touched some bodies that were dead 
and others still alive. He said to the latter, “How is this? You are mem 
but you are no good. You ought to look for a place to get out by.” He 
began to fee! round the stomach. He touched the heart of the buffalo, 
“Do not do that,” said the monster, “that is what I go by. Why do you 
want to touch it?” He touched the kidneys and said to the buffalo, “ My 
elder brother, what are these?” “They are my slippery stones.” , | 
want to make it bad (?),” said the boy and cut his heart and kidneys off, 

He cut up the kidneys and gave them to the people in the stomach, saying, 
“We had better get out.” The buffalo was dead. He cut holes between 
the ribs in two places. He cut the rib off at the joint. Then he said to 
those living, “Come on.” Two men had just got in before he did and they 
came out, two others could not stand up any more so Ka/ricbapi‘tuac took 
them out. These four were the only ones alive. To the buffalo he said, 
“Buffalo do not eat people.’ He said to the four men still alive: “F rom 
this day you shall eat buffalo instead of their eating you. Sit down and 
wait. I'll make you arrows and bows and you can go out and eat and live.” 
He went to the prairie and brought back two knives. He gave the knives 
to two of the four men. He showed them how to make bows and arrows) 
“When you make arrows, make lightning with them and whatever you 
shoot at you'll kill.» He stood*up and showed them how to use the bow in| 
shooting. He told them the buffalo was dead and could not get up any, 
more. | 
At that time snakes could live anywhere under the ground and go int¢ 
a person’s rectum and kill him. The man with the fire-moccasins was 
trying to kill all the animals of the earth. The man with the long knife 
was doing the same, killing animals and cutting down trees and whatevel 
grew. The falling tree did not want any animals to rub against it, that’ 
why it killed animals. The coulée did not want to be crossed and did not 
like animals to drink from its water, that’s why it killed animals. The bear 
wanted to eat all the animals itself. The old woman with the bucket saic 
she was old and had bad teeth and made the bucket herself. Ka’ricbapi‘tua¢ 
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said: “I was sent down from above to kill all the bad things on earth. I 
have done so.” He remembered the snake’s warning against sleeping in 
the daytime. He went looking for more bad things. In the springtime 
when he went on the sunny side of a cherry tree thicket, it had blossoms. 
He lay there. He stuck his arrows into the ground, two by his feet and two 
on each side of the body, about his shoulders. He laid the bow across on 
top of the arrows. He told the arrows if anything came near they should 
wake him up. The snake saw him from afar and came towards him under 
ground. The arrows at his feet fell and struck his legs, but he did not 
awake. Then the bow fell and struck him in the face. Just as he woke up, 
the snake went into his anus. He gave a whoop, took hold of the snake’s 
tail, and broke it off; but the rest of the snake went right on into his body. 
It went on up until it got to his brains. Then the boy died. 

Old-Woman’s-Grandchild’s father looked down from the sky, searching 
for him, but could not find him for three years. Then he called to him a 
little sparrow and told it to go down and see if it could find the place where 
his son had been killed. The bird went down, came to the earth, started 
from where he first alighted and tracked him up to close to the place where 
he had been killed. Then he did not know where the tracks went and 
returned, telling his father it had not seen the boy. The father sent a 
coyote, telling him to track his son from the place where he had come to 
the earth to the place where he was now lying. The coyote went to where 
the boy first came to the earth, thence tracked him to where he was lying 
and found his bones. He went back and told his father where it was. 
Then the father told a magpie to go to the bones, take the skull to some 
coulée and lay it in there with the brain opening towards the sun. The 
magpie went and did as bidden. He reported to the Sun he had done as 
he was told. It started to rain. It rained and rained for two days. After 
that it cleared off. The Sun became very hot. All the water on the earth 
was heated. All these three years the boy had been waiting for the snake 
to come out of his body and had been ready to catch it if it should come out. 
The water in this skull was very hot. The snake was about to come out. 
Still it was afraid of the boy. After a while it thought the boy was dead 
and could not be so powerful as he had been. As soon as it came out of 
the skull hole, the boy took him by the neck and got up. He said to the 
snake, “You have given me a headache for three years.’ He took him to 
some rocks and began to rub its face against the rocks. The snake said, 
“Twill not do anything any more.” The boy laid the snake on the ground 
and said, “Do not bite or be poisonous. Be a good creature.” The snake 
went off. When a little further it said, “I ought to bite once in a while,” 
and went into the ground. That is why we have headaches and ii" cere 
(a baby’s sickness) and worms in our bodies. 
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After all this Ka’ricbapi‘tuac went back to where his mother had fallen 
to the ground and died. There he found the bones of his mother and his 
little brother. He wondered whether he could restore his mother to life 
again. He shot one arrow up into the air, and when the arrow fell, the 
boy said, “Look out, mother, I might shoot you!” Her feet began to 
move. He shot another arrow into the air. When it came down, he told 
his mother to run, for he might shoot her. His mother sat up, but fell back 
again, and lay down. He sent up a third arrow and when it came down, 
he said, “It’s coming, run away.”’ His mother crawled a certain distance, 
then sat up. He shot up a fourth arrow. When it came down he told his 
mother to run. She rose and ran. He sent another arrow up. When it 
came down, he said to his little brother, “Get up and run, I might shoot your 
head.” ‘The little boy stood up. The woman stretched out her arms and 
said she had slept a good long while. He told her that he would no longa 
go about. “If I kill buffalo, you’ll make a tipi.”’” He went out, found two 
horses and brought them home with him. He told his mother to make a | 
saddle and said he was going hunting. When it was made, he used it, led 
the other horse and went towards the buffalo. He killed buffalo and 
brought home the hides. Next day he went out again. He brought more 
hides. Next morning he went, killed some more buffalo, and brought the. 
hides. Next day he went out and got more hides. His mother told him 
that would be enough. She staked the hides to the ground. When they 
were dry, she scraped the hair off and rubbed brains on, then left them in 
the river. After a while she took them out and dried them. Then she 
sewed them together and made a tipi. This time of the year they made 
tipis in the olden days — when berries were ripe. He told his mother next 
summer he would take her to her people. All next winter they lived 
together. 

The next spring, when the snow had melted, they were camping in a 
certain place when a little bird came to the boy and told him a man with 
long arms was going to take him by his father’s orders and bade him be or 
the lookout. At night when Long-arms was to come, the boy told his 
younger brother to sleep in his bed and tied a feather to his head. He told) 
the younger boy that if he were taken away, he would bring him back: 
The bird had told Ka’ricbapi‘tuac that Long-arms would take him and 
someone else would eat him. After midnight the younger boy was taken 
by Long-arms, who had an odor by which the older boy was awakened. He 
got up and looked. His brother was gone. He went outside the tipi and, 
looked for the tracks, but could not find them. Then he looked for the 
boy’s bed and glanced up. He saw a piece of the feather which had been 
broken off and was fastened to a pole. He cooked some food, ate, and went 
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away. ‘This is why everyone thereafter ate in the morning and later went 
about his business. From his brother’s bed he sent up four arrows in 
the direction of the smoke and threw his bow along. Then he himself 
went up. 

He got up to the sky and came to a tent. Peeping in at the door he 
saw an old woman getting black charcoal to rub on her lips. He turned 
into a smaller boy and entered. The old woman said, “Whence do you 
come? I am alone, I'll live with you.” While he was there, they heard 
drums beating. “What is that?” “Ka’ricbapi‘tuac has eaten up all bad 
things on the earth and his flesh is very greasy. They are going to eat 
him.’ She said she herself was going over to eat some. The little boy 
asked if she could carry him on her back and take him along. She did. 
When they got to where the drums were beaten, the people were having a 
Sun dance. At the rear of the-lodge was Long-arms. He sat with the 
other boy in his arms. From the back of the old woman this boy saw his 
younger brother, who started to complain: “My breath is about to give 
out. If I were in your place, I should not have waited so Oars Long- 
arms said to the boy in his arms, “You are very cunning, we’re going to 
eat you today.” Ka’ricbapi‘tuac said to the old woman carrying him, 
“Grandmother, take me off.” However, she would not do it. He had 
sept the long knife he had taken away before and had turned it into a 
small knife. When the old woman would not let him down, he cut her neck 
fi. She fell down and he started towards Long-arms. The people nearby 
isked, “Where are you going? They are keeping this thing sacred.” 
Nevertheless he went and requested Long-arms to let his brother go. The 
nan said, “This is Ka’ricbapi‘tuac, his flesh is greasy and I want to eat him.” 
Then the boy cut off his arms with his knife. All the people ran away when 
hey saw this and said, “He was very powerful, but he killed him.” Ka’ric- 
~api'tuac took his brother back. He came to where the old woman’s 
ent was and ate what meat she had there, then he went out. He sent 
trows down to the earth and followed them. His cutting off the old 
yoman’s neck is the reason why children fight their grandmothers and 
arents. ‘The man with the long arms had been taking animals and people 
p from the earth to slay and eat them. All this was done on purpose for 
\@Ticbapi'tuac to kill Long-arms. 

When back from the sky this boy went out for buffalo. While out 
unting he saw some other hunters. He came home. He told his mother 
that he had seen. He told her they were some of her people and would 
0 out hunting again in two days. On the second day he went out hunting. 
gain he saw the hunters where they had been before. When he had seen 
1e other hunters go away, he came back. His mother asked, “ Have you 
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seen them?” “I have seen some.” He thought of going over there, but | 
came back. She said, “ You ought to have gone to see them and ask where | 
the people were.” “In four days Pll go and ask them where the people. 
are,’ he answered. The next four days he went out again and saw hunters | 
in the same place as before. He thought of going over but saw them going | 
the other way and came home. His mother asked whether he had seen | 
them and he said, “No.” He said he himself was eager to see them, but he | 
was afraid of them, because some were crazy. She said, “Only a few of | 
them are crazy.’ He said, “In two days when I go I'll see them this time.” | 
The second day he went out, he saw seven hunters. They had killed a 
buffalo and two were butchering. The rest were chasing more buffalo. | | 
‘Then he watched them for a while and came to the two butchers. Then he: 
came close. The older man said, “ We are butchering, take what we want 
to eat.” Then they opened the buffalo’s-stomach. When the boy was 
coming to the two butchers, the younger one took a foetus from inside the 
buffalo and told the boy to eat some of it as it was sweet. “No,” he said) 
and he walked back. The younger man kept dragging the foetus after the 
boy till both were running. The boy climbed a tree. When he had got’ | 
up on the tree, the younger man brought the calf to the tree and hung it up’ 
on a branch below him. The boy told the man to take it down, but he 
would not doit. “I want you to eat it.” All summer the boy stayed up | 
in the tree till fall when the calf rotted and fell to the ground, then he also. 
came down. He didn’t have anything to eat or drink all summer, but stayed! 
up ina tree. When he came back to his mother, he was very lean. “Where | 
have you been and why have you been away so long?” He told his mother) 
that when he went to the hunters she told him to see, one had chased him 
with the foetus, and left it on the limb of the tree he had climbed. “ That, 
is why I stayed so long.” He told her that he thought of going back to his} 
people and living with them, but now that he found out there were some 
crazy ones he did not want to live with them. His mother said, “No 
matter if they are crazy, they are our people and I want to live with them.” 
He said, “I told you the truth, I don’t want to live with them.” She 
answered, “Do as you please about it.’ “When I go out hunting and see 
some of your people T’ll speak to them. When I come back, we'll go up! 
to the sky. There'll be a lot more of bad things.”’ When out hunting,‘ he) 
saw some hunters. One had killed a buffalo. He came to him. The) 
hunter said: “Take some of what I’ve killed and eat it.” The boy would 
not do it. He said to him, “I was going to live with you. Last spring) 
when I climbed the tree I did not get off till fall.” He told the hunter: 
“When I was about to live with you I was going to make you good people: 
and plant what you were going to eat, but now you'll eat wild animals. 
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_ When you were to die on this earth, I was going to make you people again, 
and now I can’t do it. My mother and brother have died on this earth. 
I have taken them back. I am going up to be one of the stars. You will 
not see me while the buffalo are calving, but you'll see me after they have 
given birth to calves.” 5 

He went home and told his mother he had seen one of her people and 
told him bad things. He said to the hunter: “You will pray to us and 
give your skin to us and we'll pay you for it.””. Then he thought of how to 
goup. He thought the night was the best time. So one night his brother, 
mother, and dogs all stood up in the tipi. He sent arrows up to the sky from 
there. His mother, brother, and the dogs followed, he himself went last. 
They went up to the sky. Ever since they have been stars and would 
appear during two moons in the spring, then not any more for two months, 
and then they would appear again! 


3. 


The people were moving and camped. Some young women went down 
the creek for wood. One of them was good-looking. A porcupine was 
halfway up a box-elder tree. One woman said she was going to catch it, 
but the porcupine moved higher. She came closer, but the porcupine moved 
higher still. Both kept on climbing higher and higher.. When she was high 
up, the other young woman called to her friend and told her to come down, 
_ but she said she was about to catch the porcupine and would not come down. 
After a while she was too far to hear her companion. Porcupine went on 
the other side of the sky, and the young woman followed. She could not 
_ go back for the place of entrance had closed behind. She saw one tent. A 
man came out, and she came toward him. He had done this (sent the 
porcupine) on purpose to marry her. Hemarried her. They lived together; 
She became pregnant. When the child was born, it was a boy. He grew 
up and ran about. His father made arrows for him. He told the boy not 
"to shoot at the meadow larks, which spoke the Crow language. 
While the boy was running about, the meadow larks were sitting round 
till he got angry and shot at one. The bird cried, “ You ought to go home, 
you are an Indian.” He came home and cried. His father asked why he 
was crying. He told him the bird had said he did not belong there and 
should go home. He asked his mother to go out and dig turnips for him. 
The man told his wife not to dig turnips with bushy stems. After a while 
they saw such a turnip and the boy begged his mother to dig it up. When 
she dug it up, there was a hole there. They looked down to the earth and 





1 My interpreter thinks the stars referred to are the Pleiades. 
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saw people in the camp. The woman cried. When she came back home, 
her husband asked why her eyes were swollen. She told him her son had 
asked for the turnip and when she had dug it up she saw the earth and her 
people. Her husband told her not to move away any buffalo chips. She 
disobeyed again. When she moved the chips, she again saw her people 
below. When she came back, her husband asked what she had done and 
she told him she had moved the chips and seen her people. Her husband sent 
some men out to kill a buffalo and bring all the sinews. He said he could 
not keep that woman there. When the buffalo was killed, they brought 
all the sinews. They made strings and tied them together. Then they 
came to the place where the chip had been moved. ‘They tied the woman 
and her son together with sinew and made the hole larger. Then she and 
the boy were let down, but the rope did not reach the ground and they were. 
hanging there. The people had forgotten some of the sinew on the rump of 
the buffalo. Then they knew they had forgotten some sinew. Then they sat 
down ona stone, and told it to hit the woman on the head. The stone fell,| 
the rope broke and they came to the ground. The woman was dead. The 
boy stayed round, and his father above watched him. His father said he) 
would send the boy somewhere, for his mother was no good. So the boy 
went away hunting and killing birds. He came to some thick woods with a) 
path leading into them. He went along the path and came to a clearing, 
where there was a garden. He went in, took some corn and ate it, then went 
back to the woods. The owner, an old woman, saw the tracks. Her name 
was Hicictawia (Red-woman)! She wondered what made the tracks as| 
no one lived close by. She said she would find out. She made a bow and. 
arrows, also a ball and shinny stick. She laid both in the garden. When) 
she came again, the bow and arrow were gone. She found the ball had been) 
shot through and through. No one was there. ‘Then she thought it must) 
be a boy. She made a hole in the middle of the garden, covering it with: 
corn leaves. One morning when she came she saw something had gone into. 
the pit. When she got there she saw the boy in the hole. When she, 
seized him, she asked where his father and mother were. He told her he: 
had no relatives. She said, “Ill keep you; I am alone.” He consented | 
and began to live with the old woman. | 

By their place was a big spring. The'boy killed buffalo and brougill 
the meat. In two or three days the meat was always all gone. The old) 
woman told the boy that the meat was all gone. Then he would go out and) 
bring the whole body of a buffalo to her, but in a few days, all would be gone, 
and he would see no bones left. "The woman was afraid of the boy, because: 
he brought the whole bodies of buffalo. She thought she would make him) 








1 See p. 204. a 
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get caught by a bear. Then she told the boy not to go to a certain thicket, 
for there was something dangerous there. He remembered what she said 
and went to where the thicket was. Some bears came out and charged him. 
He killed them all, cut off their claws, and brought them home, telling his 
grandmother that he had been where she told him not to go, and gave her 
the claws. Then the old woman told the boy there was a coulée down below, 
where if anybody tried to cross, the coulée would close upon him, so he could 
not get out. “Don’t go there.” The boy went to the coulée and ran 
towards it. When apparently about to jump over, he jumped back and the 
creek spread. He went back to the same place and jumped over back and 
forth. Then the coulée remained still. He told it to stay that way, for 


it had killed many animals. He went back and told the old woman how he 


had leapt back and forth and kept it from moving and that he had told the 
coulée not to do as before but to keep still forever. 

Every morning they had fog till the sun came up. Then the fog would 
lift and disappear. The boy told his grandmother he did not like the fog 
they had every morning, which prevented them from looking around. The 
old woman told this boy it was caused by the spring, which on cold mornings 
caused the fog. This old woman made some pudding, gave some of it to 
the boy, ate some herself, and saved some, which she put under her covered 
pillow. The boy did not see any more of that portion of the pudding. One 
day she went to the garden. The boy followed her some distance, then 


turned back toward the tipi and saw a long-otter! eating the pudding. 


This long-otter had come from the spring and had caused the fog. The boy 
killed it. When his grandmother came back to the tent, he told her he had 
killed what had eaten the pudding and the meat. She asked the boy to 
help her drag the otter to the spring. When they had thrown it in, the boy 
went off. The long-otter was the old woman’s husband. She told the long- 
otter to go to the rivers and live there for it was God’s son that was there. 

After a while the woman told the boy about a leaning tree downstream. 


- There were many bones under it. “Don’t go there,” she said. He came 
tothe tree. When near, he began to run. When under the tree, he turned 
back. It fell to the ground. He jumped onit. It did not rise; he walked 


over it and bade it lie there among the bones and not rise any more. He 
went back to the tipi and told his grandmother what he had done and that 
he had told the tree not to rise and fall as before. 

She told him there was a man nearby with fire-moccasins. This man 
slept about noon, and when the boy came there he found him asleep, took 
the moccasins, and used them. He woke up the man, who begged for his 


moccasins, but the boy kicked at him and burnt him up. He thought he 





1 Mythical animal. 
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would now take the moccasins and brought them to his grandmother. Shi 
would not allow them in the tent, so he tied them to a tree outside. They 
were burning all the time. | 

Over the hills there was a creek with beavers. The old woman told the 
boy not to go there. The beavers were dangerous. The boy thought he 
would look at the place. When at the creek, he looked and saw a beavel 
lying by the river asleep. While it was sleeping, he killed it. He cut of 
the beaver’s tail, which was a knife. The beaver had used it to cut things 
He brought it back to the old woman and gave it to her. She took it. : 

The old woman told the boy not to go to a certain creek. One day he 
thought he would look at it. When he came to the creek, he got to an ole 
woman who was asleep. She had astone kettle. He took this and wakenec 
the woman. She told the boy to lay down the kettle, but he refused, facing 
the kettle toward her. She flew to the kettle and burned up. He brought 
the kettle home, catching birds and other animals on the way. He gave ii 
to the old woman, who was afraid and asked him to hang it up. He tied ii 
toractree: | 

The old woman could not find anything to kill her grandson. She was 
afraid of him. She told him of a tent on a ridge, a white tent, and askeé 
him not to go there at all. He told her he would not. He asked her where 
it was, “On the ridge of the hill.” One day he thought he would go there! 
_ When he went, he took his beaver tail knife along. When he came close, 


t 


one of the inmates peeped out, saw him, and said, “It’s Ka’ricbapi‘tuac, he 
is dead.”” When he got close to the tent he took a flat stone with him, 
He came in. The snakes told him to sit in the rear. He placed the stone 
at his anus. One snake would go underground and try to enter. the boy’s 
body, but struck the stone and would retreat. A part of the stomach called: 
piaxita was being cooked by the snakes. They gave it to the boy whe 
looked at it and saw it was not well cooked. So he took it and cooked it 
himself till it burnt. The snakes had put their teeth into it. When the 
- boy burnt it, the snakes suffered pain. When he had burnt the food th 

snakes saw they could do nothing, so they said they would tell stories. 
The boy said he would tell stories first and asked them to lie in a circle 
round the fire, laying their necks on a stick and say, “Yes” when he told 
his story. So they lay down. He began, “In the fall when it rains, we can) 
hear the rain on the tipi, and we shall sleep well.” All answered, “ Yes.” 
He went on: “When we sleep among the pines with the wind blowing and 
we hear the sound of the pines we sleep well.’’ No more answered, “ Yesi| 
When he knew that no more were answering he began to cut off their necks 
with his knife. One woke up and went underground saying to him, “Don’t 
sleep in the daytime.” 








| 
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He came home. He had killed all the snakes except this one which went 
underground. He told his grandmother he had gone into the tent, made 
the snakes sleep and cut off the necks of all but one, which warned him 
not to sleep in the daytime. She told him this thing was going to kill 
him. After that he would not sleep in the daytime, till one day when he 
stuck up his arrows round him and bade them watch while he slept. While 
he slept, this snake came. One arrow fell on his face, but he did not wake 
up. The snake came up to him. Another arrow fell on his face and 
wakened him. But just then the snake entered his body. He _ broke 
himself in two at the waist but the snake went higher up. He broke his 
body off at the neck. But the snake had gone into his head. Then he 
could not help himself. His body lay there in three parts, till all the skin 
had worn off. The snake said the boy had decayed and it thought of coming 
out, still it was afraid of the boy and stayed in his skull. 

The boy’s father was looking down and saw his son’s bones lying there; 
he knew it had lain there for a long time. He sent Thunder down to see the 
boy. ‘Thunder came and saw the skull. He returned to the father, telling 
him of the snake in his head. Thunder shot close by where the skull lay. 
The skull rolled to a washout with its hole facing upwards. Then Thunder 
made rain. The water came down the washout and filled theskull. The 
sun came close to the skull and the water began to boil. The snake had a 
hard time of it. When boiling it stuck its head out, but was still afraid of 
the boy. After a while, it stuck its head out farther. The boy seized it 
by its neck and rose to his feet with it. -When he stood up with it, he said 
it had given him a headache for a long time and that he was angry at it. 
Then snakes had long faces. He filed its face against a stone. When he 
had worn off its nose and was about to wear out its eyes, the snake prom- 
ised, “Ill not do anything any more.” He let it go, telling it to be a very 
good creature. It went off, but when at some distance it turned and said 
to the boy, “Once in a while I’ll bite.””, When Old-Woman’s-Grandchild 
. went after it, it went into the ground. This is why snakes bite every once 
in a while. 

The boy came back to his grandmother, and she asked what had been 
the matter. He told her he had done something that made him lie down 
for a long time. He went hunting and came to two men who were butcher- 
ing buffalo. One said to the other he was going to marry Ka/ricbapi‘tuac’s 
grandmother, and gave him some meat. He took it and told his grand- 
mother. The next time he came to these two men again, and they were 
butchering buffalo. One of them said, “There’s the boy whose grand- 
mother you were going to marry.” One man took out the foetus in the 
buffalo and told the boy to eat it. He began torun away. The man chased 
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him with it. He ran to a tall tree, climbed to the top and stayed there. — 


The man tied the calf to the lowest limb of the tree with a piece of rawhide. 
The boy stayed up in the tree and did not come down. When he had 
stayed there a long time, his father above saw it and told someone to see 
what was the matter. When someone had seen the boy he told his father 
that the calf was tied to the lowest limb of the tree. The father told people 
to take the calf away. They did. The boy came down the tree and saw 
the two men who had done this to him going up the sky. He threw some- 
thing at them and killed them both. Then he thought it was not good to 


live on this earth and went up above. He became the morningstar and in | 


the spring when animals are about to have little ones he does not come out, 
he does not come until all the animals have had their young ones. When 
one looks for him in the early spring, one can’t see him. 


(The narrator added that he did not know why the hero was afraid of | 


the calf, also that he did not kill his grandmother, though she was one of 
the evil beings on the earth, but that someone else killed her.) 


LopGcE-Boy AND THrown-Away.t 
IE, 


A man once went out hunting with his wife. They camped all by them- 
selves. When the man had gone out hunting, a woman came to visit his 


wife but she always left before he returned. The wife wanted to tell her | 


husband about her visitor, but she forgot. After the second visit she took a 
little blade of grass and stuck it in her hair as a reminder but when her 


husband came she forgot again. She did not recollect until she heard the | 


visitor come again; then she wondered that she had forgotten so easily 
and felt sorry over it. When the woman came in, she cooked for her. 
Whenever she watched her visitor, she ate like other women, but when the 
hostess looked away her guest swallowed all the food in a gulp. After a 
while she went away again. Then the wife took some grass and stuck it 
into her hair about her temples so as to make her husband ask what it meant. 
Whenever it was time for her husband to return, this woman dressed up 
and waited for him. When she saw him, she would joke with him and kiss 
him. In spite of her reminder, she forgot to tell her husband and did not 
recollect until after he was gone on the following day. She felt sorry about 





1 The Crow names are Thrown-inside-the-spring (baha-wua-ci'tu) and Thrown-behind- 
the-curtain-of-the-lodge (bita’ricia-aritsia-ci‘tu). The three variants are due to Plenty- 
hawk, Gray-bull, and Grandmother’s-knife, respectively. Compare, Lowie, (e), 280; Simms, 
303; Wissler and Duvall, 40; Matthews, 64; Kroeber, (a), 77; Dorsey and Kroeber, 341. 
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it. She heard the woman come again. When she entered, the wife got 
her something to eat. When she had cooked some meat and put it on a 
plate for the woman, the visitor said, “That is not my plate.” She took 
it away and brought her another. Still she refused. At last the wife 
asked: “Comrade, what kind of a plate do you use?” She answered: 
“A pregnant woman,— that is my plate.’’ So the wife lay on her back, 
pulled up her dress, put the food on herself, and called her guest to come 
up. She came, sat by her, and ate. While eating, she bit open her hos- 
tess’s abdomen and saw that there were two babies within. She took one 
of them and threw him behind the lodge-curtain, and threw the second 
one into a spring. Then she packed all her hostess’s meat to take it away, 
burnt the wife’s upper lip with a firestick to give her the appearance of 
smiling, then took a pole and made her stand up facing her husband. 
When the man returned in the evening, he saw his wife standing at the 
door watching him. She did not come up to kiss him as usual, so he said, 
“T am tired, why don’t you come over to me?” He approached her and 
gave her a push, then she fell over and he saw her stomach was open. He 
cried and jumped on her, then he took her to a hill, and buried her in a pine 
tree. Then he came back crying all the way. 

Whenever he returned now, the boy thrown behind the curtain asked 
him for food. The hunter heard him, but never knew whence the sound 
‘came. Curtain-boy was raised by mice. One day when Curtain-boy 
again asked for food, his father answered, “ Whatever you are, come out and 
eat with me, I have been suffering.” But the boy was afraid to come out. 
One day his father returned late at night, built a fire, and lay down tired 
out. . Again he heard the voice say, “Cook something and I’ll eat with 
you.’ The man answered, “Come out and I’ll cook something and eat 
with you.” The boy now came out from behind the curtain, put his arm 
around his father’s neck and kissed him. The man cried, then he got 
up and cooked something to eat. He ate with his own son. That morning 
. and the next day he did not go out but stayed with the boy. The following’ 
morning he roasted a buffalo shoulder for the boy and told him he might 
be back late. 

When he had gone, his son went to the spring and met Spring-boy; 
he saw that he had big teeth. He asked him to come out and play with 
him. Spring-boy said: “I am afraid of your father.” “My father is 
gone. He is very poor; you have no reason to be afraid of him.” The 
boy then came out of the spring and they played together and ate up the 
piece of meat left by their father. Towards night, Spring-boy said, “It 
smells after your father.’ Then he ran back to his spring and went into it. 
‘When the man returned, he saw that the meat he had cooked was all eaten 
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up and knew that something was wrong. The next day he cooked two— 
pieces of meat. When he had gone, his son went to the spring and called 
his brother. Spring-boy answered, “I’ll ask my ‘father.’” This was 
a being inside the spring that had adopted him! After asking his “father,” 
Spring-boy came up and they played, then they went to the lodge and ate | 
up all the meat again. That night their father returned and cooked 
something to eat. Curtain-boy had had his fill but said, “Ill eat with 
you because you are alone.” ‘The next morning he asked his father to- 
make two bows and four arrows for him. His father asked, “Why do you | 
want two?” “When one is spoiled, I’ll take the other.” He told his | 


| 
} 


father not to go away that day, so he stayed and made the bows and arrows. - 
The boy went to the spring. Spring-boy came out and told his brother 
to ask his father to cook meat and go away. “Then we shall eat.” Cur- 
tain-boy told Spring-boy he should do so tomorrow, but that today his 
father was making bows and arrows. 

The next morning the man gave his son one bow and two arrows, tying | 
up the other set on the curtain. He went away after leaving twice as_ 
much cooked meat as before. As soon as he had gone, Curtain-boy called | 
his brother. Spring-boy asked whether his father had finished the bows | 
and arrows. “Yes, he has made them.” He gave him his own set and 
got the other from the curtain, then both played and began gambling. ; 
Each staked one of the two pieces of meat left by their father, and Spring- | 
boy won both. Then he said, “Come over and let us eat.” He felt sorry | 
for his brother and asked him to eat too. He said, “ Tomorrow have your | 
father roast three big pieces; the one who wins shall eat two of the three.” | 
They played until Spring-boy scented the hunter, when he said, “It smells | 
like your father coming” and went back into the spring again. The’ 
next day the father cooked three big pieces of meat and told the boy to | 


keep the fire going. As soon as he was gone, Spring-boy came out, calling | 


Curtain-boy. “Can I come in?” “Yes.” He entered the lodge and | 
they cooked the three big pieces. When the meat was done, Spring-boy . 
was eager to gamble, for he thought he could beat his brother. They | 
began to play with their bows and arrows, and this time Curtain-boy beat | 
Spring-boy. Spring-boy wanted to play another game but Curtain-boy | 
would not do it. About sunset the hunter came home and asked the | 
boy what he had done with the three pieces of meat and whether there had | 
been any one with him. “In the spring there is a boy that comes out and | 
plays with me. We gamble over the meat. He always beats me and | 
always eats up the meat.’”’ Then he told his father how their mother had | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








1 The native word for this being is buruksé, which is sometimes translated ‘‘alligator.” 
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been killed. “For three days a woman visited my mother, who always 
wanted to tell you about it but forgot. She killed my mother and threw 
one of us into the spring and me behind the curtain. The other boy is 
in the spring.” “Can you get him?” “He has sharp teeth and always 
talks about his father in the spring and how powerful he is. Spring-boy 
is afraid ofyou. Make rawhide cuffs and gloves for me.’ When the 
boys wrestled, Spring-boy always bit Curtain-boy, who had to let him go. 
“Can you get him?” “TI have tried several times but he always bit me 
and I let him go.” Whenever the boy caught his brother, he bit him 
and the spring burst, with fog issuing from it. This had happened three 
times. The boy told his father to stay close by and watch; he should 
also bring buffalo guts and pemmican. As soon as Spring-boy was caught 
and the spring burst and flew towards him, the father was to throw these 
two pieces into the spring. The next morning the man went out but 
stayed near by. Spring-boy came out and called Curtain-boy to play. 
Curtain-boy came with the bows and arrows and lent his brother one-set. 
They began shooting. Curtain-boy wore his rawhide suit. Spring-boy 
asked him, “Where did you get your clothes?” “My father made them 
for me.” “I want your father to make one for me.” They shot their 
arrows and got to disputing as to which fell nearest the mark. Spring-boy 
lay down on the ground to measure it, then his brother jumped on him. 


He had tricked Spring-boy, who had really shot closest. Spring-boy bit 
him, tearing holes in the rawhide. Curtain-boy called his father, who 


took the guts and threw them into the spring so that the water went back 


into the spring again. A fog came forth and covered everything and did 


not go away. The hunter helped the boy to overpower Spring-boy, and 
they took him to their lodge. They filed off his sharp teeth, then he was 


weak. Curtain-boy told his father to sleep with Spring-boy and keep 


watch over him. Spring-boy said, “We’ll have our father sleep between 
us.’ The fog did not disappear at all for ten days. 
One day the hunter left. The boys stayed home playing. They won- 


~ dered where their mother was buried and were going to ask their father. 
- When he came back, Spring-boy ran up and said, “I’ll ask you something 
and I want you to tell me.” His father told him and then Spring-boy 


Wanted to see the place. His father took him there. When they got 
back, Spring-boy felt badly over it. One day the father told the boys 
to stay home, but when he returned they were not there. At last they 
returned and told their father they had killed something great; it was a 
buffalo. | 

The next day the hunter said to his sons: “There is an old woman with 
a jug; she is dangerous. Whenever she points it at anything itis drawn 
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into the jug, where it is boiled, and then she eats it.’ He warned the 


two boys to keep away from her. He left early, then his sons talked to 
each other about how they might catch that old woman. One of them 


said, “Let us catch her asleep.”” The other said, “Let us take a big rock 
with us and if she points the jug at us we’ll throw the rock in and stop up 
the jug. That’s the way we can overcome her.” Spring-boy got a stone. 
When they got near to the old woman, she pointed the jug at him and he’ 
was drawn towards the jug but dropped his rock in and jumped aside, 


falling down. His brother laughed at him. They asked the old woman 
where she got the jug and how she used it. She said, “Whenever anyone 
passes by, I use the jug to call him with.” They joked with her, then 
Curtain-boy said he wanted to look at it and she gave it to him. He 
looked at it and at last pointed it at her. She went in and was boiled inside. 
They poured her out then and brought the jug home, waiting for their 
father to return. They told him how they had got it. 


That night the hunter told them about another dangerous being they 
should avoid. “There is a woman over there with a digging-stick; don’t 


go there.” “What does she do with it?” “She always kills animals with 
it. If she sits down and a deer comes she merely swings it and kills the deer. 


Thus she gets her food.” The boys went towards this woman, wondering ~ 


how they might overcome her. Finally one turned himself into a butterfly 
and the other into a fly. They flew-up to her as she was sleeping on the 
ground with the stick in front of her. Curtain-boy, as the butterfly, alighted 
on the stick, while Spring-boy sat down on the old woman’s head. Then 


they turned into boys again and Curtain-boy took the stick. When the 


old woman arose, he had it and asked her, “ What is this stick for?”’ She 
wanted it back, but he said, “I am just looking at it.” He knocked her in 
the head with it and killed her. He took the stick home and showed it to 
his father, telling him how they had killed the old woman. 

Curtain-boy said to Spring-boy: ‘‘We’ll make our mother get up some 
way.” They were going to start right away but Spring-boy said, “ Wait till 
father comes back, we'll ask him for a stone maul (bii’ptsa) and also for a stone 
anvil (bi‘witce).” They asked him for these, and the next morning after he 
had left to hunt, they also took the jug and a flesher to the burial site. 
Under the pine tree, they discussed which of them was to begin. At last 
Curtain-boy began. Taking the flesher and tossing it up into the air, he 
said to his mother. “This flesher is going to fall upon you.” Then she 
moved. Next he threw the jug up and said, “This jug is going to fall on 
you.” Again she moved. Then Spring-boy took the maul and threw it 
into the air, crying, “This maul will fall on you.” Then she got up and sat 
down. She said to the boys: “TI have slept for a long time.” They took 
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her home, letting her walk between them, and hid her. Their father came 
home bringing some meat. After he had eaten and when he was lying down 
for a while, Spring-boy asked his father to say something. The man wanted 
to know what he wanted him to say. Spring-boy said: “Call for your wife 
to go to bed.” ‘The hunter replied: “Your mother died a long time ago, 
do not say that any more.” Spring-boy kept on saying that he should tell 
his wite to go to bed. Curtain-boy also asked him to say it. At last he 
saidit. ‘Then the woman came out of her hiding-place. They went to bed 
together. He watched her at night and did not sleep at all. For four days 
he did not go away but continued watching her. 

The father told his boys that there was a tree leaning over that was very 
dangerous; whenever anything passed, the tree would drop on it and kill it. 
One day they went to the tree. When they got there, each shot an arrow 
over the tree, then they raced towards it. When almost there, they stopped 
and the tree dropped. Then they jumped on it, played on it for a while, 
and took some of the limbs home, where they showed them to their mother 
and told her how they had overcome the tree. 

Their mother told them there was a little coulée running through a good 
flat country. “Whenever any one jumps over it, it spreads out, and if he 
can’t reach the other side he is drowned. It is very dangerous. Keep 
away from it.” One day they said to each other, “Let us look for that 
coulée.’’ They went to look for it. They saw a coulée coming through the 
flat and were wondering whether that was it. Both shot arrows across, 
then Spring-boy went back and took a run. As he got near the coulée, he 
stopped as if to jump across. Then it spread out, but he did not jump at all. 
Curtain-boy began to laugh, then both laughed. They both started back 
and ran quickly, then suddenly stopped. The coulée spread quickly and 
they ran back, then they jumped over it. Then they played with it and 
drank from its water and jumped about till the coulée no longer spread 
apart. ‘They came home and told their mother they had overcome the 
coulée so that it had no more power. 

Their mother told them of a man one of whose moccasins was of fire and 
who was very dangerous; she bade them keep away from him. One day 
they said they would look for this man. They found him outside his tipi 

sleeping with his moccasins off. They wondered what they could do to 
catch his moccasins. They talked it over and at last Spring-boy+ turned 
into a whirlwind and got the moccasins. He used them and went round the 
tipi, burning up both the tipi and the man. They went homeward saying 
to each other, “In the morning our mother has a hard time building a fire. 
We'll take the fire-moccasins home for her.” 

Their mother told them of a buffalo called Bull-dead-wolf (tsi/ruptse'tce), 
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which had killed many people and was very dangerous. Nothing could be 
done against it, all were afraid of it. She warned them not to go there, — 
showing them where it lived. One day they looked for it. From a high 
hill they saw it. Down the hill there were very deep roads. They said to | 
each other: “We'll hide in a deep road, and if the buffalo gets one of us, | 
the other shall kill him.” They separated. One ran toward the buffalo, — 

| 

| 





hit its tail, and fled. The buffalo pursued him into a hollow, tearing out a | 
big piece of earth each time it struck the ground. The boys said to each | 
other, “We have met something powerful, we may die.” 
called for help, then the other shot the buffalo twice right in the collarbone, _ 
then struck his tail, and now the buffalo chased him. Now the other boy | 
shot it twice in the anus. The buffalo stopped suddenly and after a little | 
while fell dead. They were still afraid of it, thinking it was only feigning 
death. When they found it was really dead, they skinned it, and took the 
flesh home. They tried to cook it, but the meat was too tough. | 
One day their mother said, “Keep away from Red-woman. You can 
do nothing to her, she is too clever. Her medicines go as fast as a wind and 
she can foretell the future from the clouds.” The boys set out and went | 
away from the lodge for a few days. They stayed in the wood and built a 
little shelter. Spring-boy stayed there and Curtain-boy went out hunting, © 
bringing home meat. They wanted to find out about Red-woman. One 
day she came to Spring-boy. His brother had told him not to forget to tell 
him if she came. Before Curtain-boy returned she left and Spring-boy 
forgot to tell his brother. Three times she came to Spring-boy and every 
time he forgot to tell Curtain-boy, not recollecting until after his brother 
had left. At last he stuck one of his arrows at the door, so that Curtain- 
boy should ask him what the arrow was for when he returned. Thus he 
remembered and told his brother about the woman. Curtain-boy wished 
to go home. Spring-boy did not want to. He said, “First we'll try to kill 
that woman, then we'll go home.” It was she that had killed their mother. 
One day Spring-boy turned into a little boy and watched what Red-woman 


The one running, | 


a: 





| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
was doing. . He sat on a tree in front of where she was living. She was lying / 
asleep outside with a digging-stick beside her. That was the medicine she | 
used to kill with. He flew back and told his brother they should go and kill | 
her and then go home. They went there. Curtain-boy jumped on the : 
digging-stick and as soon as she got up they hit her on the head with it, : 
knocking her inside. She was dead. Her lodge was an acta‘tsé (shelter). | 
They tore it down and burnt it on top of her. The firewood popped out | 
and they heard the woman laughing. Then they threw the wood back again. 


She continued saying, “No matter what you do, boys, you'll be killed.” 
They watched her closely and each time threw the bark into the fire again. | 
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When everything was burnt up thoroughly, they went home with the digging- 
stick and gave it to their mother, telling her to dig with it. They were glad 
to have killed Red-woman because she had killed their mother. 

Their mother told them there was a white tipi that was very dangerous 
and that they should not go there. After a few days the boys talked it 
over and decided to look for the tipi. Curtain-boy believed what their 
mother said, but Spring-boy said, “We can overcome that and can kill 
anything.” He wanted his brother to come also. They set out together, 
but after a while Curtain-boy said, “Our mother was alone, that is why she 
got killed. I will stay with her this time.” Spring-boy went on and saw 
representations of snakes on the tipi; near the door there was a picture 
of a snake facing him and in the back were two more snake pictures. 
Before leaving, Curtain-boy had told his brother that he was going to watch 
him. Before Spring-boy got to the lodge he met a jack-rabbit and exchanged 
eyes with him. The rabbit wanted to go away at once but Spring-boy 
bade him stay till he was able to see well with his eyes. Then he asked 
for the rabbit’s name and it answered, “Running-jack-rabbit.” Below 
there was a big clump of sagebrush and there Spring-boy told the rabbit 
to wait for him. Next Spring-boy met Old-Man-Coyote, who said “That 
tent is dangerous, I can do nothing for you. Get a flat stone and as soon 
as you get inside, put it under you to sit down on.” He got a flat stone 
and arrived at the door. He asked, “Is there anyone inside?”” Some one 
answered from within, “Whom do you want to see?” Spring-boy said, 
“Is Snake-face there?” “Yes.’’ Then Snake-face asked him to enter 
and when he got in they bade him sit down in the rear. He laid down the 
stone and sat down on it. Hardly had he done this when one of the snakes 
went into the ground and tried to crawl into his anus but struck the stone. 
After a while a second one tried to do the same. They were all snakes. 

They said they always told stories. Spring-boy said: “That is what 
I like to hear.” They began telling stories and he always answered “ Yes.” 
After a while, however, he told them they should go on without waiting 
‘for him to say, “Yes.” So he fell asleep but his eyes remained open because 
he had borrowed the rabbit’s eyes; accordingly, they thought he was awake. 
‘The snakes had sticks to rest their heads on. Several of them tried to 
enter his anus but they struck the stone. After a while he awoke and asked 
Whether he should tell stories. They said he should, and he told them to 
reply, “Yes.” Spring-boy began as follows: “When a big crowd of people 
move and reach a river, they are always eager to get there. When they 
arrive, there will be a big shade and the river will be high. We'll smell the 
tiver and see the trees and the leaves floating down and the blackbirds 
Singing over the river. After all have camped, everybody will go in for a 
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swim, and sitting down afterwards in the nice shade they will fall asleep.” ) 
When he had said this, half of the snakes were already asleep, and no | 
longer answered, “Yes.” Then he began again: “In the fall when the. 
leaves have all turned yellow and are falling off, there are sometimes rainy 
days. They will be out somewhere far along in the evening and get wet, | 
and when they get home they will take a blanket and cover themselves. | 
When they have lain thus for a while, they can’t help falling asleep.” Again | 
half of the remainder were asleep. He began again: “Late in the fall 
when the days are windy, they will be out and come back home and , 
inside. They will hear the wind blowing, then they can’t help falling 
asleep.” Again only half of the rest answered, “Yes,’ now. The fourth | 
time he spoke as follows: “When they move to the mountains and camp. 
‘near the pines and the wind strikes the trees, they can bear the rustling 
in the pines and can’t help falling asleep.” Now they were all asleep and 
he jumped up, took his knife and cut off their heads. Only one snake | 
awoke in time to escape. This one said, “Don’t do it four times,” ! and 
ran underground. Spring-boy could not catch him. Then he called out, 
“Running-jack-rabbit, I have brought your eyes back.” Then the jack- 
rabbit came out and took his eyes back. Spring-boy returned home. He 
told his mother, “I went into that tipi and told stories and put them to. 
sleep and cut off the heads of all but one. That one said, ‘Spring-boy, | 
don’t do it four times,’ and went underground.” His mother said, “ Watch | 
yourself closely.”’ 












After a while he went out and slept under a sagebrush. ‘Then the snake | 
came out and entered his anus. As soon as he woke up, he broke himself | 
apart at the waist, but the snake had already gone higher. He broke him-. 
self apart at the throat, but the snake was already in his brains. He) 
could not do anything now. One day he made it rain. Where his head 
was lying there was a coulée and a deep hole. He made it rain till the 
hole was filled with water. Then he caused a strong wind to come, that. 
blew his skull into the deep hole with water. The snake stuck its head 
out saying, “It is a long time that he has been dead.” Spring-boy wanted | 
to. catch him but every time the snake went in again. Spring-boy made 
the sun shine so that it was very hot and the water began to boil. The 
snake was boiling in the hole. It said, “He has been dead a long while.” 
It stuck its head out but was afraid to come out and stuck it in again. It 
did this again. Then Spring-boy got up and caught it. He was wonder- | 
ing what he should do with the snake. He took it to the hills where there’ 


1 This remark seems to have no application here, but occurs in Old-Man-Coyote tales, - 
where this character is warned not to indulge in some practice as many as four times. 
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were big stones and began filing its face off. The snake began to scream, 

“I'll do nothing wrong any more, I’ll never enter any one’s anus, I’ll be 

good.” Its face was bleeding: the face of snakes used to be sharp and long 
before he ground it off. When the snake made these promises he let it go. 

Before it entered the ground, it said, “I’ll just bite once in a while.” Spring- 
boy ran towards it but could not catch it. He went back home and told 
Curtain-boy he had no brains. “TI melted my brains,” he said. Curtain- 
boy said, “I'll take little stones and put them in your head.” He did this, 
_ then Spring-boy said, “I have a rattle now.” Then they named him 
Rattling-head. The boys went about and Spring-boy would rattle his 
head. There used to be many dangerous beings on earth, but these boys 
killed them all. 

The two boys always went out to hunt. One night when they slept 
away from camp Long-arm (ba-a’ritsg-e), reaching down from above, 
took Curtain-boy up into the sky. His brother looked for bim everywhere, 
making medicine to find him, but all in vain. One day he met Old-Man- 
Coyote and told him about his troubles and asked for his help: “I will 

lal buffalo and give you a big feast.’’ Old-Man-Coyote called all the 
birds of the world to come. All came and Spring-boy killed buffalo and 
gave the meat to Old-Man-Coyote. When all had come, Old-Man-Coyote 
asked whether they knew anything about Curtain-boy. He told them that 
he had been gone several days, that his brother had tried every means to 
find him, but without avail. He questioned the birds one by one: none 
had seen him. They were about to go home when one of them said, “ Run- 
-ning-crow has not come yet, he is a clever bird, let us wait for him.” Old- 
-Man-Coyote waited for this bird, but when it arrived it knew nothing about 
-Curtain-boy. 

_ Spring-boy went home. He lay down one day and looked straight up, 
thinking about his brother. Then he saw in the sky a little hole through 
which his brother had been taken. He called out, “Mother!” “Yes.” 
“T see where my brother was taken.” He showed her and told her he was 
‘going up. He made four arrows, painting one yellow, one black, one blue, 
one green. He went where no one could see him and shot his first arrow 
into the air. This arrow was himself. He shot the second arrow still 
farther, then the third farther still, and with the fourth he landed where 
his brother had been taken. He stood there. No one was around there. 
He was wondering where the camp was and where his brother might be. 
Some one came along and the boy asked where the camp was. It was near 
ariver. Little birds lived there. Spring-boy transformed himself into a 
poor boy and got to the first tipi. An old woman was inside. He waited 
without, and she called him in and gave him to eat. After he had eaten, 
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he addressed her as grandmother and asked whether she knew anything 
about the boy who had been brought in and what they were going to do 
with him. “They will eat him, for they have killed many medicine beings 
on earth. Long-arm brought him here. He made medicine and took him 
to a second camp and from there, after making medicine, to a third camp 
and there they made medicine again and then took him to the fourth camp, 
and there they are going to eat him.” The boy asked whether he might 
get a little piece to eat. She said only prominent people might eat him, 
poor people would not get anything, so she did not think he would get any 
piece. He asked her next, whether he might look on. “Yes, some people 
are going there, you may follow them.” 

The next morning he followed this party and they got to the second 
camp, where he again found an old woman. “Grandmother, what are you 
doing?’”’ She was making parfleches. She told him to go in and find 


something to eat. He went in. The people in this second camp were | 


| 





| 





storks. He asked her whether he might go to the place where the boy was | 


to beeaten. She told him he might, and he left with a party going that way. 
In the third camp he found an old woman working on a hide outside. 


He came up to her and asked, “Grandmother, what are you doing?” “T | 


am dressing a skin.” She told him to go in and have something to eat. 
Before eating, he asked her, “Where are these people going?” “They 
are going where they will eat the person brought from the earth. They took 
him through here yesterday.’’ He asked whether he might see it, and she 


said, ‘You'll have a hard time to see it because there are so many people | 


who will look on.”’ He ate and went on with some people toward the fourth 
camp. The people in the third camp were eagles. 

He got toward the fourth camp. He asked a man in his party whether 
he might get a small piece of the boy to eat. The man turned about and. 
scolded him: “We ourselves shall not get a chance to eat.” The boy 
looked so poor they did not like him and told him to go back. At last he 
got to the fourth camp, where the people were black eagles. Long-arm‘was 
their chief. He got to an old woman and asked, “May I see the boy?” 
She said, “I don’t think so. Go in and have something to eat.” He ate 


and left her lodge, then shot his arrows to the place where Curtain-boy was. — 
Before he got there he played about and stood behind the big crowd of | 


onlookers. There he heard Curtain-boy breathing hard as if in pain. A 
young man stood near by. The boy asked him, “What are they doing?” 
“There are two boys who killed many great things on earth whom the black | 
eagles had adopted, that is why- they brought him up here to eat him.” 
“Will you hold me up and show me the boy.” The young man picked him | 
up in his arms and took him into the crowd. ‘Then the boy saw his brother. — 
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Curtain-boy opened his eyes, and seeing Rattling-head he said, “ Rattling- 
head, why have you waited so long? I have been suffering for a long time.” 
_Rattling-head heard him and asked the young man to let him down. Then 
he walked through the crowd in front of Long-arm, who had his arms 
wound about the boy so that only his head peeped out. He walked up to 
him, rubbing his bow and arrows, which turned into good ones. He said 
to Long-arm, “Let the boy go.” Long-arm answered, “I would not let 
him go, no matter what you did, I'll eat you up too.” Near them they were 
drumming and singing over the boy. Long-arm had a stone and he shot 
‘it with the bow and arrows so that everybody could see blood coming from 
the stone. Again he bade Long-arm release the boy, and again he refused. 
He took an arrow and shot it through Long-arm, and with a second arrow 
he again shot him through the heart. He fell dead. Then everyone fled. 
Spring-boy called them back and told them to bring wood to burn up Long- 
arm. When they had burnt him up, he told all the birds to come down on 
the earth. “It is a good place and there is nothing harmful there.” He 
bade all the four camps conie down. That is why the birds are on earth 
instead of in the sky. He took his brother homeward. When he got to 
the sky-hole, he lent Curtain-boy two arrows, and he himself went down on 
two arrows. When he got back home, he told his father and mother that 
they had a hard time up above. | 
One day he told his parents they would arrange it so that they should 
live forever. They told their mother to be the moon and their father the 
morningstar; Curtain-boy was to be the last star in the Dipper, and Spring- 
boy the eveningstar. 


ip 


Aman left camp with his wife and family. His wife was big with child. 
While they were out by themselves, the man went hunting, When he 
brought game he would call his wife and she would come out to take what- 
ever game he had. He asked his wife in how many months she would have 
a child. She said in ten months, but it was time that month already. 
When going out hunting, he told his wife not to answer anyone who came 
to the rear of the lodge. While he was gone another person came to the 
outside of the rear and struck the tent,’ asking, “Where is the door?” The 
woman did not answer, but the child in her womb spoke in the Hidatsa 
language, saying the door was on the east side. This man outside came to 
the door and entered. The child in the womb told him to sit on the other 
side of the lodge. This woman gave the man some meat. He had a face 
both in front and in the back of his head. When she gave him meat, she 


| 
f 
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used a rawhide plate. The man acted as if blind; when he touched the : 
plate and found it was of rawhide he said it was not his kind ofaplate. The 
woman took back her rawhide with the meat. Next she used another kind | 
of plate, but he told her he did not use that. So she took bark for a plate, | 
but he said he did not use bark for a plate. So she asked him what his plate | 
was and he told her a pregnant woman was his plate. She lay on her back : 
in front of him, pulling her dress down, and laid the meat on her abdomen. 
When he came in the man had thrown a stone into the fire, but the woman | 
did not know it. He touched the meat for a while, then took a red-hot | 
stone and placed it on the woman’s abdomen. It burned through her, | 
He stuck his hand into her belly and pulled out two children. She died. : 
‘The man threw one child behind the screen inside the lodge, took the other, 
and threw it into a spring nearby. Then he came back to the woman and 
burnt her upper lip so she seemed to be smiling and set her down at the door. | 
‘Then he ran off. 
The husband had killed buffalo and was packing some meat home: 
When he came close to the door of his lodge he saw his wife at the door, 
smiling. He called her to come as he was tired, but she kept on sitting there. 
When he came up to her, he still thought she was smiling at him. He put | 
the meat down and threw aside her blanket. She fell backward, and he) 
saw that her belly was open and that she was dead. Then he cried and 
went to get poles, made a scaffold right at the entrance of his tipi, laid his | 
wife on the stage and covered her with blankets, but did not tie her up. 4 
He did not go away, but stayed at the tipi, cooking the meat he had 
brought, and eating it. He ate up all his meat, then went out hunting 
and brought more meat. After his third return, while he was eating he 
heard someone behind the screen saying, “Father, give me some of the food. 
you are eating.” When he heard this he said nothing, until he had heard 
jt three times. Then he said, “Come out, I am poor and alone.” It 
came out, it was a little boy. The boy ate and lived with him. When 
they were out of meat the man went hunting, while the boy stayed home. 
The boy asked his father to make him arrows. The father made him five | 
arrows. The boy went out and came to the spring, and told Spring-boy 
to come out. Spring-boy came out, looked round, and found no one else, 
so he began to throw arrows with his brother. He made a hoop, rolled it, 
and shot at it. They bet their eyebrows. The father came back and 
Spring-boy ran back to his spring. The man made a new hoop with rawhide 
netting, and the boy asked him for four arrows. He told him he would 
use both his left and his right hand. He went out hunting again. The 
boy saved meat for Spring-boy and gave it to him. He ate and played 
with the hoop during the day. When their father came, Spring-boy knew 
















| 
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it even when he was still far off and ran to his spring. The third time the 
‘man went out hunting the boys played as before. He came back and 
‘Spring-boy ran to his spring. The man saw many tracks on the play- 
ground and asked the boy whether anyone else had been there while he was 
gone. He answered that there was. “What was it?” “My mother’s 
son. A man came and threw one of us into the spring and me behind the 
sereen.” ‘Then the father asked the boy how they could get the other boy 
back. He told his father Spring-boy was dangerous, he had teeth that 
eould bite. “We’ll catch him anyhow.” He made gloves for the boy 
and himself, dug a hole where they used to play, and covered it with grass 
and willow. The boy went and called Spring-boy to come out. When the 
boy came out, he knew his father was about and told his brother he scented 
him. He kept calling till Spring-boy came out. They played. After a 
long time, Spring-boy forgot about his father and his odor, and they got 
into a dispute. The other boy seized Spring-boy who began to bite his 
hands, but since he wore gloves they were not hurt. He called his father 
to come as he caught him. The man came out of his hiding-place and took 
him in his arms. He tried to bite and get away, but could not. He asked 
them to let him go, that he would stay with them, but he was going back 
to the spring to give his sharp long teeth back. He told his father to hunt 
and bring lots of buffalo meat and throw it into the spring. Spring-boy 
went back into the spring. He had a ‘father’ in the spring, give him back 
his teeth and while he was there, his real father brought buffalo meat and 
threw it into the spring.s The Spring-man took the meat and told Spring- 
boy to go, that that was his own father. So he came out and lived with his 
father and brother. The two boys played together thereafter. 

The boy stayed with them for two days. Every night when the man 
‘went to bed he took something tied in a little bag to bed with him. While 
he was out, the boys took his bag and untied it. It was found to contain 
some kind of white powder. They did not know what it was till one of 
the boys put some on his member. It felt queer and ticklish. Both used 
it until it was all used up. They put ashes into the bag instead. Their 
father came back. When he used the ashes it seemed different from what 
he used before. It hurt him, so he went out in the night and they heard 
him erying. ‘Then Spring-boy told his brother they could raise their mother 
to life, that their father was having a hard time. So they asked their 
father for five arrows and a bow. He made five arrows before he went 
out to hunt next day. ; 

When he was out hunting Curtain-boy told his brother he was going to 
revive their mother and Spring-boy said he would try. They took their 
‘mother off the scaffold and laid her on a blanket on the ground. Spring- 
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boy had two arrows, one yellow and one black; Curtain-boy’s were blue 
and green. Spring-boy was to try first; he stood over his mother and 
talked to her. “When the arrow comes down, you had better get out of — 


the way.” So he shot an arrow straight from over the woman up into the 
air. He told her to get out of its way lest it hit her. Merely her legs 
moved. Curtain-boy came to her side and shot off one of his arrows. 


When it came down he shouted to her to get out of the way. Just her head, 


body, and arms moved. Spring-boy shot his second arrow up; this time 
it came straight down at their mother. He told her to run out of the way, 
She rolled away from where she was lying, and the arrow struck there. 
Spring-boy shot his second arrow. As it came down she stood up and ran. 


They took their mother to the spring. Spring-boy took his mother in| 


and washed her face and her whole body. He told her to dive twice 


upstream and twice downstream, and when she came out she was as well as 
ever. She went back to the tent and cooked some meat there. ‘The boys ) 
told her not to go outside till they called her. They went out and played 


while she stayed in the tent. The man came back with his pack. The 
boys, who were playing outside, ran toward him. Curtain-boy told his 


father that Spring-boy had restored their mother. Spring-boy said he had i 


not, that Curtain-boy had. Their father told them not to say that since 


their mother was dead. When they were close to the tipi, the boys called | 
their mother: to come out. Her husband threw his arms round her neck | 
and kissed her. All then lived together. This man was afraid of his two 


sons. 3 


They lived there for a long time. When they shot at the netted hoop, | 


their father told them not to touch the hoop till it fell down. One day while 


he was on the hunt, one boy said, “Let us find out what our father told us 
not to do.” When they rolled the hoop, they touched it before it fell, and | 
rolled it again. This time it did not fall but kept on rolling and the boys | 
followed, but could not shoot the middle hole. They followed it over a) 
hill. There they saw a big lake and on it stood a big tipi, half red and half | 
striped. The hoop rolled to the tipi and the two boys followed. It rolled | 
up the side of the tipi to the end of one of the lodge poles and stuck up there. ) 
They stood outside and were wondering what to do, whether to ask for the 
hoop back or not. At last Curtain-boy asked the people inside for the. 
hoop on the tipi. A woman answered. She and a man were inside. The 
man said to the woman, “Go outside and see. If it is a girl we'll adopt 
her; if a boy, we'll eat him.”” When she came out she saw two boys, went | 
in, and told her husband. He told his wife to bring them iny he would eat | 
them. She went out and told them to come in, they would return their 
hoop to them when they were going to leave. They sat on one side of the | 
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tipi. He told his wife to cook something for them. She put a big kettle 
with a lid over the fire. While they sat there, the water in the kettle began 
to boil. The man rose, took one boy, tied his hands behind him, disrobed 
him, and put him into the kettle. He did the same with the other boy and 
put the lid on the kettle. While in the kettle they sat in the bottom and 
were telling each other stories about what they had done. They stayed a 
while. This man thought they ought to be cooked by that time and told 
his wife to take out what was in the kettle. She brought a big plate and set 
it before her husband, removed the lid, took a stick, and stuck it into the 
kettle. One boy jumped out and stood up, telling the other to come. 
Both stood up in the tipi. She told her husband to let the boys go, for they 
were dangerous, and to give them their hoop. He refused, wanting to eat 
them. Their father had returned home and asked his wife where they were, 
but their mother told him they had not come back. He said they had done 
what he had told them not to, but he thought they would get back never- 
theless. : 

_ The man wanted to eat the boys. He took two lodge poles, tied one of 
the boys to each pole, with head down and feet up, and told his wife to take 
one of them. They waded into the lake, went where the water was up to 
their chests, then stuck the poles into the lake, with the boys’ heads down, 
left them there, and went out. While the boys were in the water, Spring- 
boy untied his brother’s arms with his feet and they sat talking under the 
water. After along time, when the man thought they were dead, he dragged 
the poles ashore. He took out the boys, who stood up. The old woman 
told her husband to let the boys go, but he wished to eat them, so he took 
them into his tent again, dug a hole in the ground, built a fire, and threw 
stones in. He brought some cherry-tree limbs. When the stones were 
heated, he laid some at the bottom of the pit, and on the stones he laid the 
cherry limbs, and on the limbs he threw the two boys with their hands and 
feet tied. He threw some limbs on the boys and on these more hot stones, 
covered everything with rawhide, made a hole in the middle, poured water 
down the hole, and covered it with rawhide. Then he put dirt on top and 
made a big fire. The old couple danced round this fire. When the two 
boys were in this pit, Curtain-boy told Spring-boy he was burning. Spring- 
boy untied his feet and arms and told him to sit up. They talked awhile 
and then fell asleep. They let the fire burn all night. The old couple slept 
till next morning, then came and spread something by the side of the fire. 
They removed the dirt from the fireplace. The boys in the pit awoke and 
when all the covering was taken off they jumped out. The man wondered 
What kind of boys they were. The woman scolded her husband. The man 
told the boys she would return their hoop and they might go home. She 
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took a stick and tried to get the hoop back; but could not doit. She called | 
her husband. When he came out, the boys shot him with their arrows and : 
-killed him, but spared his wife’s life. They tore down the tipi, broke up 
the poles, and cut up the cover. They took their hoop back, cut the man’s | 
head off, and brought it back to their own tent. There they told their | 
father that this man had boiled them and put them into the water and_ 
roasted them. They took the man’s scalp, tied it to their own lodge poles, - 
and threw the rest of his skull into a spring. 

When the boys got back, their father told them not to go to a certain | 
tree. If anything went under it, it fell and killedit. They started towards it. | 
They got close and ran toward it. When nearly up to the tree, they turned | | 
back. It fell to the ground. The two boys jumped to the tree, broke off 
its branches, burnt it and brought some of its limbs back. After the two : 
boys had burnt up the tree, their father went and saw what they had done, | 
came back, and told his wife about it. | 

One day the father came back from the hunt and told the boys there was 


a dangerous place where they should not go. It was a deep coulée, and when 
| 








any person stepped over it, it spread and closed over him so he could not 
get out. While they were playing, Spring-boy wished to go there, so they 
started. When they came near, Spring-boy ran to the coulée, acted as 
though going to jump over, but stopped. The coulée widened. Both got | 
back and started for the coulée. When they got up to it, they stopped and | 
turned back. Spring-boy ran to the coulée again. When he got to the: 
bank he stopped, and when it got back to its place, he shot arrows across. | 
It returned to its normal place. He and his brother leapt over it. It did 
not widen any more then. He kept jumping over again and again. When | 
it moved no more they went home and told their father. Their mother 
told him not to tell the boys anything more about dangerous places for they 
were sure to go there. | 

The boys went about and came to a beaver, who cut anything in two. 
with his tail. They asked for his tail, and the beaver gave it to them. ; 
They went home and cut wood for their mother with it. Their father told 
them not to go to a certain high hill, a buffalo living there would suck any- | 
thing into his mouth and swallow it. They started out for the buffalo. 
When in front of it, the buffalo saw them, opened his mouth, and sucked - 
themin. While inside they held on to each other. In the buffalo’s stomach | 
they found all kinds of animals. They sat inside and scolded each other. | 
‘They saw the buffalo’s kidneys hanging. They touched one and asked what | 
it was. He said it was his slippery stone. They touched the other kidney 
and asked what it was. He said it was his tobacco. They touched his 
heart, he said they should not touch it for it was what he did things with (?). 
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‘They touched his windpipe and asked about it. He said it was his pipe. 
‘Then they cut off these organs. The buffalo began to move about. They 
cut a hole between his ribs and came out. Spring-boy took the heart with 
him. They started to run away. A big storm came blowing rocks and 
stones away. When they shot their arrows, the boys would travel as fast 
as their arrows. When one arrow struck the ground they shot another and 
traveled with it. But the wind caught them up. Spring-boy ran into a 
hole, while the other boy went on. The wind blew him up into the air! 
and kept carrying him until he went to pieces. All that was left of him was 
a clot of blood, which rested in some trees. After the wind, Spring-boy 
went out of his hole and went home. He told his father they had killed 
the buffalo and showed him the heart. His father scolded him. 

Spring-boy was all alone at home. He was not so bad as he used to be. 
He kept looking for his brother, but could not find any piece of him. The 
clot of blood grew larger and larger till it was of a good size. Spring-boy 
was able to tell different things from the buffalo’s heart, but could not 
tell where his brother was. Near the clot of blood was a garden, where 
an old woman lived. She saw some rose berries, picked them up, and 
found a clot of blood. She thought she would cook and eat it. She took 
it home and put it into a kettle on the fire. When it began to boil, the boy 
jumped out of the kettle.2 She found the boy and kept him. One day while 
he was out somewhere Spring-boy found him and took him back to their 
‘tent. After that they did all the hunting for their father. They would 
shoot arrows over a hill and kill buffalo and other game. All kinds of bad 
animals were living then. 

One day while their parents were away the two boys closed the door 
and the smoke hole and went asleep in the daytime, sticking their arrows in 
front of them. All the stars above got together. They knew the boys had 
killed the bad things on earth and said that they must be fat from having 
killed them, so the stars were going to eat them. Long-arm was told to 
get them, so this day he stuck his hand through the smoke hole, and took 
Spring-boy up. When the parents came back only one boy was sleeping 
there. They woke him up and asked where his brother was. He did not 
know. They looked all around the tent. The remaining boy traveled 
ound with his arrows. Whenever he shot an arrow he traveled just as fast 
as the arrow, but he did not find his brother. They mourned for the boy. 


| 





1 The blowing away of one of the twins and his discovery by an old woman are charac- 
teristic of the Gros Ventre and Arapaho versions. See Dorsey and Kroeber, 346 and 
Kroeber, (a), 79. 

* This is a mere suggestion of the Bloodclot motive found among several Plains tribes, 

such as the Gros Ventre, Arapaho, Blackfoot, Dakota, and Omaha. See Dorsey and Kroeber, 
304, footnote. 
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Long-arm took Spring-boy together with one of his arrows, but when. 
he got out the boy dropped his arrow so that it stuck where he had placed 
it before and a piece of the feather of the arrow stuck to the lodge pole. 
Curtain-boy had looked for his brother several times in vain. One day, 
while the parents were gone, he closed the door and smoke hole and lay where 
Spring-boy had lain, wondering where he had been taken to. First he 
thought it might have been underground, but looking down he saw no hole 
nor anything else. But there was a small hole in the flaps of the smoke 
vent. Looking up he saw the piece of feather sticking to the lodge pole. | 
Then he knew his brother had been taken out there and said to his parents, 
“Tl follow and bring him home.” He took his own and Spring-boy’s 
weapons, including the knife the beaver had given them. He shot one 
arrow through the smoke hole and followed it. When it came to a stop he 
shot up another, until with the fourth arrow he landed in the sky. He left 
the arrows at the place where he came out on the other side, but took his 
knife along. He got to a little tipi, where he saw an old woman, who took | 
him and adopted him as her child. She fed him, combed him, made his 
moccasins, and otherwise provided for him. She told him in four days 
the people were going to eat Spring-boy. “We, too, might eat some of it.” 

This was the day before the feast. They started off for the feast. They 
came to a man who had fire-moccasins. Wherever he went the ground 
burnt. The boy cut his neck off with his knife and took his moccasins. 
The old woman did not know what the boy had done. This man wit 
fire-moccasins was one of the dangerous things above. ‘* 

On their way to the feast, they came to another place where they found 
a man with a long knife who could cut anything. The boy told the old 
woman to go on, went up to this man, cut his neck off, and took his knife. 
He caught up with the old woman. When they came to a high hill they 
met a man there and heard drums beating on the other side. They asked 
where the feast was. He told them where the drums were heard from there’ 
Spring-boy was to be eaten. The man said he was going to eat some tod, , 
and the old woman said she, too, was going to have some. They came to. 
a large tent full of people. ‘3 

Long-arm was seated in the rear and had Spring-boy in his arms. The 
old woman was carrying Curtain-boy on her back and stood at the door. 
The boy looked over the old woman’s shoulder and saw his brother and | 
Long-arm. Spring-boy shouted out to his brother, asking for help, as he 
was having a hard time. The old woman who was carr ying C urtain-boy 
on his back was the Moon and had known the two boys. Curtain-boy 
told her to run away and get to her tent as fast as possible. He got down) 
and went to the big lodge. He put on his fire-moccasins. He cut off one | 







a 
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of Long-arm’s arms, then the other, then his neck. The people then ran 
away. He took his brother back and carried one of the arms he had cut 
aid He came to the old (Moon) woman and stayed there for a while. 
Before going back to the earth they gave her the other arm cut off and 
she placed it in the sky. It is now called Hand Star (i‘ga baré’ ctse, star- 
our-hand). They went back to where they had gone up, shot their arrows 
down and followed them. When the arrows alighted on the earth, the 
doys were also down there. They came back to their tent, showed the 
snife and fire-moccasins and told their parents how to use them. They 
aad killed the bad things above, and also had killed the bad things on earth, 
out they were afraid of Old-Woman’s-Grandchild. 
The two boys stayed at home now and hunted for their parents. They 
vould shoot arrows over the hills, call out the game they wanted to kall, 
ind would kill it. While doing this one of them missed the game and 
shot his arrow into a snowbank, but the other shot a buffalo. The former 
vas gone, for the arrow was his body. The other boy came up after the 
same but Old-Woman’s-Grandchild had taken the arrow, that was why 
us brother was .gone. Old-Woman’s-Grandchild made Curtain-boy his 
comrade. They went round together, killing wild animals. One day they 
vame to two men who were butchering buffalo. One of them told them 
0 sit down and look on while they were butchering. When they opened 
hie stomach, ‘the buffalo had a calf inside. One man took the foetus and 
isked the boys whether they wanted to eat it. The boys ran away from 
he calf. The man followed them. The two boys ran up a tree. The_ 
nen hung the calf on the limb of a tree. The two men recollected what 
hey had done and came to the tree. They found the two boys up there, 
vho asked them to take the calf away. ‘The men told the boys if they did 
ny bad things they would do this again. Curtain-boy told Old-Woman’s- 
Irandchild he was going home, left him, and went home. 
| When Old-Woman’s-Grandchild took Curtain-boy, he could not do 
nything against snakes, that was why he had got him. Both together 
ame to the snakes’ tent. They entered and sat down in the rear; the snakes 
sked what they came for. They told them they came to tell stories. They 
egan to tell stories. The boys said, “When we move early and camp late 
a the evening, we usually fall asleep and sleep soundly. On windy days 
zhen we do not move and lie in the tipi we sleep soundly. When after being 
Ut on rainy days all day we come back in the evening and sit by the warm 
Te, we sleep for a long time. When we have been out from early in the 
ad hunting Ale butchering buffalo till evening, we are tired and go to 
leep right away.” Then all the snakes were asleep. Old-Woman’s- 
mandchild cut off all the snakes’ heads except that of one which woke up 
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and went into the ground. As he went in he told Old-Woman’s-Grandchild 
he would sleep some time too. When they left this place, they went round, 
sometimes they lay asleep and stuck their arrows up. The snake came) 
underground and went into Old-Woman’s-Grandchild’s anus. Then he 
woke up, broke himself off at the hip, but the snake went up. He broke off | 
his neck, but the snake went into his skull. Curtain-boy took the head to 
a hollow, and then it rained till the skull was filled with water. All this 
time Curtain-boy watched the skull; when the rain was over, the sun came 
and the water got to be very hot in the skull. The snake came out. Cure: 
tain-boy took him by the neck. Old-Woman’s-Grandchild came to life 
and stood up. He took the snake to some rocks. The snake begged they 
should let him go, but they refused. ‘They rubbed his face against the stone 
till it was worn off. Before this the snakes had long noses, but they wore 
them off. While they were rubbing it, the snake went on begging for merey,, 
so they let him go after a while. He said, “Tl only bite once in a while,” 
and went underground. This is why snakes do not bite us very often now.’ 


¥ 














3. 





A man and his wife were living together in a tipi. The man went out 
hunting. His wife was pregnant. Once, while he was out hunting, a 
woman came in. His wife began to cook meat and gave it to her. She 
said, “ Pregnant women are my plates.” The wife lay down on her back.' 
Her guest began to eat the food from her belly. When done, she ran a 
knife across her abdomen cutting her open, and pulled out two little twins. 
She threw one of them behind the curtain, the other into a spring. She put 
sticks behind the woman to make her stand up. ; 

When her husband came back from the hunt, he saw his wife standing. 
She would not move. “What are you doing so quiet?” He touched her, 
and she fell down. He looked and saw her belly was empty. He took his 
wife to one side of the fireplace, cooked his meat in the embers and ate. 
While eating he heard from behind the wall the words, “Father, give me 
something to eat.” “Whatever person you are, come out and eat of it; 
Iam poor.” When it came out, it was a little boy. He told the man what 
had happened. “While you were away, a witch came. My mother cooked 
meat for her. When she was done, she said pregnant women were her plate. 
My mother lay down helpless. She cut her open and threw me behind the 
curtain and my brother into the spring.” 

The man cooked lots of meat and left it for the boy when he went on the 

‘hunt. When he came back, everything was eaten up. He looked and found 


















¢ 
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two different tracks. ‘Make a bow and arrows for me.” He cooked lots 
of meat, went on a hunt, and saw lots of tracks where the boys had been 
playing. The boy said, “Make me another bow and arrow.” The father 
said, “ You're all alone. What do you want with two bows and arrows?” 
“TI want to leave one at one end, the other at the other, that is why.” The 
man made two for him. When he was gone Spring-boy played with him 
and when his father came back, he said, “I smell your father coming back,’’ 
and fled to his well. The father said, “There are two of VOU yay es; 
when you come, he always runs back to the well.” “Next time he does sO, 
hold on to him.’”’ The next time the little boy tried to do it, but Spring- 
boy bit him and got away. Then the father made rawhide gloves for the 
boy. “This time I'll not go away, but shall hide. After you play a while, 
show him a mark, and when he bends over it, fall on him and call for me, 
and I'll come too.”” The boy did this. His brother could not bite through 
the rawhide. He called for his father and the man held the boy. Spring- 
boy said, “I am helpless now, but I want to return my teeth to my ‘father? ”’ 
He went back and returned his sharp teeth to his ‘father.’ He said, “My 
‘father’ wants to eat, bring a complete buffalo for my father and all will be 
well.” So the man went, got a buffalo, and put it into the spring. 

The boys grew up. Their mother still lay where she had been left. 
When their father went out, Lodge-boy said, “ Spring-boy, you say you are 
powerful, let us revive our mother.” Spring-boy said, “TI will try to do it.” 
He stamped on the ground beside his mother and said, “Your kettle is over- 
flowing.” Her arms began to move. The other boy said, “I'll try now. 
Your ball is falling on you, look at it.” She nearly got up, tried to, but fell 
back. “Mother, your cherry-masher is falling over you, get up.” She 
stirred, sat up, and fell back again. The other boy said, “When I do it, 
she'll get up. Your husband has come from the hunt, now get up and see 
toit.” She got up, looked out, and stood still. Both held her and walked 
with her outside. She became well again. She came and sat down. They 
gave her water and she drank; meat, and she ate. They told her to 
stretch. She did and said, “I’m well now.”? When her husband came 
ine from the hunt, the boys were gone. The woman came out. Her 
iusband got scared. She was laughing for joy. Her husband threw off 
che game. She started a fire, and put on her kettle. She gave her hus- 
oand to eat. “You have been dead for a long time, what has happened? ”” 
‘I was asleep, your boys woke me up.” “The boys are crazy.” 

__ The man said to the boys, “There is a buffalo on the other side. When- 
ver anyone goes there, he swallows him. Don’t go there.” The boys 
aid, “Let us go there.” They took long willows and packed them cross- 
vise. When they got close the buffalo swallowed them. Other ‘people 
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had been swallowed and a number of them were in his belly. Some were 
dead, some weak, some had just been swallowed. ‘What kind of people 
are you?” The kidneys of the buffalo were hanging down. “ Brother, 
what is this?” “This is my stone smoother (bizrac técu).” They touched 
his heart, “ What’s this, elder brother?” “That’s what I go by.” They 
touched the main artery of his heart.* “That is my pipestem. What de 
you want to do with these cross sticks of yours? I know what you are 
after, you’re always in mischief. You knew trees would not come in SC 
fast, but would get caught.” “ We are going to use the trees for a Sun dance, 
We'll have it in here. It’s just as well.” “All mght.” They put the 
two sticks together, and one climbed on top. One began to sing. The 
other danced with a knife on top of his head, point up. He danced unde) 
the ‘buffalo’s heart, and every time he jumped up his knife touched the 
heart. The buffalo began to get uneasy. “Cease dancing.” They sai 
down and spoke to the-other people: “ You’re old enough to know bette 
than to let these people die.” They cut off his heart and his kidneys 
Then the buffalo died. Before Old-Woman’s-Grandchild there were many 
bad animals. This buffalo alone was left now. They cut the ribs open ang 
cut their way out, also taking out the other people in there. The boy’ 
father said, “That buffalo was bad, that’s why I forbade you to go there 
it’s a wonder it did not kill you.” “ Nothing can kill us.” 

They sat among a lot of pebbles. “Comrade, cut off a piece of thé 
skin from my temples.’”’ He cut it off and spread it out. “Take this stont 
and make a hole in my head.” Hedid. “Take my brains out.” He did 
“Are they all out?” “Yes.” “Take a lot of little stones and put then 
in.’ Now he sewed up his head. “Shake your head.” It began # 
rattle. He came back, and whenever he moved about his head rattlet 
and he was pleased. They came home and were going to eat. He triet 
to eat without making a noise. | 

His mother gave him food. He took it as gently as possible but hi 
head almost rattled. “What is the matter, why are you keeping so quiet? 
“T have a very bad headache, that’s why.’’ He shook and his head begai 
to rattle. When the father came back, his wife told him their son has 
a headache. “I don’t believe it, they are always in some mischief.” “ Ne 
he has a bad headache and is keeping as quiet as possible.” “Mother 
come and touch my head, it aches badly.’’ When she came to touch it 
he shook it and it began to rattle. She was scared and leapt to the othe 
side of the tipi. The boys laughed. 

They went around. Their father said, “All the animals will try to d 
something to you. Don’t separate.” Since they always did the opposit 
of what their father told them, they separated after a while. One da 
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jpring-boy sat alone on the prairie and Long-arm got him up to the sky. 
Te did not come back to Curtain-boy. The father asked, “Where is your 
wrother?” “When we were out, he went one way, I the other. For 
hree days he has not come back.’ “Your brother must be dead some 
lace.” “No, nothing can kill him. Something must have happened, 
“ll hunt him today.” He got to the place of separation and tracked him. 
Te went toa knoll. His bow and arrow were still there. He looked round 
nd up and saw a hole in the sky where his brother had been taken. The 
voy brought back the bow and arrows and returned to the tipi. “ Did you 
allow the trail?” “Yes.” “Do you know how it happened?” “TI 
tailed him to a knoll, found the place where he was sitting and his bow 
ind arrows. When I looked up I saw a hole in the sky.” “Long-arm must 
fave taken him. What will you do?” “TI’ll bring him back.” “You 
ad better not go. If you go, you won’t come back.” “N o, I shall bring 
im back.” He got to the place, shot an arrow at the hole, followed it and 
ambed into the sky. While traveling he got to a big camp. All the 
pis were black. They were raven people. He came to an old woman and 
atered her tipi. “Where do you come from?” “J have no one that 
wns me. I came to you.” “TI have no child, I will adopt VOU oan Years 
le slept there. At night he asked her, “Have they taken any person past 
ere?” “In this other world there were two boys who were always in 
tischief, Long-arm got one and they passed here. They took him to 
camp and there they’ll eat him.” “When?” “In four days.” 

_ The next day the boy came to another big camp, where there were \ 
vanes. He got to an old woman’s tent. “Son, where have you come 
om?” “T have no relatives, I have come here.” “I have no children, 
Il adopt you.” He slept with his grandmother and during the night 
: asked whether anyone had been taken through that place. “There 
ere two boys always in mischief. Long-arm has taken one through 
pre and they’re going to eat him.” “How long ago is it since this hap- 
= “Three days ago they passed here.” Next morning he slipped 





it unawares and went on. He came to another big camp where the 
bis were all white. They belonged to the white-hawks. He came up 
id found an old woman. “Son, where do you come from?” “T have no 
mer and have come here.” “TI have no children, I will adopt you.” 
res.”” He slept there that night and in the morning he was gone. That 
ght when in bed, he asked, “Has anyone been taken past here?” “There 
sre very wicked boys in the other world. Long-arm got one and passed 

‘here.’ “How many days ago did that happen?” “ Yesterday.” In 
morning he went on. He came to a big camp. About the smoke hole 
was all black. It was a camp of eagles. He came to an old woman’s 
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tipi. He went in. “Little son, where have you come from?” “I have 
no owner, I have been traveling and happened to come to you.” “I have 
no children, I will adopt you.” “Yes.” He slept with her that night, and 
heard drums beating. ‘Grandmother, what’s that?” “Two boys in the 
other world were always in mischief, Long-arm has taken one of them and 
they’re going through performances to eat him tomorrow.” The boy 
was small. “Tomorrow when they eat him, will you take me there?” 
“Yes, and if they give us a joint of the finger, eat it.’ Next morning 
they went. “Grandmother, carry me.’ So she carried him on her back, 
They came to the place. People were danéing there and he saw his brother 
wrapped in Long-arm’s arms. He could not open his eyes any more. When 
the boy came to the door and saw his brother, Long-arm’s captive opened. 
his eyes and recognized his brother. He looked round. “He is looking,” 
said someone. Long-arm said, “He’s going to die, so he’s taking his last 
look.” “Rattling-head, how is it you kept it off so late? You might 
have come long ago.” Then the boy leapt from the old woman’s back, 
jumped up to his brother and stood in the middle of the ring. Long-arm 
had a round stone for his medicine in the center of the ring. The boy! 
jumped there. Long-arm said, “That sweet thing has come of himself. 
I was going to come after him.” “Long-arm, give me back my brother.” 
“No, I have brought him from afar to eat him. When he is eaten up, we'll 
eat you too.” “If you don’t give him back, I’ll do this to you.” He shot 
his arrow at the stone and it burst. All the people said, “’They’re sweet to 
eat, we’ll eat him too.” “What will you eat? You are poor and cant 
help yourselves, you have nothing to kill with. You are weak.” 
~ They were all eagles; their tipis were black and white. He came 10) 
Long-arm, who said, “ Wait a while, T’Il give him back to you.” “Ti you 
had given him to me as soon as you saw me step into the middle of this 
place, it would be well. But now you'll have to die. You have not the 
body we have, you are not strong and tough at all.’? He pulled out his 
knife and cut off his arms. Where the knife passed, Long-arm’s arms fell.| 
The fourth time he cut almost up to his shoulder. He took back his brother. 
Long-arm said, “Ill behave in the future. Let me live.” “No,” he said, 
and cut him in two and then into small pieces. He took a big club, and 
knocked all the birds down. They flew to escape. “You are nothing but. 
birds, you are not true persons. Henceforth scatter and go all over the 
world, but never go to a people like these again.” ¥ 
| 


‘ 










He came back with his comrade. Where he went, all the previous tipis 
he passed had been left. He came to where he had entered the sky. He 
shot an arrow through the opening. Where the arrow alighted, they too 
alighted. The hole was closed up. They came home to their own tipi. — 
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THE ORPHAN’S CONTEST WITH THE Sun. 
_ There was once a very good-looking girl. She got married four times 
ind her husbands all left her. She was crazy over other men. When any- 
me said to her, “You are pretty and ought to behave better,” she would 
‘eply, “I want to have plenty of fun before I leave the world.” There was 
\ poor good-looking orphan boy; when he came to the first lodge in a camp 
le would stay there. He would call the woman there “ mother” and the 
man “father” and the young people his “brothers” and “ sisters.” He 
vas a very kind boy. One day all the young people went out swimming. 
Chere were more girls than boys. They were going to throw water on each 
‘ther. This young woman was there. The girls called her but she would 
lot come. After a while she thought she would bathe and then go home. 
‘ust as she got into the water this poor boy jumped in, held her by her arms, 
nd took her to the other girls. Afterwards they went home. When the 
‘oung woman went home, she did not feel well. The young man had kissed 
er in the water. That night she went to bed and she thought the young 
aan would sneak in, but he did not come. The next morning the young man 
Toke up, took a bath, and sat down on the river bank. The girl saw him; 
ae took her blanket, and followed him. As she came she saw him sitting 
y the river. He hid. ‘She thought she might jump at him when in the 
ater and waited. He undressed and went in. Just as he got in, she 
imped up to him. She asked him, “Why didn’t you come last night?” 
You are not my sweetheart, that’s why I did not come.” “What did you 
iss me for yesterday? When we kiss it means that we are sweethearts.”’ 
fe then wanted to possess her. She said, “You are not man enough to do 
-” He seized her and possessed her. Then they talked for a while and 
ent home. It was the first time he possessed a girl; before this he was 
aly an aktsixd’xec.._ When he got home he met his comrade and told him 
) fix brass tubes for axie nii’wire braids; then he dressed up. “We'll 
sort round this gitl’s camp.” Before going, the comrade said, “You had 
tter not go there, she is crazy.” “We'll go there anyway, she is very 
od to possess.”” They went on and sported round her tipi. She took her 
lanket and went out towards the woods. The young men followed her. 
‘hen he caught up she said, .“ You are not man enough to possess me.” 
le possessed her again. They came back. That night he sneaked into 
hp tipi and slept with her, wanting to possess her again. She said, “You 
‘e hot man enough.” He again possessed her. When he wanted to go 
ate eheee eoe n e Sh  Rlin or a 
1 An expression applied to young men from ak, “fone who,” and tsix6/xec to practise 
‘anism. 
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out, she said, “Some day I’ll tell you something.” He lay down again and 
asked what it was, but she would not tell. “Some day you'll know.” So 
he went back to his tent. 

Before swimming that day when she was kissed by the boy this girl had 
got married to the Sun. That night the Sun came back and saw his wife 
asleep with someone else. He got angry and went out. 

One night the boy sneaked into her lodge and slept with her. When 
they talked that night the girl told him to go down below, that she would 
meet him there. “Then I’ll tell you what I have not told you before.” 
Every night before this when he visited her he always asked about the. 
secret and she had never told him. That morning the man waited at the 
meeting-place. After a while he saw her coming. When she got there he | 
wanted to have his will of her again. She said: “I have been married three 
winters and three summers.” “Whom are you married to?”” “I have been 
married to the Sun.” It was fall then. “Try to do the best you can to. 
get saved, the Sun wants to do something to you and me,” she said. “I 
don’t care about the Sun, I’ll be saved anyway. I am greater than the 
Sun.” “Don’t say that, you’ll get your fill,” she said. S| 

The young woman and the young man came home. ‘The Sun came back 
to his wife. “I thought you had slept with all of the young men in camp) 
I think you have not slept with some of them yet.” She answered: “There 
are a few I have not slept with yet, and I want to sleep with them.” “I 
will give a lot of trouble to the Crow Indians for that.” When the Sun went, 
away he took away all the grouse and deer and other game with him.) 
When the young man stayed home a single night, his mistress would come| 
after him. She did not want to miss his company a single night. The) 
young men all went hunting, but found nothing. One day the herald cried) 

ut, “All shall go hunting! If no one can find anything, we'll get away 
to some other place!” ‘He told them to stay out for two days. Everyone| 
got back in two days. “We may live.” They ate up their dogs! None, 
of the men brought anything, all returned in two days. They left the place: 
All moved. The young man and his mistress stayed in camp. ‘The young) 
woman had a pinto and a yearling colt. She wanted to take her husbane 
on the horse, but he refused to go. He said he would walk and catch up 
with her. She wanted very much to take him, but finally went on alone) 
The young man and woman knew what was the trouble but did not tel! 
the other people. When all had camped, the young woman got there, 
She waited for her husband to come back. He did not come, so she askec 
one of her brothers to get a horse for her. He did, then she rode it back 


; ; 







1 Here the narrator said the people in the story were Hidatsa. 
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toward her husband. On the way she cried. She met the Sun on the way. 
She wanted to catch him, but the Sun would not let her come near. “The 
one you love is over there, sleeping on his way. I’ll make all his people 
starve, except one or two perhaps.” He went off. The girl got to her 
husband, awakened him and brought him home. 

When they were home one afternoon the crier called all the men together 
to talk over the troubles they were having. All gathered together. A 
cunning man (wardtsia) | was there, and he observed that that lewd woman 
aad not been with any young man for a long time. “Either the Sun or 
the Morningstar or Old-Man-Coyote has given us trouble and we can’t do 
inything. Let us move towards the mountains where the grouse stay, and 
see whether we can get any. That woman and the young man are the cause 
of our trouble.” Everybody else said, “This girl has picked out the poorest 
oy in camp for her ee Everyone protested against that. “We’ll 
nove early next morning.” They broke camp and moved towards the 
nountains. After all had moved, only the young man was left. He took a 
stick, used it for a cane, and went on till he met an old dog crying; he cried 
with it and went on. They had a heavy snowstorm that day. He finally 
sot to the campsite. His wife had kept a corn ball for him. She gave it to 
nim. The young man called the crier of the camp. When he came up to 
he young man, the latter cried out, “Get me a little piece of fat!” They 
@iked for some fat and could not find it. There was a child who had kept 
some guts in a quiver and in the guts there was some fat. The crier took it 
wer to the young man. He told all the people in the crowd to get firewood 
ind make a pile. Everyone went out, got the wood, and piled it up. They 
purnt up all that wood. He divided the fat into four balls. He took one 
if the balls, threw it on the fire, and ordered the young men to shout. The 
ire went way up into the air and then it came down. The second time it 
vent further. The third time the fire went further; the fourth time it 
vent into the heavens. Then he sang a song of joy and went through the 
srowd. The snowstorm was still continuing. He told the women to dig 
Ip seven buffalo chips. She swept the tipi nice and clean. In this tipi he 
nade seven buffalo tracks. When they brought the seven chips he told 
he herald to cry out whether he could find a young man who had not yet 
nown a woman. It took some time to find one. He told him to take the 
even chips, and to try to get to the first hill and to leave the chips apart. 
Te went and did so. The orphan told inate same boy, “ Before sunrise, you 
nuist see this place where the chips are.’ Early the next morning this boy 
vent to the place and he saw seven buffalo lying there. He came back in a 





| 1 Possibly the hero of a Crow cycle is here referred to (see p. 256). 
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hurry and told the young man who told the crier to herald it, announcing the 
people should try to kill all of them and not let one escape. ‘They set out! 
and killed all of them. Everyone was satisfied. All said, “Thank you!”) 
Many of them drank the buffaloes’ blood. The snowstorm ceased. He told) 
all the boys they would see a little bird in camp and should try to kill it. 
They killed it. The second time he said a fox would come to the camp and 
they should make a trap to catch it. They caught it. He told them there| 
would be a magpie in camp and they must try to kill it. When it came,’ 
they killed it. The fourth one to come was a crow and they killed it. The’ 
fifth time the Sun sent Old-Man-Coyote. He turned into a person; he 
was to find out who was the medicineman in camp. They caught Old- 
Man-Coyote, and made him marry a woman, and kept him there. The} 
young man told all the people to get buffalo chips; he sent them out again, | 
and again they saw buffalo there. They killed all of them. One of them 
had sores; they killed it too. The young man butchered it. From that 
time on he did not have to send out chips; the buffalo came by themselves. 

They fed Old-Man-Coyote. He schemed how to get back to the Sun.) 
He turned into a wolf, and then they let him go. He went to the Sun and 
told him it was impossible to starve the people for they had plenty to eat. 
The Sun was wondering where he had forgotten any buffalo since he thought 
he had taken away all the buffalo, deer, and grouse. When Old-Man-Coyote 
went up, the Sun turned these animals loose again, and they came back to! 
earth. 


YELLOW-DoG AND THE MoRNINGSTAR2 


The Big Dogs were gathered in a tipi and were singing and having a’ 
good time. One of them said, “ When the Indians get up meat to dry, well! 
take it and eat it.” ? A crier accordingly announced that the Indians were! 
to put up their meat, and the Big Dogs were going to select what they) 
wished. Accordingly, the bravest of the Big Dogs painted and tied on) 
their medicines. One by one they picked out meat and fetched it to the 
meeting place. It came to be Yellow-dog’s turn to go. He passed the tipi) 
of a former sweetheart of his. She had been very loose but lately she had. 
quieted down somehow, and people no longer heard about her escapades. | 
Yellow-dog entered this girl’s lodge and found her alone, busy with her quill- 
work. He said, “I shall have my will of you and go,” but she refused. He 
advanced nevertheless, but she protested, “I am not as I used to be, don! t 





_1 Compare with the preceding tale. An Hidatsa version has been recorded by Dr. 
Wilson. P| 
2 See vol. XI, of this series, 288. 
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come.’ Still he advanced. Then she said, “Are you a man, and is that 
why you wish to‘have your will of me?” He said, “I am Yellow-dog and — 
Tamaman.” “Well, if you are a man, come on.” 

This girl had been married to the Morningstar, that is why she had 
reformed her ways. At night the Star came and knew she had been unfaith- 
ful. He said, “ You are no good, I have come,” and turned away. He gath- 
ered together all the buffalo, deer, and other animals, and took them away. 
It began to snow and never ceased. During the snowstorm the Indians 
heard flutes blowing. Finally, they had used up all their provisions, and 
some died of starvation. One night the clouds broke up and the snow ceased. 
The Indians made up their mind to go to the woods. “If we stay here, we’ll 
all die. ay. e have no wood, let us go there and eat rabbits or anything else 
we can.” They moved, crossed a river, and got to where there were plenty 
of trees. Yellow-dog was so weak he could not walk any more. The people 
heard his voice, it was like that of a mourning dog. His sweetheart told 
her mother: “Make four corn balls.” She came back and gave them ‘to 
Yellow-dog. She asked, “Is that you, Yellow-dog, and are you still living?” 
“Yes, I am still living.” “You said you were a man, how is it that you are 
unable to move?” “J am a man, but I am now so thin.” She gave him 
one of her corn balls, put her arms about him and dragged him some dis- 
tance. ‘Then she gave him the second ball, and a little later the third. He 
was then able to move a little farther. After the fourth ball he was strong 
enough to walk a little. She took him to her lodge. In the place where 
they moved there were many rose bushes. Someone gave Yellow-dog a 
ball of rose berries. When he had eaten it, he felt better. 

The following morning Yellow-dog called his comrades, and some of the 
leading Big Dogs came. He said to them: “I want you to try to find a 
small piece of fat, if you find one, we shall be saved.”” They looked for some, 
but could not find any. There was an old woman living at the edge of the 
camp with her grandson, whose belly was puffed up. The people said: 
“This old woman and her grandson are not thin, they must have some fat.’’ 
The old woman said: “ You are able people and more likely to have fat than 
= Her little grandson was standing outside shooting at ashes with his 
arrows. He was wearing a necklace of turtle-shell. He asked his grand- 
mother what the Indians wanted. “A piece of fat. They cannot find any, 
and I suppose we shall all have to die.”” The boy said: “ Last fall, when we 
had panty; I used to give this shell of mine some fat, there is plenty of fat 
init.” She looked and found an abundance of fat there, then she said to 
the people: “ My grandchild has some fat in his medicine, you may take it.” 
They got a pretty good-sized ball of fat from it and brought it to Yellow-dog. 
Yellow-dog began to wash it, mixing it with some weed, and divided it into 
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four balls. He announced that all the able people should bring and pile up | 
’ firewood. When this had been done, he said, “At night I wish all of you to 
gather in a circle round this wood and start the firé from all points.”’ He 
painted himself red all over. The people set the pile afire and called him. 
He stood at the edge of the fire. “When I sing and throw one of these balls _ 
into the fire, I wish all of you to shout. If I do this four times and what I 
am thinking of now does not come true, we shall all die.” He sang a song 
and threw the ball into the fire, and the people shouted. The fire burst, | 
and the ball went up into the air a considerable distance and stopped. 
When he threw the second ball in it went up still higher in the shape of fire. 
The third time he sang and threw in a ball the fire went still farther up and | 
went out. “There is only one more left, and when you shout, don’t stop.” 
He threw the fourth ball in, and the fire went high up and out of sight. 
Then something came out of the fire,— a white wolf that began to bark. — 
So the Indians continued to shout, and the wolf after barking a while dis- 
appeared whence he had come. Then Yellow-dog heralded that a Chinook 
wind would come and melt the snow. All the people went away. * 

That night a warm wind blew. Yellow-dog asked a friend to bid the | 
able-bodied men search for seven buffalo chips. They brought them and | 
laid them down in his tipi. Then a herald announced: “Tomorrow morn-_ 
ing Yellow-dog wants you to climb the highest hill you can see.” The men 
did so, and came back howling like wolves. They reported having seen | 
twenty head of buffalo at a bend in the river. The men all surrounded 
the herd and Yellow-dog ordered them to kill all of them. So they drove | 
them down a bank, killing all. Now they had food. Not long after this 
event Yellow-dog again sent out for young buffalo chips. He kept them in 
his tipi, and no one was allowed to fool with them. 

Early the next morning the young men again climbed the hill and re- | 
turned howling like wolves. They reported seventy to eighty buffalo m 
the same place. So the men got ready to start, and Yellow-dog again 
announced that all were to be killed. So the buffalo were killed, and the | 
camp had still more to eat. The people began to fill out and those who had 
been weakened were again able to get about. Not long after this Yellow- 
dog again ordered young men to scout in the same place. They went early” 
the next morning and came back howling wolf-fashion and reporting a | 
hundred head. Yellow-dog announced that not one was to be allowed to | 
escape. So all were again driven down a bank and killed. Now they had— 
plenty of meat, and all the people became fat and able-bodied. When the | 
meat was dry, Yellow-dog again had the young men go to the hills. The. 
young men rose before daybreak and went out. They came back howling | 
to report two hundred head. Again Yellow-dog ordered all to be killed. | 
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So they surrounded the herd and began to kill them. One four-year-old 
buffalo broke through the surrounding circle and got away with arrows 
sticking in his body. He reached the place where Morningstar had corralled 
the buffalo and fainted. 

Morningstar said: “I thought I had all the animals in here, how do 
you come to have these arrows in you? Did I not see you, or how was it?” 
The four-year-old replied: “We were among the pines on a mountain called 

Bi criain- -Chief and never came out, that is how you never missed us.” 
/“ How many of you were there?”” “About two hundred.” “How did you 
come here?’’ “We were traveling over here, but got tired and lay down to 
rest. We slept close to the camp. They found us and killed all but myself. 
alone escaped. This is how I came to have these arrows in me.” 

- Morningstar called all the animals. “TI wonder how this has happened, 
it must have been through Old-Man-Coyote, he has power.” First, how- 
ever, he asked a wolf lying there, who had no hair: “Is it you?” But the 
‘wolf looked so old and weak that he did not suspect him. Then he asked 
Old-Man-Coyote, “Did you do it?” “No, I know nothing about it.” 
Then he told a little sparrow to look into Yellow-dog’s tipi. When the wolf 
heard of the sparrow’s mission, he sent his own spirit out of himself to 
Yellow-dog and told him: “Morningstar is sending a little sparrow, have 
the boys lie in wait for him.” So a herald proclaimed that all the children 
were to be up very early, to lie in wait for the sparrow and to kill him. Very 
early the next morning the sparrow came, going from one place to another 
‘and eating meat, when the boys killed it. 
_ Morningstar waited for his messenger’s return, but the sparrow did not 
come back. He thought, “I wonder why he never comes back.’’ Finally 
he sent out the magpie, but the Wolf advised Yellow-dog to have it killed 
in the same way. Yellow-dog had a herald announce that a magpie was 
coming, and that the boys were to bait it with meat and kill it. So when the 
‘Magpie came, plenty of meat was scattered about, and when it came to a 
\certain spot it was shot and killed. Morningstar waited for the magpie, 
but it never returned. Then the Star selected the fox: “You are a good 
runner, sneak round at night.” But the wolf again warned Yellow-dog, 
and he had it heralded that the young boys and the young men were to set 
fox traps. The fox came to the camp at night. He smelt cooked meat, 
and it made him feel hungry. He got to the edge of the camp, and sue 
some guts. He thought, “Pll eat some first, and then go to the camp.” 
When he touched it, he was trapped, and he did not return. 

Morningstar said: “I have sent them out, and they have not returned. 
Do you, Old-Man-Coyote, go now. You are a person and an able one, do 
‘you go straight and find out how they are.” The wolf told Yellow-dog: 
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“Now they are sending Old-Man-Coyote. Have no fires in the tipis save. 


in your own. Have your wife bathe and lie there unclothed. Have buffalo 
ribs cooked. When he sees the meat, he will get hungry. Say to him 
‘mirtipxek: ata, come in.’” 
the people should have their supper and go to bed early. He had his wife 


put ribs on the fire, then told her to bathe and smoke herself with incense. _ 


He took a pipe, filled it-with tobacco, and waited for his visitor. By his 
power he knew when the door moved ever so little. Old-Man-Coyote 


Yellow-dog had a herald proclaim that all | 





saw the meat and the woman. Yellow-dog said, “ mirtipxek- Gta, come in.” — 


So he came in. Yellow-dog said, “ Have your will of the woman first, then 
you may eat.” He had his will of her, then washed, and the woman pre- 
pared the buffalo ribs for him. When he had done eating, he felt well. 


Yellow-dog and Old-Man-Coyote smoked together. When they had | 


smoked, Old-Man-Coyote said: “mirtipxek-a@ta, they took all the animals 


away to destroy you, but now that I have come you shall live. Since you | 
have smoked with me, I’ll go up and tell him that there is no snow on the 


ground and you have plenty to eat. Then he will storm again. Take the 


pipe bowl from the stem, then raise the stem, and it will knock him down. 


“T’ll go now, I was hired to come here.” Yellow-dog said, “He wants to 


know how we are, take this heart-fat and show him.” 

Old-Man-Coyote came to Morningstar, handed him the fat and said: 
“ Here, take this, you who are trying to destroy people, even the woods close 
by are full of meat.” “Where did you get this fat?” “They had it in 
their tipi, smoking it. I stuck my hand through the smoke hole and took 
it to show you.” Yellow-dog had said to Old-Man-Coyote, “Give this to 
my father to eat.” Morningstar said, “You have adopted that fellow, I 


do not believe you.” “No, I have not adopted him.” Then Morningstar | 
himself said, “Give the fat to that old wolf there.’ So he gave the fat | 
to the wolf. “Well,” said Morningstar, “they have plenty to eat, but I'll | 


torment them with a storm.” So he caused a storm to rage. Yellow-dog 
bade the Indians stay indoors and tie up their dogs, telling them he was 


going to do something. He said, “ Old-Man-Coyote, I’ll do what you bade | 


bP) 


me.” He threw the pipestem toward the flute heard during the storm, and | 


the flute was heard no more, and the snowstorm ceased. When the flute- 


player returned to Morningstar, the latter asked, “Why are you back so | 
soon?’’ “Yellow-dog knocked me down.” “How?” “With a pipe | 
stem.’ “We can do nothing then. All of you animals, go out and scatter — 


over the world.” 


Then the Star said, “We’ll have him killed in the spring in battle.” | 





1 See p. 55; the form here given has the first person possessive pronoun prefixed. 
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Coyote told Yellow-dog: “When you have a sham battle in the spring, 
wear a war-bonnet with tails and ride a pinto horse. Thus the Morning- 
star will know you.’’ When spring came and they had sham battles, 
Yellow-dog twice put on the dress recommended by Coyote, and the Morn- 
ingstar saw him. At night, Old-Man-Coyote visited Yellow-dog and said, 
“mirtipxek-ata, they are going to raid you in two days. Take a poor 
man to ride your pinto, have him paint like yourself, and wear your bonnet 
and red robe. You shall ride a black horse, paint yourself red, and carry ' 
asword. On the enemy’s side will be a man with a two-tailed bonnet, rid- 
ing a black pinto and carrying a club. This man is the child of Morning- 
star. When you fight, this man will knock down your substitute with 
his club. Then do you with your sword make a motion above his head.” 
Yellow-dog had a herald proclaim that they were to be raided and that 
all were to get ready. So next day they painted up and prepared for 
the battle. Yellow-dog called over a poor boy: “Come here, I’ll paint 
you up and sing for you.” He painted him in his own style and made 
him wear his clothes and sang praise songs for him while leading him round, 
so that the other young men were envious of him. “This young man is 
poor, I’ll let him strike the first coup.” 

At noon the battle began. Morningstar’s son saw the poor boy dressed 
in Yellow-dog’s clothes and killed him; that is how he struck first coups. 
“Now I have killed the strongest one, let us make a run and take their 
wives and children.” Then Yellow-dog met him and threw his sword over 
the Star’s son’s head; his real body being above his head, the Star’s son 
fell. Yellow-dog took his horse and bonnet. Star-child had taken those 
used by the poor boy. Yellow-dog chased and killed many of them. When 
it was all over, the enemy found that they had killed ee a poor boy, 
and that Star-child was killed. 


CoRN-SILK AND HER Son! 


There was a pretty Hidatsa girl. Young men wanted to marry her, 
but she refused. Whenever a suitor offered her horses, she would not 
take them. * Once a man brought ten horses in order to get her, and there 
was a good-looking pinto among them. She had three brothers (ccbatse’). 
The youngest of them said, “Elder sister (maki kata), marry him so that 
I may own the pinto.” She answered, “No.” “Why not?” “TI don’t 
like to have children, it would make me dirty.” Her brother said, “There 





1 Told by Plenty-hawk. This tale contains the Bluebeard and the Piqued Buffalo 
wife motives. In an Hidatsa version of the Corn-silk myth, the heroine marries Worm-face 
(see p. 119). 
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have been many men who wanted to marry you. Why didn’t you take 
any of them? Do you want to marry laxpawéaxic (One-feather-gone-from- 
his-wing?)?”” “Yes; that is the one I want to marry.” 

She made a great many moccasins and corn balls, packed them on her 
back and went away. After the first coulée was passed, there was a truly 
white tipi there. She stood outside, and one of the inmates looked out, 
then turned back again and said, “There’s a poor person standing outside, 


we'll call her in.” They called her and bade her sit on the left side. She — 


unpacked her load, took out some corn balls, and gave them to the people 


inside, who were mice. She did not tell them about her getting married, | 


but they knew before she spoke. They said, “We can do nothing for you. 
Your husband is bad, you'll not come back alive if you marry him. You 
will get to another lodge on your way. We can’t do anything for you.” 
After she had gone a while she came to the place the mice had told her about. 
She stood outside. One of the inmates came out and went inagain. “There 


is a poor person out there, call her in.” They called her and told her to sit’ 


on the left side. She unpacked her load and gave each of them a corn 
ball. Before she had told them anything they knew about her marriage. 
They said, “We can do nothing for you. That man is wicked, he kills 
every wife he gets. You will never get alive again.” They told her she 
would come to another lodge. When she got there, she found it bigger than 
the others. She stood outside. One of the inmates came out and turned 
baek. “There is a poor person outside, we’ll call her in.” They called 
her, and she sat down and gave each of them a corn ball. They were glad 
to get corn balls. The people of the first lodge had been little black mice, 
those in the second lodge were somewhat bigger black mice, those in the 
third were mice with white streaks on the chest. These last said, “We 


cannot do anything for you. Where you are going, it is very bad. You | 
will get to another lodge and there they may be able to do something for | 


you.” She got to the fourth lodge and stood outside. One person came 
out and turned back again. “There is a poor person outside, call her in.” 
They called her in and made her sit down. She unpacked her food and 
gave each one acorn ball. These people were badgers. They were glad 
to get the corn balls and said, “You have fed us, we'll try to help you. 
This man you are going to is the most powerful man that ever lived on this 


earth. His mother is a good woman. When you get there, they'll be very | 


kind to you. After you have slept with him several times, he’ll have you | 
dress up and try to take you for a swim. Before you go in, he’ll carry an | 


old buffalo skull with him, lay it down at the bank, and bid you stand on it. | 
Instead of doing so, shove the skull into the river with your feet. Say to | 


your husband, “TI am not going to live, so I will shove the skull in.” 
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She left the Badger lodge and got to One-feather-gone-from-his-wing’s 
tipi. As she approached it, her husband’s mother came up, kissed her, 
took off her load and put it on her own back. She took her inside and put 
her on her son’s bed. After a while her son came, and she told him, “ Don’t 
kill this woman as you have killed your other wives.” He entered and sat 
by the girl. The girl said, “I have brought you some moccasins and some- 
thing to eat.’’« She took out a pair of moccasins and gave them to her 
mother-in-law, who fitted them on and liked them. She also gave the old 
woman her corn balls. 

On the fourth day of her arrival, the man was going to take her out for a 
bath. He always did this early on the fourth morning. His wife painted 
herself and dressed up well, then he took her out. Everybody wanted to 
see her. Her mother-in-law cried. They started for the river. The man 
took an old skull, laid it on the bank and said, “Stand on that.’’ She 
answered, “I am not going to live, I am going to die anyway.”’ Having 
said this, she shoved the skull into the river with her feet. There was a 
monster in the water which had always eaten up the man’s wives and now 
devoured the skull. The young woman lay flat on the ground. After she 
had kicked the skull, her husband turned into a big bird. He flew up a 
little ways and whistled, then came down to seize his wife, but: the badgers 
were underground and held her. He tried this three times. The fourth 
time he came near getting her. The badgers told her to tear off his shell 
necklace. ‘They were exhausted. She tore off his necklace. It was his 
medicine and now he no longer had any power. He flew a little ways over 
a hill, returned and transformed himself into a man again. He could not 
treat his present wife as he had the others, and the other people made fun 
of him because she was more powerful than he. 

They returned home. After a few years she gave birth to a little boy, 
who grew up. One day the woman, whose name was Corn-silk (Api’c) lay 
down and felt lonesome. Her husband asked her, “ Are you lonesome?” 
’“T never thought of home until today. Today I thought of it, and I am 
homesick.” Her husband said, “We'll return to your home.’’ They went. 
There was a big crowd there and when they saw the couple coming, they 
said, “ One-feather-gone-from-his-wing has got married, he’s good-looking.” 

They lived there for a while. The badgers had told Corn-silk to make a 
pocket in the back of her dress, to put her husband’s necklace into it, and 
always to sit on it, for it was her husband’s heart. One day they went 
swimming with their son. Suddenly the boy said to his parents, “I have 
found this big shell.’ He had found the necklace. Both ran out towards 
him. His mother said, “Bring it to me,” but her husband ran faster and 
got it. As soon as he had it, he flew up as a bird. He had named his boy 
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Looks-down (Awdac-i’k-ac). He circled in the air higher and higher. While — 
up there, he spoke to his wife, saying, “I will always help you. My boy 
shall be the same kind of a man as myself.” When the woman and her 
boy came back from the river, the people made fun of her, saying, “ Your 
husband is a bird, he has gone away from you.” 
The boy grew up to bea man. Every day he would dress up and go toa 
little hill. He would pile up rocks for a seat, sit down and look down on the’ 
camp. His mother would dress and paint up, go a little ways, and play — 
the ball-kicking game (bi’ptsarap iu) all by herself. She was crazy with — 
love over her boy, who looked just like his father. Whenever he went to — 
the rock pile, he stayed till sunset, and then came back. One day he stayed | 
till nightfall. Then down below he heard a voice singing and above, farther . 
away, he heard another. A woman-came up to Looks-down and sat on the 
left side, another came from above and sat on his right. The one from below | 
had black hair, the one from above was yellow-haired! Both were good- — 
looking. Both had been singing about the young man’s mother. “The © 
rmhother of the man I love loves her own son.’”’ The woman from below 
brought a left moccasin for the boy and also some corn balls on a plate — 
made of a buffalo head. The woman from above brought him a right 
moccasin and some corn balls on a wooden plate. Looks-down did not : 
know which to take first. The woman from above spoke and said, “ Take™ | 
mine first, for the other one gets angry easily. I don’t get angry, so take | 
mine first.”” Then Looks-down got his left moccasin, put it on, and ate up 
her corn. Then he put on his right moccasin and ate up the other wort 
corn also. He said, “ Let us go home.’’ Both were his wives now. #. 
When they got home they entered Looks-down’s lodge. One of the 
women took off her left moccasin and gave it to Looks-down’s mother, also — 
presenting her with corn balls. The other gave her mother-in-law her right — 
moccasin and her corn balls. Looks-down’s mother waited to see which she — 
would put on first. The one that came from above said, “Put the other — 
woman’s on first, for she gets angry easily. I do not get angry about any * 
thing.” So the older woman first put on the left moccasin and ate the | 
corn balls given by the same woman, then put on the right moccasin and ate 
up the other portion of corn balls. The name of the woman from below — 
was Buffalo-woman, the one from above was called Corn-woman.? 
That night they went to bed, Buffalo-woman lying next to the tipi cover 
and Corn-woman on the other side. Both rested their heads against their 


1 Cf. Walker, 183. 
2 These names occur in an Omaha version of the Piqued Buffalo Wife tale; see J. O. 
Dorsey, (a), 157, but more distinctive analogies are found in the Skidi variant, Dorsey, (b), 
62, and the Oglala version, Walker, 183. 
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nusband’s shoulders and he had his arms round both of them. After lying 
thus for a while, Corn-woman said, “Turn to Buffalo-woman first > 1 do not 
yet angry.” They slept together for some time, then Looks-down’s mother 
aid, “ach of you shall have a separate bed.” Accordingly, henceforth 
1e slept with. his wives on alternate nights. After a while both were big 
with child. Buffalo-woman got sick first. Looks-down’s mother said she 
vould get a doctor, but her son said, “I’ll doctor them myself.” When 
ick, Buffalo-woman got up with her blanket and went out. Looks-down 
vent out also to find out what kind of a woman he had married. He got to 
he rock pile on which he used to sit and flew up into the air. Looking down, 
1e saw his wife go to a buffalo wallow. There she was going to give birth 
o her child. She turned into a buffalo. Watching her, her husband saw 
ler give birth to a calf. Then she turned into a woman again, and the calf 
nto a baby. She picked up the child and went homeward. Looks-down 
iow knew what kind of a woman he was married to. He flew down to the 
round and became a man again. He went home and after a while the 
yvoman came in with her baby. After a while Corn-woman became sick. 
#oks-down’s mother said she would go for a doctor, but her son said he 
vould treat her himself. When she got sick, she took her blanket and went 
ut to a cornfield. When she came out, she wrapped up her baby in a 
leer hide and came home. Her husband had flown up from his rock pile 
nd watched her as he had done before in order to find out what sort of wife 
i had. Both children were boys. 

After a while the boys grew up. The Buffalo-boy whose name was Calf 
ad a batsi’ kistia game, and the other was always jealous of him! They 
ought over it. Corn-woman said to the other wife: “Why don’t you tell 
our boy to give it to my boy?” She got angry and they had a quarrel. 
uffalo-woman said: “You have made many people tired.”2 Corn-woman 
eplied: “I have saved many people from starving. You have a black, wet 
ose. You have caused many people to starve.” * Buffalo-woman took 
er son and went outside. After a while Corn-woman also was going to 
tart. She said to her husband, “Follow Buffalo-woman, do not follow me. 
am way back in the ground.”’ 

A short time after they had gone, Buffalo-woman’s child turned into a 
alf. Looks-down went to his rock pile, flew up as a bird * to look for his 
ife and saw her on the flat with her calf-child. There were some thorny 
ushes there. They looked for a passageway, finally found one, and passed 
| RE ESC ST Or SA seeder Ta 


1 Cf. Walker, 184. 

2 That is, in working cornfields. 

’ That is, by keeping away: from the people. 
4 Cf. Dorsey, (b), 65. 
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through it. Then she put up a tipi, built a fire, and cooked a meal. Her 
husband kept watching her. When the tipi was up, he came down, sat on | 
the ground, and became a man again. He walked toward the tipi. Before | 
he got there, his little boy ran up, wondering how he got through the bushes. 
His father said, “I came through the bushes where you came.” “How did 
you get through?” “I came the same place you did.” The boy took 
Looks-down into the lodge and bade his mother give his father something to 
eat, but she would not do it and did not look at her husband. That night 
the boy slept with his father, the woman did not sleep with her husband. | 
Early in the morning Looks-down got up, and there was nothing there and | 
no one inthe camp. He flew into the air to look for his wife. He saw them 
coming to the flat, looking for a passageway. They found it and went | 
through. The woman put up her tipi and prepared some food. Looks- | 
down came again. The boy ran up and asked him how he had got through | 
the valley. “I came through the same place as yourself.” The child and 
his mother ate and the boy asked her to give his father something to eat, — 
but she paid no attention, so Looks-down had nothing to eat. That night | 
he slept with his boy. When he woke up the next morning, there was-no | 
one there. He flew up into the air and saw them on the flat. There wasa 
big wood there, and they were looking for a place to get through. They | 
found it, and the woman put up her lodge, built a fire, and cooked. Looks- | 
down came down. As he approached the lodge, the boy ran towards him. — 
“ How did you get through the big wood?” “JT came through where you did.”_ | 
The boy did not know his father was a bird. They got to the tipi. The | 
boy said, “Give my father something to eat.’’ She paid no attention and | 
would not talk to her husband. He slept with the boy that night. In the | 
morning they were gone. He flew up into the air to see where they had | 
gone to. A big sea was in their way. They tried to find a place to cross. 
Looks-down was up in the air and said, “If you kill my boy, something is | 
going to happen to you.” At last they got through the sea. There wasa | 
little hill there. The boy stopped there, while his mother went on. He + 
came up to his father and said, “I will tell you something. Over this hill | 
are a great many lodges of people. When we get home, there is my grand- | 
mother. She is bad and is going to eat you.” 
All three arrived at the camp. The boy’s grandmother opened the stone | 
door to their lodge, and the woman and her son entered. Looks-down took | 
one of his feathers and stuck it on his forehead. The old woman at once | 
shut the door, but he blew in as.a feather.! The grandmother said, “You | 
have brought something powerful.” Inside the lodge there were ten buffalo — 












1 Cf. Walker, 186. 
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ind ten calves. They all looked very much alike. The old woman said 
0 Looks-down, “From among these ten calves you shall pick out your 
hild.”” The calf told its father, “I will move my left ear, you will be able 
0 recognize me by that.’ ! Accordingly he picked out his boy, and the 
Id woman said to her daughter, “ You have brought something powerful.”’ 

Next the grandmother wanted him to pick out his wife from among the 
en buffalo. The calf-boy told his father he would play about and coil his 
ail round his mother’s back so his father should be able to recognize her. 
\ecordingly, he picked her out. In the lodge, there were ten beds, and the 
ld woman wanted him to find his own. The calf-boy told his father he 
vould go there and switch the pillow with his tail. So Looks-down said at 
nce, “ Here is my bed, I can tell it as soon as I look at it.”’.. The old woman 
aid to the ten buffalo, “TI was very eager to eat this man. She has brought 
omething powerful.” These ten buffalo were women who would bring 
ome husbands for the old woman to eat. The grandmother said, “Now 
his man is tired and I’ll get into a sweatlodge with him.” Early in the 
1orning she prepared the fire and got the poles. She had big stones and 
ept on building the fire till noon. She wanted to get the stones very hot 
9 as to burn up the man. They covered the lodge and put a thick cover 
ver it, and seven buffalo lay round it so Looks-down should not get out. 
he old woman had two big frogs for earrings. The boy said to his father, 
Now you will surely die.” They went in. Before entering Looks-down 
yoked for bushes growing in the prairie. He took one bunch of these bushes, 
icked a louse from his head, and wrapped it up right in the center of the 
undle. While doing this, he told the louse to fight the grandmother and 
lk to her. He took an ant, which was his own body, buried it under one 
[ the sweatlodge poles, and put a cover of dirt over it. The old woman 
oured water on the stones for a while. The louse said, “I want it hotter.” 
he old woman made it hotter and hotter. Her frog earrings would keep 
atering in the sweatlodge so that she could not burn, but now they had 
© more water left and she fainted, first telling the buffalo outside to run 
way from the sweatlodge. They uncovered the lodge and dragged her 
ut.” 

The old woman said to Looks-down, “I should like to have some ‘fire- 
ood from over there. There is an old tree there, I know it is rotten.” 
here was a big thunder nest there, and when anything, person or animal, 
ume near it got killed. Looks-down prayed to his father to help him be- 
wuse the old woman wanted him to get wood. So a storm came, lightning 


tuck the tree and broke it into little pieces. He packed it on his back 
arg emer eee Ae eB 
1 ibid., 188. 
2 For the sweating-test cf. Dorsey, J. O., (b), 160; Dorsey, (b), 66. 
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and took it home, saying to the old woman, “Here is your wood.” He 
unloaded it. The grandmother said to the buffalo, “I have been hungering 
for a person, but you have brought something powerful; I cannot do any- 
thing to him.” | 

The old woman said to Looks-down one day, “I have a friend out there, 
who has a big dog,— a big wolf with a red breast and red all over the head. | 
I should like to get that.’ Her daughters were saying to her, “ Whenever | 
we got married, you ate up our husbands, now you could not do it.” The | 
dog the old woman was talking about had big teeth that could tear up any- 
thing and she was hoping he would kill Looks-down. Looks-down prayed 
to his father again: “This old woman wants a red-breasted wolf for a dog, 
help me get it.”” Looks-down’s father was gone for a long time, then he got 
to the wolves and said, “ Looks-down is my son. She wants one of you as a 
dog, don’t bother him.” Then he was gone. When Looks-down came to 
the wolves and got one of them, they did not bother him. Though the wolf 
growled and howled, he carried it home on his arm and brought it to the old 
lady. Its eyes were sticking out and the teeth were plainly exposed. The 
old woman said, “ Let it go, you have brought it.” He let it go and it went 
to its den. She was afraid. Looks-down’s wife scolded her, “ You cannot | 
do anything to him, so let him go; don’t bother him.” But she was very | 
eager to eat him and said, “I am very hungry for a person.”’ . 

The old woman said, “I saw my friend making some sticks. I should | 
like to do that, get me some sticks.’”’ These sticks were to be got from a | 
hollow between two high hills. Looks-down set out and prayed to his | 
father to gather all the birds in the world on one of the hills. He found | 
them there and wanted to find out which was the swiftest. He asked | 
several of the birds, and they all said that they could not go so fast as the 
swallow. Looks-down gave a knife to the swallow so he might cut wood | 
in the hollow and then fly away. The swallow flew up, came down swiftly, 
and cut one of the sticks. As soon as it had got out again, the coulée closed | 
up. The two hills were the old woman’s knees and the’ sticks her pubic 
hair. Three times it went in, cut sticks, and got out. The fourth time — 
she caught the end of its tail on her knee. Looks-down prayed to Corn- | 
woman. She helped by growing between the knees and loosening the feather 
that was caught. Before leaving Corn-woman had promised to help him. 
He brought the four sticks to the old woman. ia 

The old woman said to Looks-down, “I will run youa race. This shail 
be the last trial. If you can beat me, I can do nothing against you. ri 
bet all the buffalo against your body. Pray to anything you wish in this 


—— 





i ¢ 
1 In the Pawnee version this test likewise immediately follows the sweatlodge episode. — 
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vorld. If you cannot beat me, I'll eat you. I'll try very hard to get you. 
We'll run round the world. There are four places where it is braced. If I 
“ome to the braces first, Pll paint them red; if second, black.”’ Looks- 
lown’s father called on all the birds in the world to try to getarunner. All 
4 them gathered, and the snipe said, “I'll help him out.” The duck also 
aid it would help, and the magpie was going to run for him. The old 
yoman was going to use a cane, and the duck was going to make mud so she 
vould get stuck. The snipe was going to put a stone under her cane so she 
yould slip. When they were going to start, the old woman slipped and the 
nagpie got the start and went ahead, keeping ahead all round the world 
nd painting the braces red before the woman got there! 

After the race the old woman said, “If you can see all the world, [’ll 
ive you all the buffalo.” Looks-down called together all the birds in the 
orld. ‘The stork got up and said he would help him, the crane and the 
row also promised to help. The stork began and took Looks-down up as 
was he could. When he got tired, the crane took him farther, and the 
row farther still. He asked Looks-down, “Have you seen all the world?” 
No.” He took him farther and farther, asking him again till he answered, 
Yes.” Then the crow flew down, and Looks-down thus wor all the 
uffalo. 

Then all the buffalo came this way across the big sea. Corn-woman said 
) Buffalo-woman, “You always starve people.” That is why the buffalo 
re all gone. Corn-woman said, “I have saved people from starving.” 
hat is why the people have corn now. 


THE BuFFALo-WIFE.2 


¥. 


Some young men were on the warpath, one of them retraced his steps. 
ecame to acoulée. A buffalo cow was stuck in the mud. He came up to 


r, touched her vulva and lay with her. After he was:through, he helped 
gS AR Pas iy ee dn ee 

1 The Arapaho variants have the buffalo-child racing in his father’s place, a feature 
ared by the Arikara. The Pawnee and Omaha both have a race between the hero and 
: mother-in-law ; again the Pawnee version has a number of Crow details. Thus, both 
bes have the wager of buffalo against human lives; the old woman’s cane is common to 
2m; and the magpie figures in both versions. 

2 See p. 110 where the buffalo wife motive appears in a different setting, with Corn- 
man as the second wife. In Simms’ version (289) the place of Corn-woman is taken by 
elk cow. 

The story is shared by the Assiniboin (Lowie, (d), 195), the Cheyenne (Kroeber, (b), 
6), Arikara (Dorsey, (a), 194), Skidi (Dorsey, (c), 284), Arapaho (Dorsey and Kroeber, 
6, 388, 395, 404), Blackfoot (Wissler and Duvall, 117), and Omaha (J. O. Dorsey, (a), 157). 
me of these parallels seems to be distinctively of the Crow pattern. 
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her out of the mud, and both went off. He came home and lived in the | 
camp. This cow got to be pregnant. She gave birth to a calf, a little { 
male, which was the child of the Crow. 

The buffalo cow told the other buffalo, “The father of my child is a | 
human being, I’ll take it to him.”” She brought the child to the edge of the | 
camp. They heard in the camp that a nice young woman and child were | 
there. The cow said to her son: “Go out where that young man is, and | 
say ‘father’ to him. He’ll take you up and ask you, ‘Son, when was I | 
your father?’ He looks like you. ‘Tell him, ‘At the time of the mud. | 
Then he will know.” The young boy came over to the young man and 
addressed him, ‘Father.’ “Son, when was I your father?” “At the time 
of the mud, at that time.” “Where is your mother?” “Over there.” 
“Let us go to your mother.” They came up to her. She said, “ Your child | 
wanted to come so badly, I have brought him.” “Let us go to my tipi.” | 
They stayed there, and everything was well. 

The woman said to her husband, “I don’t care whether you beat me, | 
but do not call me any names.’ She stayed there for a long time. The — 
young man married again. The woman got into a quarrel and the husband — 
said to the buffalo cow, “ You are like a ghost.” “TI told you not to call me 
names — you have done it.” At night they went to bed, the husband on | 
the right side, the woman on the left. At night he always watched both — 
wives. He woke up and touched the side, and the cow and her child were 
gone. He went outside, they were not there. He looked for them, but | 
they were gone. He tried to find their tracks, at the edge of the camp | 
he found the tracks of a buffalo and a calf. Thinking it was their tracks, he 
tried to follow. A winter sparrow came and said, “That’s your wife's 
track, they have got to a big herd now.’ | 

He went home and had moccasins made, got a lot of arrows, came to | 
the tracks, and met a little wolf who took him to the big herd of buffalo, | 
saying, “ Your wife is in that herd.” He went to a knoll close by and began | 
to cry. From the herd came a young calf running. This was his son, ‘ 
“Father, you are always crying, I do not like it, stop crying. ‘Tomorrow | 
we ll have a lot of calves pass by you, if you can pick me out, they Il let me | 
go with you. When we pass, I'll shake my left ear, by that you’ll know me. | 
A whole lot of calves all looking alike will pass. If you don’t know me the | 
bulls will trample on you.” When the calves really passed by and came | 
opposite the man, the calf moved its left ear and he knew it as his own. 

“Tomorrow they’ll have the cows pass and if you don’t pick out my | 
mother, they’ll trample on you. Tomorrow when we go to the water, I'll 
get into the mud and play with my mother, climb on her, and from her tail 
down her legs will be all mud. I’ll mark her.” The cows came the next | 
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lay. The man watched. As the cows passed, he saw the mark on her 
high. “This is my wife.” He picked her out. “You have found both, 
you may take them back.” So he brought her back. Now he did not call 
ler names any more. 


) 1 


hel 6 


There was a scabby buffalo. By a spring there was a big muddy place, 
ack with mud. She got stuck there, she was sitting there. A youth 
ame there; he had never known woman. It was a female, so he possessed 
er. Then he sat still for awhile. Then, aftera long while, when he became 
niiamed with passion, he again possessed her. “ Wife (hé’ ha), having 
ossessed you, I shall go.’”’ Then the young man went and got home. 

That winter this buffalo became pregnant. Then in the spring she gave 
irth to a child, a male. When it was born, she looked at it: it was human. 
Vhen calves are born, they walk, that is why straightway he stood up. 
he followed him. Then because they were medicine, they transformed 
his little person into a calf. The little child of the buffalo possessed by the 
row had no buffalo father. “Mother, where is my father?” he asked. 
You are an Indian (a’k‘e-wiraxba’kem), your father is a Crow,” she 
nswered. “To my father let us go, these calves are always mocking me.” 
That is right,” she said. 

_ She took back her child, looking for the Crow Indians. ‘Then she saw 
le camp. This buffalo turned into a fine-looking Crow woman. Her 
hild also was human. They were good-looking. When the sun had gone 
own, they reached the camp. Young men were walking about, looking 
rhisfather. This young man had a friend, they were coming out of a tent. 
Your father is that last one, that one is your father. Go, take hold of 
im.” Then he took hold of him. “Father,” he said. “ Yes, son,” he 
uid. He took him in his arms, went the other way and sat down with him. 
Son, how am I your father?” He had no wife; still as before he was single. 
Son, how am I your father?” he asked. “Don’t move,” he said. But 
le boy ran away to his mother and asked her, “Why is he my father?” 
When he asks, tell him this: ‘My mother is a buffalo, she was stuck in the 
ud, twice you possessed her. Then my mother was pregnant, I was born, 
lus | am your child.’” The boy told his father this. “ All right, where is 
yur mother?” “That one sitting outside is she,’ he said. “Come on, 
t us go to her,” he said. He took hold of his father, he took him to her. 
Mother, this is my father I am bringing here,” he said. “How is it you. 
d not recognize your child? Indians all recognize their children.” “ Be- 





1 Translated from a text dictated by Gray-bull. 
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cause I have no wife I did not recognize him.” “Did you not remember 
“what happened in the mud? ‘Wife,’ you said,” she said. This young man 
sat for a while, he recollected it. “She is the buffalo I possessed,” he 
thought. “‘ Wife’ you said,’ — that recalled it. The woman was very 
good-looking. He went into his lodge with her, and they got married. 

Then for a long time they remained among the Crow. The buffalo said 
to her husband, “Do not speak to me as follows. Do not mock me, do not 
say, ‘You are like a ghost.’” Their child grew and would go out hunting 
with his arrows. The young man loved his wife and child. Then for some_ 
reason he said to her, “ You are almost like a ghost.” “‘Don’t say that,’ 
I said, now I shall go home,” she said. When it got dark he would con- 
tinually hug her till daylight. When he had closed his eyes that night, she 
was gone. They went on the road,— on the near side their tracks were 
human, farther on they were those of buffalo. Then he followed their | 
tracks. 

He came to a great many buffalo. One of them came up to him. “ What 
do you want?” “TI am looking for my wife and child, they came this 
way.” The buffalo knew it. “Her father was staying here. Just now 
she went over there on the other side with her child. There is a tent there, 
she wants to reach it. Go there.” Then when he had climbed to the hill- 
top, he again met a big buffalo. It came and met him. “ Brother-in-law, — 
they again have gone to a tent over there, just there over on the other side.” 
He reached the tent. “I'll overtake them before they have got too far,” 
he thought. Again he met many buffalo. Again one of them came up to” 
him. “Brother-in-law, where do you come from?” “My wife and my 
child have come here, it is they for whom I am looking.” “Just now they 
have gone over on the other side of that hill. Her father and her mother 
are there. She will not go away from there. Meet her there.” They- 
showed him as he went. They lived in the farthest tents. Like the Crow 
Indians they were staying in tents. 

The young man arrived. As he was standing at the edge of the camp- 
again a young man came up. “Now, brother-in-law, where do you come 
from?” “My wife and my child have come here, I have come to them.” | 
“Don’t move, I'll tell them.” He went. The young woman was seated. 
She had got to her father and her mother. “ Your husband is coming, he 
is sitting over there.” Her mother talked to her. “Since you married a 
Crow fora while, why did you runaway?” “He said what I told him not to. 
say, that is why I came here.” Her parents said, “ He has come from afar, 
take him back.” She said to her child, “ Walk, tell your father, the women 
will sit down, the children will sit down. Then if he himself goes among. 


the.children and picks out you; if he goes among the women and picks out 
4 
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me, then we'll go home with him.” This boy then told his father. “Father, 
when the children sit down and they let you go there, when you see me I 
shall move my right ear, then pick me out. When you go to the females, 
I am going to tramp in the mud and with my foot shall trace it down her 
rump. It will be muddy, that will be she, seize her. If you go in the rear 
you will be able to tell.” 

He passed in front of a great many buffalo. He looked at their faces. 
He did not recognize his wife. He got to the end of the line. After a while 
he said, “I shall go from behind.” “Very well,” they said. “If I do not 
recognize her, then I cannot help myself.’ Then he went behind them. 
A long time passed, then he came to a buffalo. Mud was on her rump, it 
was smooth. He pushed the rump with his foot. “This is my wife, stand 
up, come.” He stood there laughing. He came with her and took her to 
their child, who was sitting there. ‘Let us go,” he said. They entered 
the lodge of his wife’s parents. Then they gave him food, and he ate. 
Then he lay down. The next day they went home. Wherever his wife 
went thereafter he went with her. The Crow saw that one had truly a 
buffalo wife. When buffalo breed, they are wont to walk with them, the 
Crow said. Finally what they said we also said: “One who loves his wife, 
that one has truly a buffalo wife.” They stayed among the Crow Indians; 
whether they died, we do not know. When a young man their child married 
among the Crow and stayed with them. Beyond this I do not know. _ 


THe WoMAN WHO MARRIED WoRMS-IN-HIS-FACE 


There was a very good-looking girl whom young men wanted to buy 
in marriage, but she always refused their offers. Her mother asked her 
once, “Why don’t you marry?) Do you want to marry Worms-in-his-face 
(i’c-bicitbicé)””? “Yes, I want to marry that man,” she said, though she 
did not mean it. The man, however, heard what she said and told his 
mother he was going to look for that girl and was going to marry her. 
When he came to the camp where the young woman lived, he saw many 
young women kicking a ball. When they looked at him, they saw that he 
was very good-looking. In the evening the young women went back to their 
tipis. The man stayed where he was till night. At night when all the 
people were in bed he came and lay down with this young woman. About 
dawn he got up and went out. The young woman took her belongings and 
followed. He went ahead. She followed till he came to a high peaked 
hill, where he sat down. She came close. He went down the hill. When 


1 For Hidatsa parallel see p. 107, footnote. Cf. Simms, 309. 
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she came to where he had sat, she saw some smoke there. She came to a | 
tipi. When she entered, the man sat on one side and told her to sit on the | 
other side. ‘There was a paunch with water tied by the door and a roasted 
rib was there. The man took the rib and ate it.. When done eating, he 
laid down what he had not eaten, but without bidding her eat. She went | 
and ate. He rose, drank water, and tied it up in its place, then the young | 
woman got up and drank some of the water. That night the man lay down | 
to sleep and told her to sleep on the other side of the tent. Early in the | 
morning she woke up and saw the man go out. She followed. He kept 
going till he came to a high hill, where he sat down. The woman was close. | 
He went down to a coulée. When she came to the place, she saw smoke 
rising from the creek and the man was going near there. When she came. 
~ to the shelter whence the smoke came, this man was on one side of it. He 
told her to sit on the other side. She sat there. A shoulder roasted with | 
fat was there. He took the meat and ate. When he had eaten what he | 
wanted, he laid it aside, but did not bid the woman eat. She rose, however, — 
and ate. He got up and drank water, then she drank too. They lay down | 
to sleep separately. The young woman woke up and saw the man go out. | 
She rose and followed. He kept in sight. The sun was very low-when he | 
got to a high hill, where he sat down. When the young woman overtook | 
him, he got up and went to the other side. From the hill she saw him going 
to a creek and smoke came out of there. When she came to the shelter, — 
the young man was in there. She saw more roasted meat and the outside | 
of the manifolds with water hanging by the door. The man ate of the 
meat and laid down the rest. She took what was left and ate. He drank / 
water and she also drank some. The man said, “We are tired.” They 
lay down to sleep. She lay in her place. The next morning he went off, 
and she followed. He kept in sight all the time. The sun was very low | 
when the man sat down on a high hill; he looked back and saw the young | 
woman coming close to the hill. He went over to the other side. When | 
she came to where he had sat, she saw him go to a creek and smoke came out ' 
of there. She followed the man. When she came into the shelter, the © 
young man said, “Sit by me.” A piece of roasted leg was there; and some | 
fat with the meat such as only buffalo have. He told her to take meat and | 
fat and both ate. When they had done eating, she felt well. He told her | 
to take water. Both drank. Then they went to bed, and this time they — 
lay together. This was at the fourth stop. When they lay down, he told — 
the woman, “If you are powerful, I'll marry you; if not, I will not. To- 
morrow before noon we'll reach my tent.” In the morning when they woke — 
up, there was a fire and the last of the meat was roasted. The manifolds — 
by the door were filled with water. He told the woman to take water | 
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They drank and wetted their hair. He told her to take meat. She took 
it and they sat together and ate. When done eating, the young man took 
a porcupine tail and combed his hair. Together they started and when the 
sun was high, they came to a camp on a high cliff. When they were close 
to the camp, people came out and looked at them, saying, “ Worms-in-his- 
face has brought a very good-looking woman.” As they came through 
camp people got out of their way and looked at him. When he got to his 
tent, his mother came out, took this young woman and kissed her. She 
told her, “ Worms-in-his-face is no good, but you are good-looking.” That 
night they slept together in the rear of the lodge. In the morning the 
mother bade them go to the water; she had done the cooking. In the 
morning the young woman looked at her husband; he had no nose, worms 
came out from the hole in his face. Both went to the creek and bathed, 
then returned, and ate together. It was the fourth night and the man 
said the next day he would go hunting. The next morning at sunrise he 
went hunting. The next night he came back with game. When the meat 
was brought in, it turned out to be that of a buffalo bull. All the meat was 
brought in, also the hoofs and horns. They ate the cooked meat. The 
woman took a piece of the manifold, and laid it aside for the next morning. 
The man said, “I’ll use the skin of the buffalo for a blanket.” 

Before sunrise the man awoke and told his mother to rise, build a fire 
and cook, for he would have his wife make him a blanket. Just before 
sunrise, when they had done eating, his wife was going to take the skins. 
He told her to do it that day, embroider it with quills, and bring it home. 
She carried it out on her back to where some bushes were, laid it down and 
began to ery, for she knew she could not tan it in one day. This was betore 
daylight. Something came to her. It was a badger who asked why she 
was crying. “Worms-in-the-face told me to tan the hide and embroider 
it with quills in one day. I know I can’t do it in one day, that’s why I am 
crying.” The badger told her it was easily done. “Tl go after my com- 
rades.”” He brought four female beavers and three more badgers; they 
were eight in all. All these eight got round the hide, spread it, and staked 
it tight. The beavers said, “Come, it is done.” Then rats, moles, and 
mice, all females, came. They saw many things coming, also female ants, 
and plenty of female bees and flies. The flies went on the hide. When all 
of them got off, all the flesh on it was gone. The bees all went on the hide. 
When they got off, the hide was dry and the sun was not yet very high. 
The ants went on the skin. She saw something flying over them that looked 
like dust. The ants got off, it looked as if it had been well scraped. The 
mice went on the hide and bit off all the rough parts to make it smooth, 
they also took out the stakes from the hide. The skunk took it and worked 
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it, also the beavers and the badgers, till it was very soft. The porcupine. 
took out its quills and the ants helped her in the embroidery work, till it 
was all done. The tail was decorated with stripes of quill-work. When all. 
was done, the beavers took the hide and rubbed it on the hairy side. The 
porcupine rubbed some yellow stuff from pines on the quills, and then the: 
embroidery smelt well. Then they rolled it up.’ They told this woman 
when she got back she should put long strings on her moccasins. They told 
her to use very long strings in front and to wear her blanket loose and to do | 
this as soon as she got back to her tent. They told her the mice were going | 
to dig a hole underground to the top of a high cliff, where there was a} 
buffalo skull and where Worms-in-his-face would try to throw her over. | 
The badgers would wait for her underground at the buffalo skull. They’ 
told her to take the manifolds with another part of the stomach and to take 
sticks which her husband was going to make arrows with, also an arrow-| 
smoother, and get them ready as soon as she got home. They told her her’ 
husband would take a bath early next morning, and she should look out for | 
herself. When.they got to the cliff her husband would make her stand on | 
the buffalo skull. | | 

The next morning her husband went with her to the river. He took 
the lead, looked over the cliff, and bade her look down. There were some | 
dangerous animals below. The woman stood on the skull, looked down, 
and saw alligators opening their mouths. Then the man said: “That is’ 
what you want to eat,” and pushed her forward. She slipped into the hole 
dug down and he went over with her loose blanket. The badger had got! 
hold of her long moccasin strings and held her. When the man fell into 
the river, he said to the alligators: “It is I. Don’t eat my sinews.” The 
woman ran to her tent, got the manifolds, the rough stone, and the sticks, | 
and ran away. All the females who had tanned for her gave her their | 
speed, so she was very swift. All told her while tanning that when she’ 
came to a large tent in the mountains, that she could live there, the mice 
would dig round the tipi till the earth got thin. She ran and when she nd 
gone far, she looked back and saw her husband coming. He got close and 
said: “No matter where you go, you cannot live, so there is no use running.” 
He came right up to her, then she threw her stick behind her, and it turned | 
into a thick wood. The man could not find a passage through it. She’ 
ran a great distance. When she had got very far, her husband got through. 
the woods. When she looked back, she saw him coming. He got close, 
and said: “You have no way to live.” When he was right up to her, 
she threw the stone behind her. It turned into high rocks. He could not. 















1 For the incident of the animals helping in the preparation of the hides compare Wissler 
and Duvall, Blackfoot, 130f. 
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get over them. When she had got a big start, he succeeded in going over 
on the other side of the rocks. She had run a long time, looked back, 
and saw the man coming. When he came up, he said, “You’ll not live 
any more. Why are you running?”” When he was about to. catch her, 
she threw the manifolds behind her, which turned into ridged hills, into 
very rough country. He climbed and climbed. When she had got a 
very big start, she saw him coming on again and saw the mountains where 
the big tipi stood. When he came up close to her, he said: “What are 
you running for? You have no way of living.” She got closer and closer 
to the mountain. The man came up behind her. She threw the aco’ve (a 
part of the buffalo) behind her and it turned into large holes in the ground. 
She ran to the mountain. When she had sighted the tent, she turned back 
and saw the man coming. When she was close to the tent, the man -had 
almost overtaken her and he said, “Wherever you go, you won’t live.” 
She came to the door of the tent and said: “Sons, they are going to kill 
me, so | have come to you.” She was told to go on the right side, go round 
the tipi four times, and then come in. She started round the tent with 
the man right behind, stretching out his arms to catch her. He was about 
to catch her when the ground caved in and he fell down. The third time 
the man was about to catch her and the ground caved in and he fell. She 
entered. The man came to the door, looked in, and told a boy inside to 
send the woman out. The boy did not do it and told him to go away. 
“Tf you don’t send her out, I’ll come in, take you by one leg and beat your 
head against the ground.’”’ The boy had a bow of elkhorn. When the 
man said this the boy got angry. He had two dogs tied, one on either side 
of the door. He untied one of his dogs and bade him go out and chew the 
man’s head. The dog went out and they heard a bear growling. The dog 
was a bear. Then the bear came back with the blood running from his 
nose; he fell down and died. The man peeped in and told the boy to send 
out the woman lest he kill him. The boy untied his other dog and told 
him to break the man’s bones. The dog went out. They heard the sound 
of wrestling outside. This dog was a mountain-lion. After a while it 
came in, lay down, and died. The man peeped in and said, “Send her | 
out, or I'll kill you!”” The boy asked the woman to lend him her medi- 
cine and to give him a shield and stone maul tied to the lodge pole. She 
gave them to the boy. He went out. She heard fighting outside till 
after a while the boy called to her to come out as he had killed the man. 
She went out. The man lay dead. Then both gathered wood till there 
was a big pile, laid the man on the sticks and burned him. They stood 
there and poked the fire with long sticks. . 

This boy had seven brothers who were out hunting. They saw the 
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smoke coming out from where the tent was and said, “I’wak‘urii‘c! must 


have done something, for smoke is coming out of the tent. He must have 


done something great.” The eldest of the seven said, “Nothing can hurt. 


him, for he is powerful.”’ ‘Then all the fire was burned to ashes; the wind 
came and blew them away. In the evening the boy went out of his tent, 
took his two dogs and said, “You are powerful animals, what: was the 


matter with you?” He rubbed both down and they came to life. He | 
tied them one on each side of the door. In the evening he peeped out and 
saw his seven brothers coming. He told the woman to hide, took charcoal, } 


and blackened his face. He told them he had killed an enemy. Then. 


he said, “Elder brothers, I have an elder sister.’ One of them said: “I 
don’t need a sister, | am going to marry her.’ Then the boy stayed out- 
side and would not come in. Their chief’s name was Black-wolf. He 
told the others they never got married. “Whatever this boy calls sister | 


shall be our sister too.” He told the boy they had merely jested with 


him. Then the boy called the young woman to come out. When she | 
came out, they saw she was very good-looking. They asked him what he | 


had killed. He told them he had killed Worms-in-his-face, who had chased | 


the young woman to the tent. His brothers said to him, “ Worms-in-his- | 
face was powerful, but you have killed him.” 


All the female animals had given this woman their tanning medicine, | 
so she made leggings, as well as moccasins with quill-work, and all the 


brothers liked her very much. She made clothes for all of them. One day | 


the brothers went out hunting. The boy wanted to go with them this | 


time. They told him not to go as their sister was alone, but he told them | 
the two dogs could watch her. The chief of the young men told the young 
woman if anything came there she should let them know soon. When 
these brothers had gone hunting, this young woman heard a woman sing- 


When she came to the door, the two dogs growled, but she told the dogs | 
to keep quiet lest she kill them, then they kept still. When the woman 
came in, she was carrying on her back a very old man. The young woman 
did not like them, but said nothing.- The woman knew she did not like 
them; she asked her hostess to let her see what she was doing. She gave ) 
her some of her quill-work. The visitor looked at it and said it was good. , 
While looking at it, she reached back, took out some mucus from the old ) 
man’s nose and rubbed it over the quill-work. The young woman gave. 
them some food, but did not cook for them anew. The woman went out 


a 
1 In the Hidatsa version of Worms-in-his-face collected by the writer this name is 
explained to mean ‘ Breast-bone.”’ 














ing a lullaby and in her song she said, “ You will eat the liver of Black-wolf, : 
don’t cry.” She thought that was what her brother had referred to. 


: 
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with the old man and again the young woman heard her say, “You are 
going to eat Black-wolf’s liver.’ Then she was very eager to tell her 
brothers, but when they got back from the hunt she was so busy she forgot 
all about it. Some time after this her brothers again went hunting and 
this woman came once more, carrying the old man. She looked at the 
quill-work and did as before. The young woman gave them nothing to 
eat. The two dogs were afraid of the woman. She rubbed the old man’s 
mucus on the quill-work and went out saying, “ You’ll eat Black-wolf’s 
liver.’ The young woman thought she would tell her brothers as soon 
as they would come back, but she tended the meat again and forgot. When 
her brothers went out hunting again, she heard the woman coming, then 
she remembered. When the woman entered, she looked at the quill-work, 
rubbed mucus on it, and went away. The young woman gave them nothing 
to eat. She waited for her brothers to come back and was going to tell 
them, but when they returned she forgot all about what had happened. 
The brothers went out hunting again. After a while she heard thé woman 
come again, then she remembered. She came in, looked at the quill-work, 
rubbed mucus on it and went out, saying, “ You’ll eat Black-wolf’s liver.” 
Then the young woman looked for something to remind her, took a feather, 
and stuck it into her hair. When the brothers came home with game, 
she had forgotten and was tending the meat. Her brothers noticed the 
feather on her head, and the small boy asked what it was for. She said 
she had done something bad. Black-wolf said, “That is what I said.’ 
He asked the young woman how many times her visitor had come, and 
she told him four times. He said, “We can’t do anything, we’ll die.” 
When they had done eating, hé said, “Do something for yourselves.” 
He sent one dog to the mountain and told him to stay there and catch other 
animals. He told the bear-dog to go to the creeks where the thick woods 
were, to dig a hole and eat berries, and live there. All the brothers stood 
round the fire. They thought of going into the ground. The eldest shot 
an arrow through the smoke hole and followed it, alighting on the ground 
where the arrows did, far away. All of them did the same. The small boy 
shot off two arrows, taking his sister along. 

Red-woman, who was Old-Woman’s-Grandchild’s grandmother, came 
with owl feathers tied to the back of her head. She came to the tent 
and found all the people gone. She entered and stood inside, saw where 
they had stood, looked about, and sighted a piece of feather sticking to a 
lodge pole, then she knew. She said, “There they have gone.”’ She sent 
her digging-stick through the smoke hole and came to the ground where 
they had. These brothers were running away. Looking back, they saw 
her coming and said, “ Red-woman is coming.”’ When she got close, Black- 
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wolf took his bows and arrows. Red-woman lifted up her arms and told | 
Black-wolf to shoot her in the side. When he had shot her in the side, | 
_ Red-woman knocked him over and killed him. The others ran on. Again, 
another turned with his bows and arrows. Red-woman told him where 
to shoot her, then knocked him over and killed him. The rest went further, 
another turned back. Red-woman showed him where to shoot her, then 
knocked him over, and killed him. Thus she killed all the seven brothers. 
The boy and his sister were still running. A sparrow came flying by the | 
boy and told him what Red-woman tied to her head was the place to shoot 
her. The boy turned with his elk bow and Red-woman said, ‘‘ He’s the one | 
who shall kill me.” “T am the one that shall kill you,” said the boy. Red- 
woman told him to shoot her in the side, but he shot at her head. She | 
dodged and missed it. Then she told him to shoot at her side. He did 
not. He shot at the feather instead, where her heart and lungs were. 
She turned and he shot again. She then fell and died. He told the young } 
woman to get wood and made a sweatlodge. They made it quickly. When i 
they were done, he brought the corpses of all his brothers into the sweat- | 
lodge. Inside he did something to all so as to restore them to life. . | 

When all had revived one of them said, “We’ll be mountains.” “ No, | 
they sometimes burn up.” “Let us be stones,’ said one. “No, they | 
break.” “We'll be water.” “No, water melts (?).” “We’ll be some- | 
thing they point pipes at,” said another! They told the young woman — 
to go home as she was human and they could not take her up. When she 
was going to start, they told her not to pick up any baby she found on the | 
road, no matter how helpless, for it was part of Worms-in-his-face | 





had blown away.” She promised not to'do so. They told her when she 
got home she should tell those who had a stomach ache to knead their | 
stomachs and she was going to get property thereby. The seven brothers 
went up to the sky and became stars, but the boy remained separate, near | 
the Seven Stars. This is how Old-Woman’s-Grandchild’s grandmother 
was killed. | 

While the woman went home she came to a baby crying. She looked 
at it and passed by. She stopped for the night, and went on the next | 
morning. On the prairie she came to a baby with two front teeth, and the | 
infant smiled at her. She looked at him and passed on. That night she | 
lay down and thought of the child she had seen. The next morning she : 
‘went on. While on her way she got to the child. He called her and } 
smiled. She looked at it and when she went by, it cried. She almost 
turned, but went on. That night she lay down, and thought of the poor — 
r 
f 








t Cie p20: . i 
2 Cf. Lowie, (d), 172. | 
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hildren she had seen. The next day she went along and came to a child. 
he went by, the child got on its feet, wanted to walk, but fell on its face 
nd its nose began to bleed. She turned back and cleaned its nose. When 
he had done this she took him on her back and carried it along with her. 
Vhen she got back to her family, her father and mother liked it and took 
are of it. One day the child was crying all day. The next day there 
ras crying incamp. ‘The chief had a hole in his side and his heart was gone. 
‘his child had eaten it and gone back to sleep! The people did not know 
yhat had done it. One day the child again cried all day. In the morning 
here was crying in camp. Another chief had died, with his heart gone 
nd a hole in his side. The women in camp got together and discussed it. 
Something must be wrong with this child brought by the-young woman.’’ 
‘hey went and got to the father of the young woman. They asked him 
‘the boy was his daughter’s real child. “I?ll ask her.’ He asked her 
nd she said it was her real child. The second time he had eaten a human 
eart the old man had noticed fresh meat between the child’s teeth. One 
aan in camp had arrows for medicine and another could make storms. 
Vhen the woman’s father came back to these wise men, he told them his 
aughter said it was her own child. The child had cried all night before 
he two deaths. The arrow-medicineman made three arrows, with crow, 
rane, and owl feathers. He laid one arrow over the entrance of one of 
he houses and asked how many days had passed between the two accidents. 
‘our days had elapsed between the two deaths. He laid an arrow over the 
ntrance of the house. The other shaman made rain come. It rained 
or two days. The sun shone and it got warm. The arrow got crooked 
nd looked very old. When the arrow had got dry on the fourth day, the 
hild cried all day again. All the people had gone to sleep. The child 
ent up the smoke hole and stuck out his head to look round. He saw 
he arrows on the house, went back in, but peeped out again. He peeped 
ut and said, “The arrow is an old one.” He hooted like an owl, got out, 
nd went through the air into the middle of the camp. After a little 
rhile he came back into the lodge. When he had gone, the arrow got up 
nd went. The wise men gathered in camp, they did not build a fire. 
‘he arrow came in and told them the child was it. They heard crying, 
nd one of their chiefs was dead again. The strong men took their knives 
nd came to the tent. The child went out of the smoke hole and sat on 
he top of a tall tree. They shot at it, but could not hit it. He held out 
is little finger: “If you don’t shoot this, I’ll destroy you.’ Among the 
eople there was a sharp-shooter. They called for him. He came there. 





1 For the vampire-child cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 231 et seq. 
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The boy held out his little finger. The marksman shot through it, and the 
child fell to the ground. The young woman told the people to burn the’ 
child. The whole camp brought wood and burnt it. 
The woman would push the stomach of sick people, and made thelll | 
drink different roots. Thus she became wealthy. This was the beginning — 
of the practice of stomach-kneading. ( 


i 
[2 





Rep-WomMAN! AND FLINT-LIKE-YOUNG-MAN.” | 


Red-woman had a sharp-pointed tool for her principal weapon. Some 
Crow Indians claim to have been adopted by her and used such sticks as | 
medicines. ; 

The Crow were wandering at the foot of these mountains. A woman | 
had seven sons and one daughter. The girl went with her father, who was _ 
looking for meat. The enemies killed the man but she escaped and returned, 
She stayed at the foot of the mountains, while the Crow were moving. | 
It was in the winter. In the spring the Crow returned and still found a 
tipi there. The girl was still alive. Her mother got sick and died. ‘Then I 
there was no one to take care of the seven boys and their sister. The 
people went off. The sixth child was left-handed, and the fifth had a) 
dwarf for his medicine and had fixed a quiver full of arrows, which he 
kept on top of a windbreak. The sixth one was foolhardy, but always | 
considered himself clever. He took a stick, sharpened two knives, painted | 
in the same way, and used this as a weapon. His medicine was in the: 
water of the Bighorn cafion. | 








The oldest son went one evening in search of buffalo. He went up| 
on a hill and across the top. They never saw any more of him. He killed | 
a buffalo there. All of a sudden Red-woman stood behind him as he was | 
skinning the bull. “Kahe’” (greeting), he said. She said, “Here, take } 
this,” and threw at him some sinew for rubbing a hide. “ Here, bring. 
the hind quarters and four legs to my house over there.” “This is too) 
heavy.” She pointed her toolat him. “If you don’t do it, Ill kill you.” | 
He tried to carry the four legs on his back, but the load cut his shoulders. | 
He cried from pain, but carried it to her house. 

Another brother went to see what had happened. He went up the same | 
hill and killed a bull. The witch was there. She gave him the same 
orders as his brother. “Grandmother, this is too heavy.” “You must 








i 
1 The interpreter of this tale translated Hi’cictawi‘a ‘‘Red-stone-woman.” | 
® This is a variant of the Stone-boy Myth. Cf. Walker, 193; McLaughlin, 179; Doral 

and Kroeber, 181; Kroeber, (a), 97. The last-mentioned story most closely resembles bal 

Crow version, while the Arapaho one is more like Mrs. McLaughlin’s from the Dakota. | 


} 
} 
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earry it anyway.” He did it and his shoulders were cut deep. He did 
not reappear. The third brother went over the hill and saw a bull. He 
killed it and was butchering, when the witch appeared standing behind 
him. “Here, eat some of this game I have killed.” “No, take this sinew 
and take the four legs to my house there.” He did not return. The fourth 
one wished to go, but his sister said, “ Don’t go or I’ll be all alone.” Never- 
theless he went over the same hill. He killed a bull and butchered it. The 
witch appeared again. “Here, eat, grandmother.” “No, take this meat 
to my house, under the pine tree.” He had the same experience and had 
to drag the meat in. 

The brother adopted by a dwarf said, “Tomorrow I’ll go and see.” | 
He took his gun, leaving his arrows and quiver home. He saw a bull and 
killed it. He butchered it and the witch came. “Hallo, help yourself.” 
“No, son. Here, take this, and carry it to my house.” “ All right, that’s 
easy.” He tied the four legs together and carried it. “What kind of a 
creature are you? You take things easily.”” He went to her tipi. There 
were his brothers who had been without anything to eat so that the first 
ones were very lean. He did not return all night. The left-handed brother 
went to see what had happened, and got on a horse. He took the medicine- 
arrows his brother had left and pointed them in different directions. He 
left his quiver there, took his arrows, and went on the hill. He saw an old 
buffalo, killed it, but did not butcher it. He looked around and saw Red- 
woman. “Grandmother, I have just shot and killed this bull, take this 
meat.” He refused to carry the heavy burden. “You must carry it.’’ 
“My grandmother is in a bad mood today.” He packed it and brought 
it to her house. He went in. Then he saw his brothers. “You fellows 
have met bad people. What did you do this for?” They had not had 
any food or drink. He jumped up and got water. The witch had plenty 
of meat. He took water and put her meat in to boil. She said, “I wonder 
if he is worth anything.” “No, I only want something to eat.” When he 
was through he fed his brothers and gave the witch a small piece. 

The youngest wanted to go. His sister advised him not to go, for she 
would be left alone. “Your brothers are gone and you are only a boy. 
If you go, some enemy might take me. If a bear came, I should be help- 
less.” “T’ll go anyway.’”’ “You are not a man yet.” “I’ll go,” he said. 
He found a bull, killed and butchered it. The witch was there and he 
asked her to eat. She replied as before. He carried it over to her lodge, 
crying over its weight. He went to the tent. The left-handed brother 
took grease to soften the wounds of his brothers and also got food for them. 
All the brothers were there. The left-handed one said, “TI believe this is a 
witch.” The left-handed one dipped out water again, took meat, and 
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boiled it for his brothers. The witch took her sharp weapon, and he got | 
his. They came to blows. The boy said, “Get up, boys.” The witch 
threw down her old weapon, took a shorter stick and broke his arm. “Oh, | 
she has wounded me,”’ he said and sat down. ‘Then all sat down. ‘ 

The dwarf who had adopted one boy had been looking for him. He came. 
up to this place. “J think this witch has my boy in here.” The girl came. 
to the point where her brothers had disappeared and went back and forth | 
crying. The dwarf sent an eagle plume to scout for his son. It finally) 
alighted on the tent. The witch touched it with a stick and it went of 
again. He sent the smallest ant to look for his son. It came up and the | 
witch struck it so that it lay on the ground. She struck all round the edge 
of the tent, but the ant was so small that it got in. It hid in the grass in’ 
the tent and saw that the dwarf’s son had been captured. Secretly it went) 
out and reported to the dwarf. “How is it?” “She has your son in the 
tent.” “That’s what I thought. I knew he left my arrows in his home 
and went away. Why did he leave the arrows in the tent?” | 

The sister was crying all day and at night she returned to the tent. In 
the morning she went to the mountains. She happened to see a white 
stone, put it into her mouth, and kept on crying. She went to the foot of the | 
mountains, met a pine, leaned against it, and fell asleep, swallowing the 
little stone. She came back to camp and was pregnant. It took only four) 
days before the child was born. It was a boy. The second day after his’ 
birth he was able to sit up. Two days later he was able torun. The next | 
day he spoke: “Mother, have we any horses?” “Yes.” “TI’ll ride.” | 
. She showed him where the horses were. On the fourth morning he was a} 
young man. He asked his mother, “Are you alone?” “You have several, 
brothers.” ! “Where are they?” She told him the story of their loss. | 
He asked, “Mother, has my brother a gray bob-tailed horse?” “Yes, | 
there is one.” “Can I bring him in?” “Yes, where are you going?” | 
“Where my elder brothers disappeared.” “Don’t go, or Ill be alone.” 
He insisted and dashed up the mountain. He returned to the ridge, then’ 
went toward the mountain. He got to the foot of the mountain and first | 
found a wing feather. He took it and rubbed it from the quill up and | 
turned into a sword. He went to the foot of the mountains and stuck an 
eagle plume on the back of his hair. He told his mother he had seen a lone: 
_ bull on the other side. This boy was white like the stone swallowed by 
his mother. At night he went to bed. The next morning he took the same 
horse. He kept his sword. “Where are you going?” “I want to kill, 
buffalo.” He chased a bull. The witch came out. He merely chased it. 













1 The mother’s brother is called ‘‘elder brother’’ by the Crow. 
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The witch was too late. He came back to his mother. She told him she 
was all alone, so he should not leave her again. He asked his mother 
whether her brothers had any red flannel. “Yes.” “Take it, fix me 
leggings and a shirt, also a breechcloth.” She obeyed. The clothes were 
fringed. He started off in the same way.’ He came to the same point where 
the bull had run round. He went straight up into the air and descended 
in front of the witch’s tent, where he sat down at the door. “What person 
are you?” his mother’s brother asked. The witch said, “Son, sit in the 
rear.” “No, grandmother, I wish to sit here.” They wondered who he 
was. He looked them over and went out. He got on his horse and went 
up. Red-woman followed him out and looked for him on the ground. She 
did not see him and wondered who he was, thinking she had never found a 
superior before. He returned to his mother and asked her what sort of 
people his elder brothers were. She described the left-handed one. “TI 
have seen him, I saw seven of them and the left-handed one talked freely 
tome. I have come back.” “Where are they?” “In the tent.’ Then 
he put on the clothes his mother had fixed for him, took his shining sword, 
and mounted the horse. He went up into the air, came down right before 
the witch’s tent, and entered. “Here is that dear one again.” She made 
him sit in the rear. “No, by the door.’ “Where do you come from?” 
“Over there.” The brothers themselves said, “Who is this boy? The 
witch will surely finish him. Boy, who are you?” “My house is over 
there.” “Where?”’ “Over the hills.” “Have you a mother?” mY GS; 
she is alone in that tent.’’ “Is she married?” “No, I’ll take you all back.” 
“This woman is too powerful.” He went out again on horseback. The 
witch espied him, and threw her weapon at him, but it fell down. She 
wondered who it could be. The boy told his mother he had seen her 
brothers. “They are as you described them.” He told how he had gone 
to the tent of the woman who retained them as prisoners. “Couldn’t she 
do anything to you?” “No, tomorrow watch me when I ride again.” 
He brought the same horse, drew a black lightning mark from its loins down 
to its shoulderblade, took a bird’s feather, rubbed it, and as before it turned 
into a sword. He wore red clothing, painted his face red, and stuck a 
plume in the back of his head. He told his mother to watch him. He went 
up suddenly and disappeared, then alighted in front of the witch’s house. 
Meanwhile she had captured another Indian. He told all her prisoners, 
“As soon as I run into the tent, you shall run downstream.” He went 
outside and mounted his horse. The witch sat inside. He rode off some 
distance, then charged into the tent, splitting it in two. All the men ran 
downstream. The witch threw her weapon at him and hit his sword, but 
her stick fell down. She took down her smaller weapon and with the same 
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effect. He then took his sword and struck her on the head, and red stones 
fell in all directions. He took all her meat and brought the seven brothers 
back to his mother, also the eighth captive, whom he likewise released. _ 
There were now ten of them. 

In the spring they built a large tipi. The boy was very handsome. All 
his mother’s brothers said, “Let us take our younger brother to the main | 
camp so he can flirt with the young ladies.” They went there. A man 
among them was chief because he was invulnerable. He took advantage 
of this fact and appropriated all the prettiest girls and the best food. The 
boy stopped at the edge of the camp and watched. The woman said, 
“Son, you had better move on, this man is very bad.” The chief had a | 
sister-in-law and always killed anyone who loved her. The boy came back. | 
The left-handed man advised him to steal this woman. The other brother : 
still had his dwarf medicine. The boy began to play round with his quiver) 
and walked to that tent. He saw the sister-in-law fleshing a hide. She i 
pretended that he was calling her and said, “I am not going to go over there, } 
I am working, don’t bother me.” Yet he had said nothing to her. She | 
said, “I hate you. Where do you come from? You are fatherless (dirtipae 
baxi'retk).” He went back and went to bed, being offended. His mother’s | 
brothers asked, “What hurts you so?” “This woman spoke unkindly to | 
me.” The left-handed man said, “Bring his wife, then we'll have a battle.” 
The boy went. The woman stepped out and he seized her, brought her to 
his tent and slept with her. The chief looked for her. The whole camp 
searched for her. Someone reported that a young man in a certain lodge | 
had stolen her. The chief ordered his people to bring her in. They came | 
and told him. The left-handed man defied the chief. They came again. | 
The left-handed man said, “Tell him to come quickly.” After the third» 
message the chief was angry. The old woman advised him to send the 
stolen girl back. The boy prepared his sword, stuck it under his blanket, - 
and walked to the tent. The chief had his bow and arrows and a knife. i 
“T told you to bring her back.” He shot an arrow at the boy’s side, but it) 
merely glanced off. The second arrow had the same effect. He threw his 
knife, but it broke off at the handle. He threw off his blanket and cut the 
chief’s head off with a sword. He told a herald to announce that all the] 
property that chief had wrongfully appropriated should be taken back, he 
would keep only the girl and his own property. The boy thus became chief. 
of the camp. The people called him Flint-like-young-man. He became 
a great man. | 

The next summer, down by the Bighorn, one of the people had been 
drowned for a year and they gave the boy ten horses and asked him to! 
look for the drowned boy. He took bis gray horse, put some streaks of 
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lightning on it, fixed up red clothing, took his sword in hand, and painted 
his face red. He used the same eagle plume in his hair and mounted his 
horse. He ran towards the four quarters, stopped, went up into the air, 
then turned north. He saw an old woman in the air. “Where are you 
going?” He told her last summer a person had been drowned and asked 
for her advice. She said it was a hard task. “They have taken him down 
to the ocean. There is a hill in the water, there they have him. In the 
‘daytime the waves go way back. There are six captives. The one you 
are looking for is close to the waves. As soon as the sun comes up, the 
water goes down and you may catch him.” “Grandmother, try to help 
“me out some way. If I catch him sleeping, can’t I cut all the rest to pieces?”’ 
“Can you do it if you have the chance? When you get to the last one, tell 
him that you are coming and he'll rise.” He went up into the air, alighted 
on the beach, and waited for the tide to go back. They were asleep. The 
-water-monsters held him by the water. The boy rode a gray horse, ran 
over five of the monsters and chopped them up, then said, “Get up, I have 
-come.’’ He jumped on the back of his horse and they rode away, the water 
following in pursuit. The one whom he saved was worried. “TI believe 
they will get us. You must be medicine or you could not have brought me. 
Look out for me now.’”’ He made a charge at the water, and it receded. 
He went up into the air and came down to the drowned boy’s relatives. 
They had simply hoped to get the bones back, but the boy got him home 
alive. 


Camp-Boy (Acti’ K-0-cIK:-A‘KEC)! 


There was a very handsome young man. The young men of his age 
were always going on the warpath, but he never went out. Some of his 
friends began to win renown. His clansmen named him Camp-boy because 
he was always staying at home. “All the women and children that want to 
“go on a raid,” they announced “may go too.” He had a friend. This 
: young man came up to him. This friend was left-handed. He said: “A 
whole lot of women are going, let us go.”” Camp-boy’s father said, “I have 
“lever sung any praise songs,” and flung himself into the fire, burning him- 
self in his anger. The boy said, “The old man has burnt himself, I am 
angry over it. I'll sing some praise songs and go along.’”’ He told his 
friend to make moccasins for him. “When you go and are at the second 

stop for the night, kill a buffalo and take the blood-sack, cook it, go back 
to the trail and say, ‘Camp-boy, here’s what you want to eat,’ and plant 
a s 


| 1 This character figures in Hidatsa lore as At‘i’kua-cika’ka, the phonetic equivalent of 
the Crow name. 
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it in the ground.” So at the second stop his comrade cooked it and stuck 
it into the earth. “Why don’t you take out what you want to eat?” they | 
asked him. “No, I am cooking for Camp-boy.” “ Your friend can’t eat 
this, he’ll be home having relations with your women.’ When he came | 
back he heard a coyote howling and said, “'There’s Camp-boy.” 

At the next killing the friend took a buffalo tongue, cooked it in the ashes, | 
took it out cooked, then carried it some distance back and planted it in the | 
ground, saying, ‘“Camp-boy, here is what you want to eat. Camp-boy | 
wants to eat it.” ‘‘ Camp-boy must be having intercourse with our women | 
and you're feeding him,” they said. He heard a wolf howling. “That’s | 
Camp-boy hallooing.” They laughed at him. At the next place they 
killed a bull. He took the muscles of the front leg and cooked them in the | 
ashes till they were well-cooked. He took the heart-fat, planted it in the’ 
ground and said, ““Camp-boy, here’s what you want to eat.” When he | 
came back, he heard a wolf howling. They began to laugh at him. “Do | 
you hear your friend howling?” This was the third time. The next day ' 

: 


they moved and killed buffalo again. He took the.flesh from the hind leg | 
and cooked it as well as possible. He broke the bone in two for marrow. | 
“What are you doing this for?” “Camp-boy wants to eat it.”” “You are | 
just making fun of your comrade.” He went back some distance and | 
planted it, saying, “Camp-boy, this is what you want to eat.” Just then | 
‘Camp-boy came out and sat down to eat with him. “Tomorrow when you 
start on your way, I will come back from scouting the enemy’s camp.” | 
Next day they heard a coyote howling in front of them. They stopped and 
said, “A scout is coming.” The scout turned out to be Camp-boy. “Four | 
of the enemy are coming with packs on their back.” They surprised them. | 
Camp-boy was a good runner, he struck the first coup. They destroyed 
four enemies. The old women and children went home. Many kept on | 
going. He stayed in camp as scout. He caught sight of some enemies. | 
He made a surprise attack and hit the first coup. They destroyed the enemy. , 
Many went home again, some kept on going. After a long while, they saw |) 
some people again. They made a surprise attack. Camp-boy hit the first | 
coup. They destroyed the people, then all decided to go back home. | 
“Now, you'll all turn back. If you do, I’ll laugh at you. You’ve laughed | 
at me and those who did are no good. The ablest are the ones who gaye | 
me the name of Camp-boy and if you go back, I’ll make fun of you.” Still | 
most of them went home. About fifty went on with him. They saw more | 
of the enemy and came back scouting. He went in the lead and struck | 
coups. Camp-boy was the best runner. a 

They destroyed the enemy. They had gone very far. They had made 


four killings and were far away from home. “We came out to make a | 
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name for ourselves, but Camp-boy is taking all the honors, I am going back,” 
said one brave. ‘Twenty who had particularly mocked him went on. 
“TIl keep going with my left-handed friend,” said Camp-boy. “Now tell 
my father to keep singing praise songs till I come back, and if I don’t come 
back tell him to keep it up.” They came to a big camp. He took the 
enemy's horses and picked out the best of them. Some wanted to turn 
back. “No, we'll keep on going.” They kept on past this camp and got 
to a big forest. They left their horses on the edge of the forest. They 
came to a little trail and followed it in the forest. They had no more 
buffalo, nor anything else to eat. Some of the young men began to cry. 
“You:are men, you always laughed at me, why are you crying?” They 
came to a clearing in the forest and saw where horses had been tied. “ Here 
is where some horses have been picketed.” They came to a garden in the 
forest with plenty of squashes and corn. ‘“ Now wait for someone to come 
into the garden.”” A man and his wife came out and began ’picking in the 
garden. ‘They were close to the garden and could hear his voice. He spoke 
the same language as theirs. “These are the people I have brought you 
to.” He came to the main camp and looked. He heard a man heralding. 
It was their own language. “This is the tribe I have taken you to; now 
paint yourselves and we'll enter the camp.” They came out. The people 
saw them and cut off their retreat, driving them to the camp. “Don’t 
any of you talk!” said the Camp-boy. The people announced that some 
strangers had come and drove them from the chief’s tipi. They never said 
a word, but heard everything that was said. A man said, “ We have found 
them, we'll kill them.” He neither gave them food nor smoke. These 
fellows heard everything that was said. “Now, pretend to trade for their 
guns and when they are disarmed we'll kill them.’ Camp-boy said, “We 
came a long ways to visit you and now you want to destroy us, you can’t 
destroy us.” His left-handed friend said, “ You want to destroy us, hurry 
.up, | am anxious to have you do it. You are poor people, you cannot do 
it.” The man got up and said, “ Wait, they talk like us, wait till we find 
out about them.” Another said, “Don’t wait, destroy them.” But as 
they spoke the same language they spared them. “Where do you people 
live now?” “On a big river.’ “You live far, yet have come to us.” 
“We had a big killing of enemies, but most of us went back there. We had 
a second killing, but again many went back. We got to another place and 
many went back again. We had another killing, and again thirty went 
back. Then twenty-two of us went and got there. We got horses and came 
here. At the edge of the forest we stopped and turned our horses loose. 
So we are here.’”’ So all the people scattered. The young men gave dances 
and stayed in the camp. The chief had a very pretty daughter, and Camp- 
boy married her. They were gone a year. 
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In the spring they were told this was the time to be attacked by the | 


enemy. The Indians built forts. They asked: “What kind of a surprise?” 
“When flashes of looking-glasses are seen from the hill, then we dress for 


battle. The daughter of the hostile chief rides a spotted mule between | 
the two battle lines. When she gets back to her own line, we start the | 


battle. One man does all the killing and we can’t take him, he’s the main 
one.’ Camp-boy said, “I’m after the girl that rides the spotted mule.” 
Some of his companions had already married into the new camp. One day 
flashes of light came. They lined up for the fight. A young girl rode 
between the lines on a spotted mule. The fight started. Camp-boy and 


the man on the other side fought. His left-handed friend killed the enemy 


with a blow of his tomahawk. They kept chasing the enemy. The girl - 


was captured by Camp-boy, and he married her. He stayed there till the 


next winter. About the proper season for another battle, another attack — 
was made by the enemy. Again he killed a great many. The women | 


danced over the victory. “Now let us go home.” The camp was very far 


from home. They packed their horses and started home. Three of the | 


party stayed, because they were married and had children. 
When they got out of the forest, it was winter. They made their way 
home as best they could. They killed enemies on the way. They came to 


their own country. There were two very good-looking young men. They | 
stopped within the camp and sent these two to find out whether any wives | 
of the warriors on the party had got married again or not. So they looked | 
in all the tipis. 'They saw some had new husbands and some were not yet — 


married. Camp-boy had had two wives before leaving, one was married 


again, the other was not. So the two messengers told what they had seen, | 
how some wives were still mourning, and so forth. They told Camp-boy | 
one of his wives was married, the other was still at his old home. The next | 
morning they came to show off in camp. The people saw that Camp-boy } 


had a fine girl with him. It was three winters since he had left. 


Tue REFORMED IDLER! 


A young man was living with his father. He did not do anything. In | 
the morning he got up when the sun was high and after breakfast he would | 


lie down again. One day when his father had been out tending horses, he 


found his son still sleeping. His wife gave him something to eat. When he i 


had done, he took a stick and talked to his son as he was lying down. 
“There will be nobody visiting this camp who shall say he wants to see my 





+ The basic motive recalls an Arapaho tale. Dorsey and Kroeber, 126, 133. Compare 
also the Camp-boy myth of the Crow, Dp. Los: 
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‘son. No one will come in to beg for meat killed by my son.” With this he 
began to hit his son’s shinbone. His son moved his legs away, but put 
them back in the same place again. His mother told her husband to cease 
hitting the boy, she would talk to him. He was lying there covering his 
face. He lay there for a long time. When he got up, the old man was 
gone. He told his mother to make deer horns for a buckskin mask. He 
stuck his head into the mask and painted it with white clay and put on the 
horns. He put them away again and the next morning before anyone was 
up he took his father’s gun and knife and rode away on a horse. He took 
horses with him up the river and left them there, then went out to the 
hills and got to a little lake, where he stayed. When the sun rose some 
deer came to this lake and drank of the salty water. They did not run off, 
for they thought the boy was a deer. He killed two, still they did not run 
away. He skinned the two deer and cleaned the inside. He brought them 
home. The sun was not yet very high. When his father awoke, the son 
had come back with the deer. Other women were there, asking for some 
meat. The father told his son he had done well, that he had done what he 
wanted. The next morning he went to the same place and killed two deer 
again. He brought them home. On the third day he did the same as 
before. His father then told him to stop for a young man ought not to 
smell like a deer. After that he brought no more deer, but lay down as 
before. 

Again his father beat him on the shinbone, saying, “They'll never say 
you brought horses and gave them to your relatives.” While he was 
beating his son, his wife bade him stop as she would talk to the boy. So he 
stopped. While his father was out the boy told his mother to make mocca- 
sins for he was going on a war party. He told his comrade to have moccasins 
made too, as his father wanted him to go on a war party. They took their 
guns and went off that night to the Nez Percé; they brought back thirty 
head of horses. The comrade took ten head and the boy twenty, giving 
ten to his other relatives and ten to his father. His father then sang praise 
‘songs. The next night he started out again and went to the Nez Percé, 
brought forty head and gave them all to his father. He started again and 
stole horses from the same tribe again, fifty head, all of which he gave to his 
father. He started again on the same night and got horses from the same 
tribe,— eighty head. He gave them all to his father. His father had a 
hard time herding all these Boies: He told his son to stop. “ You have 
listened to what I told you.” 

After a while his father hit his shaibones again, telling him nobody 
would come to see his son. The boy lay still. After his father had gone, 
he got up, went up the river and came to where there were many Crow 
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Indians. He gathered all the feathers that had fallen off and brought them | 


home. He took a two-foot stick and told his mother to put buckskin 


round it and fringe it. ‘Then he fixed feathers to it. He took four eagle | 
tails, stuck them on each side of his head, and tied a stick to his head. _ 
He took a black piece of skin and tied it to the back of his belt so it reached — 
to the ground. He made himself a spear with a black handle and tied an — 
eagle tail and a bunch of crow feathers to it, tied all these medicines to the | 


end of a lodge pole, and leaned this against his tipi. 


The people moved toward the enemy, and were going to fight. One | 
morning, while the boy was tending horses, a fine black horse came to his — 
bunch, and stood still. He rode the horse and ran round with it; it was | 
tame. He left the horses there and came back to tell his father of the | 
black horse, asking him not to cut this horse out. Some buffalo hunters | 
were out hunting, saw the buffalo running and knew the enemy were there. 
They returned to camp. The boy took his black horse and whitened its | 
mane and tail. He rubbed its body with black earth and tied a stick with | 
crow feathers to his head, sticking an eagle tail in his hair. He wore the | 
long black skin on the back of his belt, rode the black horse, and went round | 
the camp. His horse pawed the ground. Some old men sang songs in his 


praise and called him “Crow-on-his-forehead.” He came back, he took 


four bullets and a little powder, tied them up in four little bags, made four | 
bowstrings and tied everything together. One young man came to camp. | 


The enemy were taking horses. The Crow went after the thieves. The 


enemy turned and drove them back. The young man stayed at home, | 
he did not go out. His black horse came back to camp and kicked one of | 
his lodge poles. He bade his mother tie up the horse. She did. He told — 
her to paint the horse’s body and mane with white clay, also round the 
eyes. She did so. Then he tied all his medicine to himself as before. | 


The fight was still going on. He sang four songs at the door of his tipi, his 


mother singing with him. Then he started out toward the enemy. He got 1 


there and went to one side. He took one bag with a bullet and powder, 
spat into it, and threw out what was in it. He took one bullet and threw 


it on the ground too. He went through the enemy’s lines. ‘They shot at— 


him with guns and bows, but could’ not hit him. He told others not to 


take anything from those whom he had killed. He went through the 
enemy’s lines four times. They could not hit him, their bowstrings tore 
or the guns would not go off. They fled. He overtook one man with a 


war-bonnet, struck him with a spear, and killed him. He took his horse 


and tied it up, then went to another, killed him with his spear and took his 
horse also. 


A woman whom the Crow had captured some time ago, went back to— 














e 
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her tribe. They asked her who this warrior was. She told them it was 
Crow-on-the-forehead. She told them this was the first time he had ever 
fought. The enemies made other tribes smoke to get their help. Again 
they came against the Crow and took horses. There was a fight at the 
edge of the camp. The black horse came to the young man’s tipi, his 
mother caught it, tied it, and painted it with white clay, and the young 
man put on his medicine. Both sang four songs, then he went to the 
scene of the fight. This time he had taken some water in his mouth, put 
it into a little bag and threw it out on the ground, took one string, cut it 
in two and threw it on the ground. He had made his powder wet on the 
enemy's side. He went through the enemy’s lines four times, killed two, 
took their horses and finery, and gave them to his father: His father wore 
one bonnet and made his wife wear one. He sang praise songs. When 
the enemy got back to camp, they told the rest of their people about the 
battle they had seen. 

There was a young woman in the hostile camp who would not marry 
anyone. Whenever she ate anything she threw it into the fire, saying she 
wanted to marry Crow-on-the-forehead. Her father told her she could 
not marry him, since he was an enemy. When her people got back home, 
they made other people smoke, then went to the Crow camp and stole 
horses. This young man did the same as before, killing two of the enemy 
again, taking all they had, and giving the’spoils to his father. The young 
woman in the Sioux camp kept on saying what she had said before. The 
enemy got together again. There were more this time. They surrounded 
the Crow camp, but did not take any horses. The young man tied on his 
medicine, painted his horse white, went through the enemy’s lines four times, 
killed two, and took their horses and all they had on. Before this he had 
painted his tipi black, tied feathers to the door, and laid war-bonnets and 
other finery round the lodge. When the enemy had got back home, the 
young Sioux woman wanted to start out for the Crow tribe. Her father 
did not let her at first, but she begged till he gave his consent. She rode a 
horse, led a mule, and packed moccasins. Two brothers took her near the 
Crow camp and left her there. When she got near the camp, she was in a 
thick wood where she painted and dressed up. She asked a Crow captive 
who this man was and had been told that his tipi was black and medicine 
was tied to the end of a pole. At night she went to the camp; there was 
moonlight. She tied her horse by the camp in the wood and saw the black 
tipi in the center of the camp. Inside some men were smoking. She sat 
outside. Some had seen her, but did not take notice of her particularly. 
All had got through and went out. This young man went out and saw a 
woman sitting by the door. He told her to come in and went back in. 
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She did not enter, for she did not understand him. He waited a while, 
then went to bed. This woman entered. She sat by him. The young 
man told her to take off her moccasins and lie down. She did not do so, 


but sat there a long time. He told his mother to build a fire, and that there | 


was a young woman who did not talk. His mother built the fire. Then 
they found it was not a Crow woman. The man’s father bade his wife go 
for a Sioux woman in the camp. She talked with the girl, who told her 
she had come to marry Crow-on-the-forehead and that the Sioux were 
afraid of him. She told her where she had tied her horses. The man’s 
parents went to this Sioux girl. She gave the mule to the boy’s mother 


and the horse to his father, and presented them with all she had brought. — 
The man and the woman went outside and sang praise songs. ‘The man | 


cried, “Come and look at my son’s wife! One of the enemy’s children has 
come to marry him!” The people came to look at the woman. She was 


very good-looking. The Crow thought they were going to have more | 


fighting, but she told them the Sioux were afraid of this young man. 

The next day the people still gathered round the tent where the woman 
was. She asked Crow-on-the-forehead to send two captives to the Sioux 
camp to tell them she had not been killed. So they sent a young man and 
woman. These told the father of the young woman about his daughter’s 
marriage. The father of the Sioux woman moved and came to the Crow, 
accompanied by some of his relatives. The two messengers returned and 
told Crow-on-the-forehead his wife’s father was coming. So the whole 
camp moved to a big flat and camped in a circle. Crow-on-the-forehead 
was in the middle of the circle. There they made the girls dance and also 


the Sioux woman. The mother and father of Crow-on-the-forehead carried — 


bows and guns taken by their son from the enemy and sang praise songs. 
They sent two Sioux captives to meet the father of the young woman. 


He told them he would be there next day. They went back. Next day | 


they came to them. All the Crow surrounded the Sioux and watched them 
while they were pitching their tents. The parents came to their daughter, 
and gave her presents. All the Sioux came and looked at the young man. 
The brothers of the Sioux woman gave her presents. They stayed for 
four days. When they were about to leave, Crow-on-the-forehead gave 
his wife’s father half his horses. The guns and property he had taken from 


the enemy he gave back to the Sioux visitors. This woman stayed among | 


the Crow and had a child. Sometimes her father came and lived with her. 
Then the Sioux and Crow lived in peace for a time. 
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Rep-HAIR’s (Ict’oce) Harr! 


A young man was going to marry a young girl. She said, “If you’ll 
bring me some of Red-hair’s hair, you may marry me.” ‘The young man 
went to another Indian and asked, “ Who and where is Red-hair?” “If I 
told you, should you go there?” “Yes.” “Why should you go there?” 
“T wanted to marry a young woman, and she said, “If you bring me some 
of Red-hair’s hair, I’Il marry you.” The man pointed in a certain direc- 
tion. “It is very far, you’ll never get there.’ “Yes, I'll get there.” 
He took one hundred arrows and set out. After a while he came to a tipi, 
and init sata man. The one who told the youth about Red-hair advised 
him to kill a sheep and bring it to the man in the tipi in order to get his 
advice. So now the man asked:. “Where are you going that you have 
brought this for me?”’ “I am going to Red-hair.” “Why?” “TI wanted 
to marry a girl. She said, ‘If you want to marry me, you must bring me 
some of Red-hair’s hair!’”’ “Those are strong people, I do not think you 
can do anything. You will get to a creek and see a white tipi there. Before 
you get to it, kill an elk and take it there.’ When he left this adviser, 
he accordingly killed an elk and put it at the door of the white tipi. In it 
there was a man, who asked: “Where are you going? You have killed 
game for me, no one has ever done this before.” “I am going to see Red- 
hair.” “Why?” “I wanted to marry a girl and she will not marry me 
unless I fetch some of Red-hair’s hair.” “They are strong people that you 
are going to. Now, when you leave this place, you will get to a river and 
find a white tipi there. Kill a female deer and bring it over. The owner 


of the tipi is a young woman, she will give you advice. When you come to 


the last tipi, I’ll go there myself and help you, too.” 'The young man went 
to the next white tipi. He killed a female deer and brought it to the door. 
The girl came out, took the game and bade him enter. “Where are you 


going to? You are all alone, still you have come.” “TJ am going to Red- 
hair.’ “Why do you want to go there?” “I wanted to marry a girl, 
she said she would not marry me unless I brought some of Red-hair’s hair.” 
-“Heisastrongman. A little way from here there is a little creek. There 


is a white tipi there standing all alone. Kill a female antelope and bring 
it to the door. The one in the tipi will give you advice, and I’ll go there, 
too, and help you.” The young man went on, killed an antelope, and put 
it at the door. A woman came out and found it. “Where are you going? 
No one has ever done this before.” “TI saw your tipi and thought I’d kill 
some game for you.” “Where are you going?” “Iam going to Red-hair.” 


1 Cf. Wissler and Duvall, 129, 132 footnote. 
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“Why?” “J wanted to marry a girl, and she won’t marry me unless | 
fetch some of Red-hair’s hair.” “You are going to a powerful one, stop 
and I'll give you advice.” Now the girl he had seen before and the two 
men also came to the tipi, and all four debated. “What can we do, so 
he’ll be able to get the hair?” Each one gave his opinion. One of the 
men said: “All of us earth people are lecherous, we’ll have to make use of 
this in order to get it.’ They agreed upon this. One of the young women 
was a white-tail deer, the other an ant. The men asked these two to help 
the young man. So one of them took the tops of two ant hills and made 
breasts out of them for the man’s body, and the other gave him her vulva. 
Then they called the wolverene and asked him to change the young man 
into a woman. When he had done so, one of the men was told to embrace 
the transformed young man. He said that he was just like a woman now. 

Now they advised him. “It is not good for you to get too close. For 


watchers he has the coyote and the crane. When anything comes close, 


the crane will hoot and the coyote will howl. This is the signal. Then 


they have dogs and a big wolf and one snake watcher, these are dangerous. 
For a short time after noon the crane and the coyote fall asleep. When 


you get to a ridge, change yourself into a little ant and travel as fast as 
possible. The dogs are not so particular and when you have passed them 
change back again. You will get to a tipi and chief Red-hair will see you 
all alone. He will fall in love with you, and you must tell him that you 
want to marry Red-hair.” 

He started out. He got to the ridge and turned into an ant. He went 
as fast as possible. Both the crane and the coyote were asleep. Dogs 
were watching, but the ant passed between them. The crane woke up, 
but it was too late. Red-hair saw the woman: “I wonder how this woman 
came here in spite of all the watchers.” He asked her: “Why have you 


come?” “IT came to marry the chief Red-hair.” “You want to marry me} 


you may sit here.” She sat beside him. The last young woman advised 
the young man to get to her tipi as soon as possible after getting his hair. 

Red-hair’s brothers came back from the chase. “How is this?” they 
asked. “She came to marry me, and I have married her.” So they cooked 
food for her. Some time after this they returned from hunting and gave 
food to the couple, saying to the chief: “Take this, Wife-man’s-arm.” 


They went on another hunt, came back with food, cooked it, and gave it — 
to the woman, saying, “Sister-in-law-man’s-arm” (btak-batse’-a’re). 


When the young man was transformed, they had forgotten to change his 
arms, which remained scarred The woman said to her husband: “Your 





1 Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 131 for a striking parallel. 
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brothers say my arms are a man’s, they are insulting me. I have had 
children, and when I mourned for them I got these scars.’ So Red-hair 
told his brothers not to insult his wife, and that she had had to mourn for 
relatives. One of the brothers said: “Is your wife a woman? Do you 
have marital relations with her?” “Many times.” “That may be, but 
she has the breath of a man. To prove it, let her go out of the tipi door, 
she’ll have the step of aman.”’ Her husband got angry. “She’s a woman, 
don’t you see her breasts? I have had marital relations with her all the 
time.” “We'll find out sooner or later whether she is a man.” 

The transformed young man stayed there with Red-hair for a long time. 
One day the woman was lousing him,' and his face was on her lap. She 
touched the tender part at the back of his head. He was asleep. She felt 
for the tender part, took a knife, and stabbed him. He made no outcry, 
but simply gave one kick, and died. She got his hair ‘as best she could. 
She went out, the dogs paid no attention to her. The crane, looking through 
the smoke hole, saw that his master was bald-headed, and began to hoot. 
The coyote howled. The young man had deer power, hence was a good 
runner, and began to run now. Red-hair’s brothers were out butchering, 
but they heard the crane and the coyote. They said, “Just as we said, 
that fellow who was married to him must be at the bottom of this.” They 
went home and saw their brother bald-headed. They followed the fugitive’s 
tracks. He had already got to the site of the girl’s tipi, but there was no 
tipi there, only a little ant-hill. Under it was a large hole. He went 
through the hole and got to the site of the second tipi, where there was a 
vine. The pursuers saw the ants and thought they were too harmless to 
trick them. “Have you seen anyone?” “Yes, we saw a white-tailed 
deer.” They got to the white-tailed deer woman. “Have you seen any- 
thing pass here?” “Yes, a white-tailed deer.” They got to the first man, 
and he said, “There is an eagle that flew past here, he seemed to be in great 
haste.” They got to the fourth adviser. He said. “I saw a white hawk 
flying as fast as possible; he looked as though he were running away.” 
“How Jong ago was this?” “A rather long time ago. He was going so 
fast I don’t think you can catch up.” Then the brothers said, “We are 
helpless.” They turned back. <A swallow was sent to watch them CORLL 
followed them to their place and reported that they had got home. The 
young man came out of the last tipi. He had the hair of Red-hair. He 
went home to his own people. He gave the hair to the girl: “Here is what 
you wished for.’”’ He married her. 





1 This detail is likewise found in the same Arapaho tale. 
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Tue THUNDERBIRDS! 


1 


A young man was a good marksman. He would never stay home, but 
was always off somewhere killing deer and buffalo. Once he was on the | 
prairie and saw something white moving in the grass. He went with his 
bow and touched the white thing. It burst, he did not know what became 
of it. Looking round, he saw it alight on a long mountain. There was no | 
road to get up there. He lost his senses altogether. When he came to he | 
was on top of a high island rock and saw no way to get down. He began — 
to cry, he could not get off and felt quite helpless. He happened to come © 
to a place where the rock was hollow. There were two little birds there, 
just beginning to have feathers. He went and played with them for a while, | 
looked at them, and got thirsty. One of them said, “Brother, come be- | 
tween us and hold us, our mother is coming.” He did so, and a big cloud | 
came up. The crevices on the mountain were filled with water. He | 
drank and felt better. The bird sat on top too. The young male said, 
“Our father is coming; brother, come between us and hold us.” A big 
cloud came up. The bird came and all the crevices were filled with water 
then. The man had nothing to eat, and the bald-headed eagle came and 
went to hunt for him. He came with a young deer which he gave to the — 
young man. He said, “Now you have your sister and brother here. I | 
have always had young ones, but just when they are getting along well | 
something from the water comes up and devours them. I have taken up 
all kinds of animals for help, but they could do nothing. It devours them | 
too. Ihave failed. I see the earth people and know that you kill anything | 
and so I think you might help to save your sister and brother.” He kept | | 
feeding the young man. The bird said, “When the time comes, we'll tell | 


3) 


you.” “Let me know several days before.” These birds had feathers 
growing; they were all black. The bird told him the monster would come ' 
in six days. The birds asked, “Tell us your idea in asking us to let you” 
know ahead of time.” “T’ll just have time enough. Get a full-grown bull | 
and lay him down here.’ This they did, skinned him and took the hide. 
The rock was worn where the monster used to come. There were two places | 
where it came up. On one side the man took the hide and made a bucket | 
of it; on the other side he took the outside of the paunch and made a bucket | 

of that. He peeled off the buffalo’s front legs without slitting them, and» 

did the same with the hind legs, then he laid it down. “What else?” | 








1 This tale is told in similar form by the Hidatsa. For interesting analogies in detail i 
see also Dorsey, (a), 73. 'The basic motive is very popular with the Crow. 
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“Next fetch a dried pine, pull it up by the roots and lay it here.” They did 
so. “Strike this into splinters.” They struck it and splintered it into little 
pieces of wood. He gathered these into two big piles. “What next?” 
“Fetch some good-sized forked cherry trees.” They got cherry trees, 
trimmed them, and made forks. “Tomorrow as soon as you awake, if 
there is a big fog, then it is a sign that the monster is coming.’ The next 
morning there was a big fog and he could not see at all. He built a fire on 
one of his heaps, then on the other. He took rocks and put them into the 
fire. He put on the buffalo’s arms as gloves, and the hind legs he put on 
his legs. While the wood was blazing he added some stones. It was a 
great fire. The stones got hot. The sun was already up and the fog was 
lifting. He looked down and saw the monster come pretty close with his 
big mouth. On the other side he saw a second monster coming. He sat 
down and sang his arrow song. 

Four arrows slid from his sheaf and he took them. He shot them at 
the mouth of the first monster. Then he took a forked stick and threw 
hot stones into the mouth. They rolled right in. He took the paunch 
with water and poured it into the mouth of the animal. The smoke began 
to come out. ‘The monster stopped a while, then fell backward. Where it 
fell, it almost cleared the water out of there. Now the young man went to 
the other side. He had his arrows and sang his song, then four-arrows slid 
from his sheaf, which he shot into the mouth of the animal. He went 
through the same performance. When he had used the fire, he poured 
water from his hide into the mouth of the animal. He saw smoke come 
out of it. It stopped a while and then fell like the other. Thus, he killed 
both of them. Some birds came, the raven among them. He told the 
raven to fly high up into the air and to announce to all birds, “ Your child 
will give you a big feast.”” The raven went up and announced this to all 
the world’s birds. Then he came back and sat down. Thunder announced 
_to the birds, “If one of you cuts this animal in two, you’ll have the first 
choice of the upper part. If a smaller animal cuts it, you’ll have to take 
the tail.” The eagle said, “I’ll have the bald-headed eagle help me and the 
crane to help me, as well as the white-bird, and the raven. The raven will 
do it by his supernatural power.’ The bald-headed eagle tried first, took 
his sword and began to chop, but there was no sign of cutting through. 
The eagle did the same. The crane tried and failed. The white bird also 
had bad luck. The eagle told the raven, “ You are the last one. Youll 
do it by your power. The rest are no good, they’ll eat the last part.” 
The raven was just as unsuccessful as the rest. The hawk tried next. He 
belonged to the small birds. He just scratched and grazed it. Then he 
said to the sparrow-hawk, “ You are always bullying others. Today is the 





, 
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time to show your power.” So this bird tried it, but failed though he went | 
deeper than the rest. The blue-crane (apite) came and tried. They looked 
and looked and it split right in two, so all the small birds cried for joy, | 
Thunderbird said, “Be careful, he has got four arrows in there, don’t 
break any of the feathers on his arrows.” The crane split the second mon- 
ster also, and this time the best parts were left for the large birds. He 
found arrows close to the tail and brought them. Then Thunder gave 
orders to the little birds to go home. “The big birds will give him power | 
now. You, little ones, have lots of time, when he is home again.” He 
asked the man, “Which of these big ones do you prefer? We’ll have you 
just like him.” “I lke the bald-headed eagle; it can go anywhere and 
pick up anything.” He performed over him and he became a bald white- | 
headed eagle. “If we don’t do anything to him, he might forget himself 
entirely.”’ So he took out two arrow points and put them in the back of his | 
wing. ‘They flew with him toward the big water. He stayed there for a | 
while and if anything was in the water he would dive for it and get it. | 
It was winter and then spring came. He had plenty of lice on himself. | 
Seated on the bent-over limb of a tree over a river, he was lousing himself | 
with his bill. He turned round and something went into his nose. He | 
looked at it, it was one of his arrow points. When he saw this, he came to. | 
He came back and told his father, “I must go home too. Let us go there, | 
it is spring now.” Thunder said, “Now as we go back, if there are any | 
dangerous animals in the big rivers, kill them all.’ He changed into a | 

| 

| 





chicken-hawk, because these are hard to see. There was a very big beaver 
on the other side of the mountains. The chicken-hawk could not be seen | 
by it. He came on top of the beaver and shot and killed him: He came to 
a long-otter lying on the bank asleep. He shot down at him and killed 
him. Where the head-gate now is,! a water-buffalo was resting on the sand, | 
basking in the sun. He came down on him and killed him. In the Yellow- | 
stone River they saw a big elk. “There’s Old Man Hidatsa.” He came | 
down to him, but the elk was too cunning, caught him, and took him into | 
the water, where there was a rumbling noise. The thunderbirds shot at_ 
the water, but could do nothing. The elk announced, “I am bringing him, 
make a sweatlodge.” He took bim in. It was very hot. He switched 
him. Then he cried, “T’ll stop it.” “Will you behave properly?” Then 
they stopped and took him out. “You are a person of the earth, you have | 
already killed many water animals, don’t do it any more. Your peopl 
are close by, go out, go home and become a human being again.” | 





i 
| 





! That is, of the irrigation canals on the Crow reservation. 
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2. 


A young man could shoot well with his bow and arrows, had a good 
knife, was a fast runner, and was strong of body. One day while he was 
hunting in a level place he saw something of a light color, like a thin skin 
with water. He came and touched it with one arrow and it burst. He lost 
consciousness when it burst. When he woke up, he was on top of a high 
rock and saw no way of getting down. He looked round and was in the 
center of a lake with a rock in the middle. There was water all around. 
He did not have anything to eat or drink. He walked round and saw two 
young birds, which did not have any feathers. He began to cry. He took 
the birds in his hands and looked at them. One of them said, “Hold on to 
our wings, our mother is coming.” A storm came and he heard thunder. 
The storm passed. He looked and saw Thunder sitting there. The hollow 
places in the rocks were filled with water and he drank. One young bird 
said to him, “ Hold on to our wings, my father is coming.” Another storm, 
a hailstorm, came. The male Thunder came and sat there. Then he told 
this man he had brought him to fight a powerful animal which came every 
summer from the water below and ate up his little ones. The young man 
said, “There is nothing to eat or drink.” A condor (?) then brought a 
deer and gave it to the Crow. Thunder said to the young man: “Tell me 
what I can do. We have four days more, then this creature will come.” 
They also had brought an elk, and the Crow ate the elk and got fat. The 
man told Thunder that he did not consider any animal very powerful; he 
asked them to bring two whole bodies of buffalo. They brought them; 
he laid them on top of the rock. When he had skinned both, he took the 
shinbones out and fixed them so he could put his own arms and legs in. He 
piled up rocks in a bowl-like form and put the buffalo skins inside. He made 
-a place in the rock for a shelter for himself and asked Thunder to make a 
- hailstorm and fill the skins with water. Thunder told the young man that 
the night before the long-otters came he would see lightning above the water 
and the water would move. The two monsters came and ate the little ones 
every summer. “If you don’t do anything to them, they’ll eat you too.” 
He told Thunder to bring a dead pine tree and when he had done so he 
asked for another. Then he asked Thunder to shoot the pine tree. Then 
the pine fell to pieces. He told Thunder to bring two forked chokecherries 
(mardpuac). When Thunder brought them, the Crow took his knife and 
cut off the limbs, till only the forks were left, and put one fork on each 
buffalo hide. 

That night the waters of the lake moved and lightning played on them. 
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He built a fire then with his pine tree; he put into the fire all the stones he 
could get. Thunder knew the long-otters were coming and shot at them, 
but could not do anything. Each long-otter came up at the same place. 
One always came first. 'The Crow saw one coming, laid all his arrows in a 
row and sang. Then four arrows slid to the front. He placed two to one 
side, and two on the other. When it got close, he shot one arrow into the 
long-otter’s mouth and his second arrow also. He took the forked choke- 
cherry and rolled stones into the monster’s mouth. He threw many rocks 
in. He made a place for the water to go down in the buffalo hide and it 
flowed down the mouth of the long-otter, from which he saw smoke coming. 
It came no higher, closed its mouth and fell backwards, splashing the water 
so much that he could see the earth below the water. He went to the second 
long-otter. “When he looked towards the other place, the second. monster 
was coming up. He shot two arrows into its mouth and rolled red-hot 


stones into it. When he had thrown in many stones, he made the water _ 


from his hide flow in and saw the smoke come out. It did not move; then 
it fell backwards. Where it hit, the water was all gone. Thus he had 
killed the two long-otters. 

Thunder came and sat down. They had captured a crow. Thunder 
told the bird to go up high to the sky and to shout and bid all the birds come 
because their child had killed something for them to eat, all should come to 
partake of it. The crow flew up and delivered the message, came down, and 
sat on the rock. The birds came to the rock, a great many of them. The 
larger birds said, “If we chop this in two, we'll eat the head. If the small 
birds chop it in two, they may eat the head.” The condor got up over the 
long-otter and with a sword he tried to chop off the head, but failed. The 


eagle tried, but failed. The crane tried, but in vain. The big birds then 


said they would let the crow try, but it failed. Then the smaller birds tried. 
The hawk tried first, but in vain. The yellow-tailed hawk tried, but failed. 
The small hawk came, but in vain. Then the cu’a‘te (blue crane = heron?) 
chopped it in two. The smaller birds cheered and ate the head. The Crow 
said, “ You may bite off my arrows for me.” ‘They ate up the long-otters 
and brought back his four arrows. He had no way of getting down. 
Thunder asked him which of the birds he liked. “I like the condor.” 
Then they transformed him entirely into a condor. He took the two 
arrowheads and placed them on his wings. The condor went with this 


man-condor and the other birds went away. They came to some big water; — 


he stayed there, took fish out of the water and ate them. 

It was in the spring. The bird-man was lousy. One day he was sitting 
on a tree, leaning over a river, and trying to scratch off the lice. One of 
these arrow-heads struck him in the face. Then he recollected that he was 
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an Indian. From there he went back, killing animals in the rivers as he 
came along. At the Big Horn Cajion he killed a buffalo. When he came 
to the Yellowstone, he saw an elk sitting in the sand. He rolled himself 
up in a white cloud and came to the elk. He was going to kill it, but the 
elk seized him and took him to the river. He tried to get away, but could 
not. The Thunder thundered, but could not help him. The elk took the 
river-beings to build a sweatlodge. Those under the water built one. 
They took him into the sweatlodge, where they whipped him till he cried 
and said he would not do anything any more. They asked him whether 
he knew what he was. “Yes.” They said to him, “You have killed 
many things in the water. You are an Indian. We don’t wish to kill 
you, but only to make you suffer.” They told him to go home and let him 
go. When he came out, he was human and thus got back to the camp. 

The elk was an Hidatsa; the bird, a Crow. The Yellowstone River got 
its name of Elk River from that elk. 


THE SoONn-IN-LAW’s TeEsts/ 


A man had a good-looking daughter. A young man married her, then 
her folks left camp and went with her to some other place. When they 
came back to camp, the husband had disappeared. This happened to three 
men, one aiter the other. In the fall after the leaves were on the ground the 
father of the girl said, “It is time to go to our hunting-grounds.” There 
was a young man with plenty of relatives. The girl wanted to marry this 
young man. “If you want to die, you can go with her,” said his people. 
“ All right, she is good-looking, it does not matter, even if I should die.” 

The young man was given a gun, lots of powder, bullets, arrows, and 
started with them. When the father-in-law moved away, he would go to 
a little spring, there he always camped. By the spring there were many 
_ trees. This young man was an able hunter, and they had plenty of meat. 
It was past midwinter, near spring, just when the snow was deepest. They 
had such plenty of meat they did not know what to do with it. At night 
there was wind and snow. The father-in-law began to sing. Then his 
wife began to hug her husband close, for she knew something was going to 
happen. They lay down and slept. The next morning when the morning- 
star came up the old man woke up his wife and said, “Get up, make fire and 
cook for your child, I am going to have him do some work.” To the young 
woman he said: “Daughter, I'll have your husband do something for me, 
get up and eat.” ‘The young man was anxious, got up, and ate. His 
father-in-law handed him a rawhide sack: “ Go, fetch sarvis-berries that are 





1 Dorsey and Kroeber, 294; Kroeber, (b), 177. o 
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ripe, use the leaves for a covering.” The young man took his gun, carried 
the sack, and went upstream. He cried on his way, for he saw no way to 
save himself. He was in a hard blizzard. He went upstream, came to the 
source, and saw some rocks there and in front of a cave there were berry 
branches. He was crying. He made a circle towards the left, got off to 
the branches, and saw a bear. The bear called him. “If the bear does not 
eat me, I’ll die anyway,” he thought, so he went over. The bear said, “T 
knew you all this time. Why are you crying?” “My father-in-law told 
me to get ripe sarvis-berries to eat, and anyone knows there are none, so I 
am crying.” “There is nothing scarce.’ The bear took him to his cave, 
where there were plenty of sarvis-berries. He filled his sack with them and 
cut off branches with berries for a covering. “Go. He'll give you four 
tasks. There is nothing hard; although one of them is hard, you will 


accomplish it.” After filling the bag the man went home. He came near 
the tipi and began to cry. He got to the camp. | The woman went out to- 


meet him. “Are you bringing anything?” “You have told me to fetch 
something, I have brought it.” “Why are you crying then?” She gave 
+t to her father. The old man said, “My child has done what I told him.” 
The young man supped, then went to sleep. 

Four days later the old man sang again. arly in the morning he woke up 
his wife, “Get up, cook, we want our boy to do a task for us.” So the old 
woman woke up the girl and said, “Get up, we want your husband to work 
for us.’ The old man handed him the sack. “I want you to fill it with 
ripe plums and use fresh chokecherries for a cover.’ The young man set 


out in a blizzard. He came to the bear den. When he got to the door he ~ 
was told to come in. “What did he say to you?” “He wants ripe plums | 
and branches of cherries with leaves.’’ -He let him fill the sack and put | 
cherries on for a covering. He came back. Before his return it got dark. ~ 


When he was close he began to cry again. The girl went to meet him. 


“Are you bringing any?” “You (plural) told me to fetch these, and I have © 


brought them.” The girl ran in, handed the plums to her father and said, 
“Make this, you mischief-maker. Now, it looks as though we have met 
something.” (dtita, ba-+-ikdia. hira’k' ba/mbiu'‘ tsitsé‘k-.) The old man 
ate all himself. ) 

Four days later the old man sang again. ‘The old woman-was displeased. 
She said: “He is beginning to sing.” “Keep still, I am going to sing.” 
They lay down. The next morning he told her to get up, cook, and awaken 
her daughter. “I want to set our son-in-law a task.” ‘The old woman rose, 
built a fire, and cooked. She woke up her daughter. “Get up and eat; 


we want to have him do something.” The old man said: “ Now go and feteh _ 


a bow of buru'pé (cedar), with sinew backing, and ten arrows, not with a 


¥ 
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single little knot on any of them, but perfectly smooth. The feathers must 
be of the best eagle tail feathers and the point must be blue. Fetch one 
like that.” He started and got to his father, the bear. ‘“ What is he up to 
now?” “He wants a cedar bow with all the sinew backing completed. 
He wants ten arrows and tells me the arrows must be without a knot and 
with the best eagle feathers and blue points.” “All this is easy. Bring 
ten sedge stalks.” He took some. An eagle passed and the bear said to 
him, “We need feathers for arrows, help us out.” The eagle said, “Take 
one feather from my wing, that will be enough.” He thought of the box- 
elder leaf, and shaped it into an arrow point. He took grapes and rubbed 
them on grass and they were transformed into real wood.- Thus the arrows 
were complete. A snake came along. It said, “I am the cedar bow.” 
It transformed itself into a bow. They peeled off the bark from a weed 
and made it into the bowstring., All was complete now, and he took it home. 
When he came close, “fie began to cry. His_wife came out to meet him. 

“Are you bringing any?”’ “You had me bring it-and+thave brought it.” 
The old man asked, “Is he bringing any?” “Yes.” “I am glad my boy 
has brought what I wanted.” He brought it in. 

After four days the old man began to sing again. His wife said, “ Don’t 
sing any more.”’ “Keep still, I’ll sing.’ So the next morning he woke up 
his wife and said to her, “I’ll- have our child do something for me again. 
This will be the last time.” The woman awakened her daughter. ‘“ We 
have some work for you.” The old man said: “Get up and fix yourself up. 
Go out, hunt for a spotted buffalo, bring him in front of my door, and I’ll 
kill him with the bow and arrow you brought.” He went to his father, 
the bear. The bear asked, “ What is it now?” “He told me to drive a 

spotted buffalo in front of his door.” “This is what I told you was hard, 
still we shall accomplish it. There are four buffalo in a certain place. Be 
_careful to have the wind coming from the buffalo. Circle round four times 
-erying. Then go up and they won’t run away.” He circled round as 
: told, with the wind in front of him. The buffalo stood and the spotted 
one cut loose from his companions and went towards him. He drove him 
to his father-in-law. When he was close, he shouted, “I am bringing it.” 
Then the girl looked out and said, “ Father, your son has brought the spotted 
| buffalo.” “It is well.” He took his bow and arrow. The buffalo came. 
He pulled the bowstring but since the arrow was not a réal one it crumpled 
up. This was done four times. “Ha hiha,” he cried. He shot an arrow 
four times, then the buffalo horned him. He kept on pitching him till 
_he was torn to pieces. The young man gathered up his remains in a bundle, 
and threw them into the spring: “Father, here’s what you want to eat.” 
In the springtime he came home without his father-in-law. He told his 
story, then the people knew how the other young men had been destroyed. 
~The old man had the same fate he had dealt out to others. 


| 
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TALES OF SUPERNATURAL PATRONS. 


Burnt-Face! 


There was a boy who fell into the fire while playing and burnt his face. 
He grew up to be a man, but did not like his face and always stayed inside 
his tipi. Whenever he went out he first painted his face. The other side 
of his face was very good-looking. One day this young man told his mother 
to make plenty of moccasins. He wished to go away, but his mother would 
not let him. However, his father supported him and told his wife she 
should make the moccasins. So she made them and gave them to the boy. 
He left camp and went to the mountains. He made a shelter among the 
pines. The next day he went off for a vision. In the shelter he had meat 
and moccasins hanging from poles. After a while he came back to his 
shelter. ‘The next day he went out again. This time they talked to him. 
Someone asked, “What are you doing here? Why have you broken my 
tipi poles?”’ The young man said: “J hated something very much, that 
is why I have come here.” “Go back to your shelter and return next 
morning.” He went, stayed there overnight, and returned to the place 
early in the morning. He saw a big white tipi there. They called him in; 
he looked around and everywhere he saw all kinds of medicine tied to curtain- 
strings. “Pick out one medicine.” “TI don’t want any, but I hate some- 
thing very much.” “What is it?” “TI hate one side of my face.” “T can 
do nothing for you, go on farther to the mountains.” He told him just | 
where to go. He went on to the next place. It was a considerable distance, 
and he slept several times on the way. He got there and fixed up a little 
shelter. Inside he took a stick and hung up his belongings again. The | 
next morning he went out to the place. After two days there was a tipi | 
there. They called him in. “What are you trying for?” “I hate some- 
thing very much, that is why I am here.” “What is it?” “One side of 
my face.” “Go on still farther.” He showed him just where to go. He 
went back to his shelter and stayed there overnight, then he went on. . 

He arrived at a third place. Below a high hill he put up a strong shelter | 
and in it he put a pole across and had his belongings there. He stayed — 
there overnight, then went on a high hill for a few days. He saw an eagle 
high in the air circling about. He saw it come down. The eagle came and 
sat by this man. “What are you crying over?” “I hate one side of my 








1 Cf. Wissler and Duvall, 61; Grinnell, 93. The Crow variant combines the cure of | 
the disfigured face with the motive of the water-monster seeking to destroy the young eagles 
(cf. p. 144). ; 
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‘face, that is why.” “Go back to your shelter and stay there.’ ‘Tomorrow 
‘Tl come there and see you and tell you some things.”’ The young man went 


back to his shelter and stayed there that night. Next morning he waited 
for the eagle to come. He went and lay down in his shelter. After a while 
he heard a noise like that made by a strong wind. A person came and sat 


by the shelter, entered and talked to him. “T’ll help you but you will have 
to help me. On the other side of the hill where you had a vision there is & 


big lake and in the middle there is an island with a nest in it. Whenever 
I have children something comes up out of the lake and eats up my little 
ones. I'll ask you to help me.’ The young man said, “TI will help you.” 


~The eagle took the man to the lake. There he showed him where to go on 


farther; the eagle was to meet him there. The eagle’s nest held two eggs. 


He started to the place. In the first coulée there was nice clean water and 


a road ran by the creek. He went on and thought of getting a drink out 
of the brook. When he wanted to do so, he heard a spirit say, “Don’t 
drink of that water,’ so he jumped across and after a little while he saw a 
bear lying down there. He stopped in front of the bear and cried, The 
bear said, “I have been waiting for you to come. Get on my back.” He 
got on his back and they started off toward the place the eagle had shown 


him. They got there. There was a big hill and at the top he let the young 


man get off. The bear went away, and the young man went up-hill. He 


went up where the eagle had shown him and the eagle was there. He 
asked the young man, “ How did you get here so soon?” “ Someone brought 
me here.” “Who?” “A bear.” “That bear is very dangerous. When- 


ever the Sun comes by, he will say something to you and you'll do what he 
says. Ill wash you so you can talk to the Sun.” The eagle started off 
into the air. He made medicine and caused rain to fall upon the young 
man. No clouds were to be seen, but the eagle made rain. After washing 


him he came down again and told him to go to the same place, to the lake 
"and the hill of his vision. “ You'll wait for me if you get there first and Pll 
| wait for you if I get there sooner.”” The eagle went up into the air again, 
and went to his nest. The young man got down from the hill. Halfway 


down he made a shelter and put in his things. He stayed there overnight. 
The next morning he went up early on the high hill. A little bird came up 
and said to the young man: “Say to the Sun, ‘ You love your son,’ then tell 
him your troubles.” 

He stayed on the hill till evening and when sunset came the Sun turned 
‘round to the young man saying, “ You'll run four times, then you'll reach 
my place.” He went right on. While he was on the hill the little bird 
came again, saying, “They are waiting for you on the river side.” The 
young man went to the river. He went to the place. Four ducks were 


I 


| 
| 
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there awaiting him; their heads were blue. One of them said, “Get on my 
back, and do not open your eyes till I tell you.” He got on his back and 
they set out. They came to a piece of ground and on the island he told him 
to open his eyes. Then he saw nothing but water all over as far as he could 
see. They stopped and after a while four black ducks came. Then the 
other ducks went back to where the man started from. One black duck 
told him to shut his eyes and get on his back. He started off with him. 
After a long time they stopped and the bird told him to open his eyes. He 
was on another island with nothing but water round about. The ducks 
sat and talked with him a while, the four white ducks came, and the black 
ducks at once departed. One white duck said, “Get on my back and do 
not open your eyes till I tell you.” They started off again» They stopped 
and he was told to open his eyes. Far off he saw some land. After they 
had talked with him, four spotted ducks came, and one of them said, “Come, 
ride on my back.” The young man got on his back and shut his eyes. 
After a while they stopped. The duck told him to open his eyes. They 
were sitting on the shore of a big sea and saw a little boy and girl playing by 
it. ‘The young man went up to them and they ran away. As soon as he had 
got off the ducks and approached the children, these ran to their mother and 
said, “We have found a brother.” He followed them. The little girl 
told her mother she had seen a poor person, and the boy said he wanted to 
come in. At the door were two dogs,— one was a bear, the other a moun- 
tain lion. As he came in, these dogs growled as if going to jump on the 
man, but the woman inside scolded them and both ceased. He came inside. 
She gave him to eat. For a while the little boy sat on the young man’s lap. 


The boy said, “Make me a bow and arrows’’; the girl, “ Brother, make me ~ 


a ball and shinny stick.” The young man went out and cut cherry trees 
and made a shinny stick first for the little girl and then bows and arrows 
for the little boy. When the little boy came back from playing, the man 
told him he had no feathers. The boy and girl went out to get feathers. 
They came back and had none. After a while someone came outside and 
threw in feathers. He took them and fixed the feathers for them. He 
fixed arrows and showed them how to use them. He had already made a 


shinny stick for the girl, he also wanted to make a ball but needed some 


antelope hair. She asked her mother whether she had any. “No, but I 
have seen some that someone has sheared off.”” The children went out and 
brought them in, then he made a ball for the little girl. The next day he 
showed them how to play shinny. After a- while the little boy asked, 
“Why have you come here?” “I havea bad face, that is why I have come 


here.” The little boy said, “My father has a looking-glass, I’ll bring it and 


let you use it.” The girl heard it too, went inside, and got the looking-glass. 
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The young man used it and saw himself in it. His face was as good as when 
he was first born. The mother came and asked the children, “Have you 
done something wrong?” “Our elder brother has a bad face, and I wanted 
him to use our father’s looking-glass. So the little girl got it.’ The boy 
got angry over his mother’s scolding. He went inside, called his brother . 
and didnot want to come out. The young man played with him, then the | 
little boy came out, and his elder brother showed him how to use his bow 
and arrows. After he had used the looking-glass his face was perfect and 
he was very glad. When the Sun came back to his tipi, he told his family 
what he had seen on his trip. He asked the young man if he wanted to 
wait twenty days or forty days. The young man said he would wait twenty 


days. After twenty days he was asked whether’ he wanted to go home. 


“ Before you leave, wash your face in the spring, then when you get home and 
see the sun, don’t make faces but look straight into my face.” He started 
off to where the ducks were with the little children. As he started off, the 
little children cried because he was going away. 

This young man left and started on the duck’s back. He came home 
as he had gone the other way. After he had got across he went up the big 
hill again. The eagle was waiting for him there. They talked a while. 
He went to his shelter, got his things and went on to the lake. The eagle 
carried the man across the island in the middle of the lake. The eagle said, 
“Pour times it will get foggy in the afternoon and morning, the fourth time 
an animal will come out of the water.’ “Go and pack all the wood you 
can.” The eagle brought him plenty of wood. The young man took four 
big stones, and had them ready as if for sweat-bathing. He waited. Fog 
rose early in the morning and in the afternoon, just before dark, it was 
foggy again. As soon as the fog had all lifted an animal came out, opening 
its mouth wide as it came up the steep hill. The young man took a stick 


_and threw a hot stone into its mouth. A second time he threw one in. 


A third time he did it again. Then the monster stopped. He threw in 


the fourth stone and the animals went back into the water. The eagle 
was up in the air, whistling in the meantime, not knowing what to do. 
When he saw the animal go back into the water, the eagle was happy and 


came down. As soon as this animal died, it floated up and went round and 
round the island, which it completely surrounded. They saw it die; it 
was a long-otter! The thunder came now, took the long-otter and went 
away with him. The eagle told the young man to wait for his brother and 
sister, the young eagles he had saved. “When they are grown up, they will 
take you home.” 


Pei ee A ee ee 


1 See the reference to this mythic animal in the Old-Woman’s-Grandchild myth (p. 71) 
and passim. 
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He built a strong shelter, had plenty to eat, and was always happy. 
He waited till one day the Sun came close and told the eagle, “ Your hired 
man’s (dick-cwa'ce) father and mother have suffered for a long time. You 
must send him home as soon as you can.” He went right in and the eagle 
told the young man, “At the first snowfall I’ll send you home. Your 
brother will take you.” The little birds were grown up and _ practised 
flying. At the first snowfall the man went on his brother’s back while his 
sister carried his belongings, and thus they took him home. Before start- 
ing the eagle gave him medicine: “Whenever you have a big tipi make the 
picture of an eagle on it.” He took an eagle’s claw beaded on each side 
and gave it to this young man for a necklace, also an eagle foot. 

He started homeward on the young eagle’s back. They came over 


the mountains down to the man’s home. From the air they saw two 


persons seated on a high hill. The eagles saw them and told him. “There 
are your father and your mother.”” They came up. His father and mother 
heard the sound. The birds were coming to them. They got to the 
ground. The young man dismounted. His father turned round and 


saw his son. He jumped up and put his arm round his neck and was very: 


glad. He saw that their son had a good face. Just before the eagles left, 
they told the young man to kill a buffalo, open its belly and leave it there. 
The parents went home with their son and the eagles turned back. The 
next morning they chased and killed a buffalo, cut it open, and went home. 
After a few days he got married. A pretty girl had said, “If he did not 


have a bad face, I should take him for my sweetheart.’ Some one had 


told him this and that was why he went to seek a vision. Now he married 
this girl. After he got married he made a big tipi, spread it out flat, and 
called men to draw and paint eagles on it. He told the men, “When you 
have done the picture, I’ll know what is going to happen.” After the 


tipi was put up, he could foretell what kind of a day and what kind of a 


storm they were going to have. 


A VISIT To THE SUN. 


1 


In the beginning two ducks made the human race out of mud. They 


made all the Indian tribes in pairs. The Crow and Hidatsa are pretty 
similar; the Arapaho and Gros Ventre are similar; the Ute (Ack-awi’a = 
Bad Lodges) and the Shoshoni are similar; so are the Piegan and Black- 
foot; the Nez Percé and Flathead; the Cheyenne and Sioux; the Wie 
bago (7) and Pawnee. 

One Hidatsa went out to fast. Some cranes came and told him, “The 
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| man you want to see will be here in the fall.” He returned and in the fall 
he went out again to the same place. There were seven cranes that alighted 
by him. “We’ll show you what you want.’ ‘The man sat on the back of 
one of the cranes, who took him along eastward to the sun. When he got 
there he saw an old man sitting outside of his lodge. The bird set the 
visionary down and took him to the old man, who talked to the Indian. 
“The one you want to see is over there further yet, but you have to meet 
an old woman before you see him; she will tell you how to get to him.” 
He did not know that the old woman was the Moon. He went to her. 
She said, “You cannot see the face of the old man; he generally sits on 
that high point yonder. When you get there, he will not look backwards 
to see you. When you get behind him, you must seize his blanket. He 
will then get up and lead you to a tipi and let you go in there.” He went. 
The old man sat on a big point, and when the Hidatsa came there, he 
obeyed Moon’s advice. He saw a big tipi by a creek. He seized the 
blanket, and the old man led him to his tipi, where he saw the Sun’s wife 
and son. He could hardly see the wife’s face nor the Sun’s; they were 
like fire. The boy was stripped naked and had a big belly. The Indian 
could see the boy’s face. Before entering the tipi he could hear a prairie- 
dog barking at him, also a coyote. The boy got up; his parents told him to 
get water for the guest. He gave him very little, the man thought, but 
teally it was so much he could not drink it up. They gave him a very 
small piece of meat, but he could not consume it all. Before he started 
on his trip the Hidatsa told his people not to worry if he stayed away a 
long time. He never ate with the Sun’s family, but by himself. He 
went out hunting. He did not know whether they ate the same food as 
he or not. One day he watched to see what they ate. They knew he 
wanted to see it and were going to show him. One day he was in a tent, 
while the boy was outside, playing. He heard the prairie-dog and the 
- coyote barking. The boy told his parents, “There they are coming back 
, with their meat now.” The Indian wondered who was bringing in meat. 
| He heard it dropping. He watched, and saw two whole bodies hauled 
inside. He saw they were human bodies, one that of a Crow, the other 
that of an Hidatsa. He knew both of them. Sun and his wife generally 
ate human bodies. Now the man knew about their food. Sun said, “If 
| brave men get killed, we boil them and their soup is better than that of 
common men.” 
The Indian did not know he had spent one entire season there. He 
could not see the face of his hosts at all, only that of the boy. The parents 
told their son, “You had better send something over with your uncle.” 
The boy broke wind and caused a fog allover. If the Indian ever wanted 
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to hide, he was to break wind and a fog would rise therefrom. The boy — 


had a long stick with a spear head on the end. Sun told the man to go back 
to the first old man. Before the Indian left, the boy gave him the spears. 


The old man told him he had sent all kinds of birds, which went there to | 


paint up before coming back. He saw all kinds of paint on the floor. 
“When you get back to your country, you'll find a black horse. Mount 
and go home on it. It is your horse. As soon as you get to your people, 


make a sweathouse, sweat, and go to your lodge. A few days after this — 
. some enemies will be found near your place. Get on your black horse and © 


strike the first coup.” He came down to his country on the same cranes. 











He went a little way and found the black horse. That is why the Hidatsa — 


like a man who has found a stray horse. When he got to the first hill near 


camp, he motioned to the people to come. One man came on a horse to | 
some distance from here, and even there he felt the heat that came from the — 
Indian. He told the people to build four sweatlodges so he could get rid_ 


of the heat. The people obeyed. He let his horse stand there. He went 


into the four sweatlodges. When he got out of the last one, he was no longer | 
hot. He went home. After a little while the enemies came and he struck ° 


the first coup, becoming a great man. 


THe CROW WHO WENT TO THE Brirps’ CouNTRY. 


A young Crow fasted, wishing to see the country where the birds lived. 





It was in the springtime. On the fourth day he fasted a meadow lark came | 
and wanted to adopt him, but the Crow did not want to be adopted. He 

would not take its medicine, saying that he wanted to see the birds’ country. — 
It told him to ask the rest of the birds that would come to him, also that the — 


birds’ chiefs were Seven Cranes, who would tell him what they decided to 
do about it. All the birds coming back in the spring came to him, but he 
refused to be adopted. He told all of them he wanted no medicine, but 
wished to see their country. The night-hawk wanted to adopt him, but 
he refused in the same fashion. “The Seven Cranes will come tomorrow, 
then you'll know what they will do.” The next day the Seven Cranes 
came and sat down by the Crow. All were as big as himself except one who 
was larger than the rest and was their chief. One crane wanted to adopt 


him, giving him medicine to become a war captain, but he said he wished | 


to see their country. The next crane wanted to give him a picketed horse, 


but he would not take any medicine for it, but insisted on seeing their coun- 


try. The next crane wanted to give him medicine for coups, but he declined. 


The next crane offered to give him medicine for doctoring, but with the same — 


result. The chief came and asked why he would not take any medicines 
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since all Indians wanted medicine, but he answered, “I want to see your 
country, that is why I have fasted.” “Go home; when we come in the 
fall we may take you there.” : 

In the fall this man came to the place where he had fasted. The birds 
were going home and all of them came to the young man, who told them that 
the Seven Cranes were thinking of taking him: When the night-hawk came, 
it said the Seven Cranes would be there the next day, and he came and sat 
by him. The Cranes came. The largest had a pipe, filled it and gave it to 
the Crow, but he would not smoke, saying he was not there to smoke, but 
to see the birds’ country. “ You are the only Indian who wants to do this 
so welll take you. We'll take you next fall.’ 

The next spring this young man went to his fasting-place. The birds 
came back and each one told him they were going to take him till Night- 
hawk came and announced the Seven Cranes for the next day. They came 
and told him they would take him in the fall and bring him back the next 
spring; he should tell his folks not to mourn for him and he should wait for 
them in the fall, when they would come. After they had left he went home. 
He did not go on any war parties. Next fall he came to where he had 
fasted. The birds were going home. Every bird came and talked to him, 
saying they would take him. The night-hawk came, saying the Seven 
Cranes would come the next day. Then the Seven Cranes came and sat 
by him, smoked with him, and said they would take him: He laid down 
his arrows and blanket. The biggest one told him to get on his back. 
They sang songs before starting and then flew up. He set out on the back 
of one of the birds. Looking down, he saw people and their camps. Finally, 
they came where the sky touches the earth and stopped. All the birds 
were there. They liked him and wanted to touch him. He asked the 
Seven Cranes whether that was their country. They answered no, they 
would see it the next day. The next day all the birds got in a row near the 

sky-hole with the Seven Cranes on the left end. The largest was chief of 

all. He took his comrade’s hand and sang a song. With his pipe he raised 
the sky! and told the birds to go. He lifted it high enough for the six other 
Cranes and himself. The sky closed down. They flew over the water and 
saw a black spot. The bird said that spot was his land and the man would 
see it. | 

When they came nearer, it grew larger and larger. It was land when 
they got there. The birds had tipis. The first one was the meadow lark’s, 
painted yellow and with the top black. The bluebird’s tent was all blue. 
The rest of the birds’ tents were all painted differently. The night-hawks’ 





1 In an Hidatsa myth the Sun lowers the sky with his pipe. 
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had a big yellow tent. When the man got off, the birds that had stayed at 
home all wanted to see and touch the Indian. He stayed in the Cranes’ 
tent, but went to different tents in the camp, and looked at everything they 
had. He had no meat to eat while there. The cranes made arrows for | 
him and showed him where the deer were. He killed one. Deer were not | 
afraid of him, so he went right up and shot one. They told him not to | 
bring meat to the tent. One crane came and ate with him, finally all of | 
them came. Thereafter the Cranes ate meat. Other birds came and ate : 
meat. After that many birds would eat with them. There was no winter, | 
but plenty of cherries and plums. After a while he heard a crier say that | 
in one month they would start for the Indians’ country. He had found an | 
eagle tail and brought it to his tent. The cranes asked why he had that. | 
He told them the Indians liked eagle feathers very much, so they gave him | : 
a great many and he made himself two war-bonnets (ik-t‘pe), which he | 
kept in his tent. | 
When it was time to go they made him wings and he flew with the Seven | 
Cranes. When they came to the place where the sky touches the earth, | 
the Big Crane gave the man a pipe, and told him to sing a song. He did | 
so and lifted the sky with a pipe; then all the birds cheered. All the birds, 
passed under it to the other side and he stopped them. All the birds then | 
had a parade, dressed up as though for a fight. This big crane told ‘hi 
man to pick out whatever medicine he liked. He took the medicine of a 
crane, a hawk, and a condor. The big crane himself gave him medicine, : 
so he had four medicines. All started then. When they came to where) 
he had fasted, all sat down. The four different birds who had given him 
medicine told him what to do and how to use the medicine. The other) 
birds left, but the Seven Cranes stayed there. All of these gave him medi= 
cine and told him they wanted to see his people. So he told them to stay | 
while he went to his people, who were camped close by. He came to a man ! 


tent had a night-hawk figure in the rear and the chief of the yellow-cranes 





out hunting, who told him his relatives had mourned him. The visionary 
told this man to go back to camp, make seven sweatlodges and get pemmican 
ready, for he was coming to camp with his father. The man told the father) 
his son was back and they were to make seven sweatlodges. When the 
seven sweatlodges were made and ready, the young man came to camp with | 
the Cranes. When they arrived, they went to the seventh sweatlodge, all 
the doors of which faced east. There was pemmican in there. ‘The Seven | 
Cranes ate pemmican, also the young man. Seven other men were also, 
in the sweatlodge. When they got into the sweatlodge it was very hot and | 
the Indian made a noise like a crane. He went into every sweatlodge and | 


into the last one the Seven Cranes went with him. It was really hot, then 


| 


| 








| 
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he no longer sang like a crane. He got out, and the largest of the cranes 
told him to dive facing upstream. Then they came to the young Crow’s 
lodge and ate pemmican. When done eating, they went outside and the 
Seven Cranes flew away. 

The Seven Cranes had told him to go on the warpath right away. Soon 
he started as captain. When close to the hostile camp he was going to 
make medicine, and told his followers to pile up buffalo chips as high as 
possible. He said if he climbed on top and any of the chips fell, he should 
turn back. Then he sang four songs, and at the end of each they cheered 
him. After the fourth song he walked up the pile, and stood on the top. 
He came down and none of it fell down. Everyone cheered when he did 
this. ‘The Cranes had told him in four days he would kill a whole camp of 
enemies; but there was a woman there who was to be his wife and whom he 
should not hurt, that she would ride a pinto horse and wear an elkskin 
dress. A 

On the fourth day the war party came toa camp. All the men went out 
buffalo hunting and the whole party ran on the camp, killed the men and 
took the horses, tore the tipi covers and broke up the poles, and captured 
the elk-dress woman, who was good-looking. They got the horses together, 
among them a pinto. The man took this pinto to the woman and made 
her ride it. Before the hunter’s return they left and he caused a storm. 
[t rained. He got back to camp, having taken plenty of captives, women 
and children. ‘They went through camp with the first coup-striker in the 
ead. After that he married the woman captive, also a Crow woman, and 
thus had two wives. He gave his medicine to his son, who also became a 
war captain. 


THe Buiis’ Warp! 


There was a pretty young woman. When they wanted to marry her, 
she refused. There was a young orphan boy whom her father kept in the 
amily to work for them. With this boy the girl had clandestine intercourse. 
She became pregnant. Her family were then living on the outskirts of the 
samp. When her condition was very noticeable, they always kept by 
themselves. Her father joined a buffalo hunt. She pretended to have a 
stomach ache, got off on the side of the road and gave birth to a child, 
which was put into a buffalo wallow. People did not know anything about 
t, they thought the girl had a stomach ache. 

When the people had gone away, seven bulls came along. The first 





| 1 Kroeber, (a), 94; Wissler and Duvall, 121. The Gros Ventre version is.closer to 
he Crow tale. With a different plot the basic motive occurs among the Assiniboin, 
sowie, (d), 187. Cf. Simms, 290, where the boy makes buffalo by rolling a hoop. 
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bull came up and saw the little baby crying. He snorted and Jumped to 
one side. The second one did the same. To the last one another bull 
said, “Crazy buffalo, we have found a child for you, it just suits you.” 
“ See whether it isa boy or agirl.” “It isa boy.” He began to roll in the 
wallow, rose, and horned it up into the air. The child fell sitting down. 
He started to hook it and threw it up again. This time it alighted on its 
feet, walked a few paces, and sat down. The third time he threw it up, 
it ran a little ways, stopped, and stood up. This time the child ran round, 
“That’s good.” The child followed the buffalo. In cold weather it lay 
on the buffalo where the hair was thickest. When they were going off 
some place, the boy would sit between the horns. They brought him to 
a bear. “Go through with our child and make him strong, able, and 


powerful.” The bear took the child, got a mulberry thorn and a sarvis- 


berry tree and made an arrow, while from a chokecherry tree he made a bow. 
He took some of his hair for the feathers. He told him to shoot off his 


arrows. He became a good shot. The bulls told the bear, “He'll kill game | 


for you.” They called an eagle who happened to pass and asked him to 


give the boy some of his powers. Then the eagle pulled out a plume, put 


it on the boy’s head and said, “This is his body.” So the boy was light in 
moving about. Whenever birds came round, the boy killed them and tied 
their feathers to the bulls’ tails. They circled round and came back to 
where there was a herd of buffalo. He killed some and gave them to the 
bear. 

About the time of the buffaloes’ mating season, the seven returned to 
the herd. When they got there, they began to flirt. The boy was now a 
handsome young‘man. The seven bulls told their child, “We're afraid of 
nothing in this herd except of All-bones. You might be tempted to drink 


of his wife’s water, don’t drink of it. His wife has a long face, she is tall and | 
slim and not pretty.” “I’ll know her when I see her.’ He stood where ! 


the women got water. They passed him. A woman who was not good- , 


looking dipped up water and he asked her for a drink. He drank of her 


water. Some young calves were playing by the water. They saw him — 
drinking. They said, “All-bones’ wife’s water has been drunk,” and all | 
ran home scared. This caused a disturbance in the herd. They said it | 
was the seven bulls’ child that had drunk of it. He came to his fathers. — 
“We warned you not to drink of it, it’s all over with us now.” They heard | 
that the old bull was coming. The first of the bulls had short horns. When — 
All-bones came, this bull rolled in the dust and met him. They fought | 





for a long time, then All-bones broke the first bull’s limb. The second bull | 


acted the same way. Their fight lasted a long time. All-bones got at the 
second bull and gutted him. The third one fought a long time, but All 
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bones broke his hind leg. Four bulls were left. The fourth went and his 
fight lasted a long time, but he was gutted and lay down. Three were left. 
The next one took up the fight. After a time he was exhausted with a 
foreleg broken. Two were left. The next one fought, but had his hind leg 
hurt. Crazy-bull alone was left. ‘He rolled over in preparation for the 
fight. All-bones also rolled in the dust. Their foreheads came together, 
and they began to fight. Crazy-bull pushed All-bones over towards the 
herd, but after a long time Crazy-bull also was gutted. One bull from the 
herd said to the boy, “You are a person of the earth. How can you stand | 
here when your fathers are all destroyed?” 

All-bones felt proud and began to wallow. The young man came out. 
A little sparrow came flying over to All-bones’ collarbone and said, “He 
has no bone there, nor in his anus.” The buffalo came to horn the boy who 
had with him the plume given by the eagle. He was not harmed at all. 
The bull looked back and saw the young man behind him. He did the same 
thing over again. He faced the other way. His anus was open; the boy 
shot an arrow into his anus. Then he turned round and shot him in the 
collarbone. He turned the other way, and shot at his anus again. All- 
bones fell dead; the blood came out of his mouth. His herd saw it, and all 
scattered. The young man got his fathers together and built a sweatlodge. 
He cured them all. They were well again. He told his fathers, “ When 
the buffalo begin to flirt, I am going to my own people to flirt.” His fathers 
told him, “Your people flirt all the time.” They took their child to his 
home. They came to a herd of buffalo. There was a young buffalo six 
years old. ‘The bulls said to him, “Give your teeth to your child.” He did 
so and the young man had fine teeth. They called a four-year old. “Our 
child is going to flirt. You have a fine hide, give him a fine blanket.’ He 
did so. An eagle was called and came. “You’ve given your plume, but 
he wants to flirt, give him your tail feathers.” “Pull out the middle one.” 
They did so and he had a whole wing. “Let us go to your father, the bear.” 
To him they said, “We'll have your child flirt. Fix something to make a 
Nice young man out of him.” The bear took two of his middle claws and 
put them round the boy’s neck. They turned into a complete necklace, 
a fine one rubbed with clay. They made him handsome. “This is enough.” 
They came to camp. “Yonder is your tribe.” The bear looked him over, 
and said he was fine-looking. The bulls said to the boy: “Get married, 
and if your first child is a boy, we'll take him and raise him. When you 
come to camp, you'll see women playing football. They will look at you 
and say, “What young man is that?” They will feel bashful. When they 
play ball a ball will roll to where you are sitting and they’ll be shy about 
coming for it. Your mother will be in the crowd. She pretends to be 
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virtuous and is proud. She'll say to the others, ‘What are you afraid of?’ 
and she'll come to you. Then you'll kick the ball and say, ‘Mother, what 
are you afraid of?’ She'll take it and go back crying. When she goes 
home, they’ll ask her why, and she'll tell the tale. Your mother will look 
like you. When she says this, your mother’s mother will feel hurt and 
your mother will come to you and ask, ‘When was it I became your mother?’ 
When she asks, tell her, ‘You put me in the wallow and covered me with 
dirt. My fathers raised me.’ Hearing this, she will run back to her 
mother. When they come, she will bring you over, then they'll ask how it 
happened and then they’ll inquire as to who is your father. There'll be a 
poor man there, you must say it is he. When you wish to visit us, come to 
the foot of the mountains in the fall, this will be the only time.” 

He made his way to camp. Lots of young women were playing ball. 
They began to ask, “Who is that young man?” The ball rolled in front of 
him. Each told another woman to fetch the ball because they were all 
bashful. One young woman asked, “What are you ashamed of?’ She 
came for the ball. The young man kicked it and said, “Mother, take that 
ball.” She said, “You are very proud,” and went back crying. Her 
mother asked, “Why are you crying?” “We played ball and I looked for 
it and a young man said, ‘Mother, take back your ball.’” “What sort of 
a looking man is he?” “He is very handsome.” So her mother said, “ Go 
over and ask him, ‘When was I your mother?’” She went and asked, 
“Son, when was it I was your mother?” “ You are my mother and put me 
into the buffalo wallow. My fathers took me and raised me. Now I am 
of age, I have come back.’”’ She returned and said, “He says he is my child, 
that we put him into the wallow and covered him with dirt. His fathers 
raised him and now he is of age and has come back.” The old woman said, 
“T’ll bring him and see how he looks.” The people in the lodge compared 
him and his mother and saw he looked very much like her. They questioned 
the young man as to what he knew. “When I was born, they put me into 
a wallow and covered me with dirt. My fathers got and raised me.” His 
grandfather came in grumbling at the news. “Where is your father?” 
asked his grandmother. He pointed at the poor young man, “ There’s 
my father.” He wished them to marry, so they got married. The young 
man stayed there. He married the chief’s daughter. 

People in the camp began to be very hungry. “Go, fetch seven buffalo 
chips,” said the boy. They brought them to his tipi. “Send some young 
men on the hill.” The young man came back and reported lots of buffalo. 
He announced that there would be seven bulls walking along. “Don't 
disturb them, let them walk along.” Seven bulls were really coming on the 
side. The people spared them and killed the rest of the herd. The next 
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night the young man met his fathers, who told him they would be on the 
left side of the herd next day. “There is a crazy young man riding horse- 
back who might bother us, tell him not to do it.” The herald announced 
a hunt for the next day as early as possible. They went out. There was 
a big herd close by. They hunted. The crazy young man rode a white 
horse. He charged the seven bulls. They started to run, with Crazy-bull 
in the rear. The crazy man shot him in the thigh. Crazy-bull chased him 
back, caught up, and hooked his horse. The man got up and ran, but the 
bull horned him to pieces and also his horse. Then they just walked away. 
The young man said, “I warned you not to chase the seven bulls, you have 
done it and have shot one of my fathers.” His wife had a boy, who was 
able to run; he went in swimming. The young man dived into the water 
and became a bull. The little boy became a calf, and sat on his father. 
Both swam. They came back as persons. The boy was a good runner. 
One day both father and son were gone. He took his boy to his fathers 
and they raised him. The calf went round with his buffalo grandfathers. 
This is how people nowadays adopt the children of relatives. 


THe Dwarr’s Warp! 


A young man was married. He had a child, a little boy. When the boy 
began to sit down by himself, they went away from Pryor and came across 
Pryor Gap to this side. They had a dog with a travois on which the child 
was seated. After they had crossed the river they saw two white-tailed 
deer. The dog sighted them and though they held him back, he broke loose, 
and pursued the deer. After he had got over to the other side of the ridge, 
they could not see him any more. They followed, but the dog came back 
alone, the child was gone. They thought the child had fallen off on the flat, 
but they could not find him. They looked for two days, but could not find 
out what had become of him. They were helpless and went on, mourning. 
At Pryor the child fell off. A person had taken it inside the rocks, that was 
why it was lost. He was kept there till he grew up to be a young man. 
The person made a bow and arrows for him. The boy would go hunting, 
kill deer, and take it to his place. His adoptive father and mother would 
eat it. He killed an elk and packed the whole body over. He killed a 
mountain-sheep bull and packed it to show his strength. The people told 
him, “Right across there is a mountain with white rocks, you are wanted 





' Cf. Lowie, (d), 187; Wissler and Duvall, 92, for the opening episode. The Assini- 
boin combine the loss of the child with the buffaloes’ ward motive; in the Blackfoot 
version the baby is adopted by a bear. 
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to feed them over there.’’ So he stayed and killed game for this second — 
father of his. 

The young man stayed there a long time. His father said, “ When you 
do any killing and ravens bother you, pay no attention to them.” He 
went out and killed an elk, and told his parents, “I’ve killed some more and 
shall go after it tomorrow.’’ He went out, but the ravens were already 
there. He shot at oneofthem. It began tocry. ‘“ You have just as much 
as killed me. Your father and mother are not your real parents, you are a 
person of the earth.’”’ He brought the deer to his father’s place; he was sad, 
His father had not seen it, but knew what had happened. “Are you sick?” 
“No.” “I forbade you to shoot at ravens, you must have shot at them.” 
“The raven told me ‘ You are not the real child of your father and mother, 
you are a person of the earth.’ Over that I’m feeling sad.” “ You are our 
child, but they have said it. Don’t feel sad, but eat.” ) 

In the spring the woman got lice and began to scratch herself. So the 
man said, “Old woman, be careful not to let your child see you, you’re 
scratching all the time.” After breakfast the boy went to hunt. The man 


also went. The woman said, “ My son is not here, I’ll take off my dress and | 


louse myself.”’, The young man had gone rather far, but had forgotten 
something and came back for it. As soon as he stepped in, the woman got 


scared. She transformed herself into an owl with her claws out. The boy — 
went away and did not appear for several days. So the man said, “It looks — 


as though your son had seen you.” “Yes, old man, he has seen me.” | 


“We can’t do anything now, he knows what he is, we might as well send him 
home.” The young fellow came back, and lay down, feeling bad. “Son, 


get up and eat, we’ll send you home.” “Father and mother, I thought you — 


were my real parents. You were poor and I fed you. Now you’ll send me- 
home.” 

They told him how they got him when the dog ran away and said his real 
people were alive yet. “Wait, and I'll call your other father and he’ll see 
to you.” He took out the front feathers of a raven and told him to stick 
them in his head. “When in danger think of that, and you’ll save yourself 
by it. It has a loud voice (like araven). When going over the mountains, 
you will see a herd of buffalo and among them an old one, kill him and you'll 


see a tipi on the creek. Put the buffalo outside and say, ‘Grandmother, | 


999 


I bring this as my spoils from the chase. | 
He killed the buffalo and carried the whole of it to the tipi, where he 
threw it off. An old woman stuck out her head. “Grandmother, I brought | 


this for you.”’ “Child, this is the first time this was ever done, I have been | 








waiting for this.” She gave him a black stone and said, “ Do the same favor 
to another old woman and she will tell you something.” He killed a) 
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buffalo and brought it to the second old woman. She said: “This is meat 
T like.’ He stayed there till next morning. “ You will meet three women 
tanning elk hides. They'll talk to you and ask you to stop. Try not to 
pay any attention to them, though I know you can’t do it.” She gave 
him the rough stone. “You'll use this for something. Now as you go, 
you ll get to another old woman’s tipi. Do there as here, and she’ll give 
you advice.” She told him to kill a big four-year old for the third old 
woman. He killed it and took it to the old woman; he butchered it. The 
next morning she gave him advice. “You’ll come to three young girls 
tanning hides. Walk fast. They’ll call to you to come. If you have a 
strong heart you'll pass by, but they are so pretty I don’t think you’ll pass.” 
She gave him a piece of wood soaked in water so as to be soft. “As you go, 
at the next creek you’ll find an old woman. In the buffalo herd you will 
find one very old one, pack it for this woman and she’ll tell you how to use 
all these things.”” The next morning he came to the buffalo and killed the 
one mentioned. He brought the buffalo to the door. The old woman said, 
“That’s the kind I like, you are the first one to do this.” That night she 
talked to him. “Now when you go down to the river, you’ll come to a fine 
tipi. There three young women will be tanning tipi hides and no matter 
how strong your heart is, their prettiness will draw you there. One will 
say, ‘I saw him first, I’ll sleep with him first.’ She will give you piaxi‘ta 
to eat. Take this one (and she gave him some cooked buffalo meat) and 
eat it instead of their food. Then she will know and say, ‘He didn’t eat 
ours, but some buffalo piaxi‘ta.”* Take out her food and saying, ‘The dogs 
are hungry’ throw it to the dogs. One is a tiger and the other a bear, and 
this will make them quite helpless.” The old woman continued. “She 
will say, ‘Let us sleep with you and then we'll let you go.’ Of course you’ll 
be helpless and do it. When you lie with her use this black stone instead of 
your member. When it is destroyed, use the rough one, then use wood, 
then use this cord from a buffalo’s legs, and this will knock it all-out of her.”’ 

The next day he came up to the tipi mentioned. He passed by. The 
young girls saw him. They spoke to him by name and said, “People 
meeting like this always have something to say, talk to us and then go.” 
He said, “I am in a hurry; when I get back, I’ll be able to talk.” “No, 
it won’t take long, talk to us and then go.” Then he could not resist 
any more, but went back. The youngest girl said, “I first saw him; so 
I want to cook and feed him and sleep with him.” She took piaxi‘ta and 
cooked it for him. When done cooking, she also gave him a piece of fat, 
but he put it aside and ate his own food. The girl knew it and said, “ He 
is not eating ours.” The food the girl gave him was a woman’s clitoris. 
“The dogs are hungry,” he said, and threw it to the dogs, which had 
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devoured it before the girls could say anything. The two older ones went 
out. “Iam the one who saw him first, Ill sleep with him,” said the young- 
est. He lay with her. The girl spread out her legs. The young man 
pulled out his member but stuck a black stone in. As it went in, she began 
to chew it and the stone was all eaten up! He put the second stone in and 
the same thing happened. He put some driftwood in, and it was a long 
time being chewed. At last he used the cord. She kept on biting it, but 
could not do anything to it. After a while he removed his breechcloth and 
really possessed her. The two sisters asked, “Are you done?” He sat 
smiling. ‘The young girl said, “He is my husband, you cannot do anything 
to him.” “You are in love with him, that’s why you say that.” “No, 
I could do nothing, neither could you. Our brothers saw him coming.”’ 
Seven young men arrived. The girl said, “My brothers, he is my hus- 
band.” “He has been out on the prairie eating good things, he must be 
good toeat.” “Tlleat hisarm,” said one. “T’ll eat his heart,” said another. 
They went on, distributing the parts of his body among themselves. 
The leader of these seven was named Cedar-forehead; he had a small cedar 
on his forehead. The girl would not permit it, and they were going to make 
her suffer like her husband. The young woman told her husband to sit on 
her lap and sat down with him. ‘The young men danced at the door. They 





tried to use lightning to kill the young man and almost killed him. He | 


forgot all about the raven feathers that had been given him for his head. 
The girl said, “I am losing all control of power, I am beginning to feel the 
lightning. You must have some power yourself.” This reminded him of 
the raven feather. He put it up to the smoke-vent and blew it up. It 
went high up and it gave four signals of distress, announcing: “ All you that 
live on the mountains, your child here is in distress, they are killing him.” 
It was coming. They heard a raven cawing in the cold weather. Snow 
began to fall. A blizzard came into the tipi. The seven brothers began 
to fall on one another. Cedar-forehead’s cedar was broken off in the struggle 
to be warm. ‘The young man drew his wife to himself, all the rest were 
frozen stiff. The feather came back to him. He blew it up again and told 
his helpers that his enemies were frozen now. The feather announced it, 
shouting. It came back as a cawing raven. The young man said, “ May 
this tipi be forever, the people in it are destroyed.” The tipi is still there 


near here on the Little Horn, where there is a spring coming out of a rock | 


shaped like a woman’s genitalia. 
After the young man got up he went to his father. He went the way 


he had come, met his grandmothers, and killed buffalo for them. He took — 





1 For the distribution of the vagina dentata motive see Lowie, (a), 110f. 
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his wife along. He got to his father and made lots of deer for them. His 
adoptive father said: “If any people come here, let them give me arrows 
and beads and anything they wish for they shall have.’”’ This is how the 
Pryor Creek got its name.! The adoptive father was a dwarf (awakure’) 
but his wife was an owl. 


2 


Old-Man-Coyote first made the people. Several generations later they 
moved about on foot. At Pryor Gap the road is forked and there are three 
big cliffs there. The Crow Indians came along and one man with his dog 
and a little child having two teeth came behind. They were going up 
Pryor Gap. The child was strapped to the dog by means of a travois. The 
man was the very last, while his wife was leading the dog. A herd of an- 
telope came out, got frightened, and crossed the road. The dog broke loose 
and though the woman held him by a rope, he broke it and chased the 
antelope to the highest part of Pryor. He went down a cafion. The 
parents went after the dog, both of them crying. Soon the dog returned 
to the couple, but without his travois. They looked all day, but could not 
find the baby, so they joined the other Indians on top of the mountain. 
They cried and told the others of the adventure of the dog and the antelopes 
and that the dog had returned without the child. Next day the whole 
camp searched for it till night, yet could not find it. Seeing that their 
search was vain, they gave it up. 

In the cafions the dwarfs had got hold of the child, and made this baby 
grow rapidly. It was a boy with only two teeth. The dwarfs made a 
bow for him and four arrows, one red, blue, black, and yellow, respectively. 
The bow was of mountain-sheep horn. For the first shot the dwarf told 
the boy to shoot at a rock on the other side.. When the arrow hit the rock, 
it went right in and only the feathers stuck out. The dwarf bade the boy 
hunt deer and other game so as to supply food: “T’Il rest and you'll do 
the hunting now.” The boy killed deer and brought them to the rocks. 
“You may shoot at anything you want, but don’t shoot at a meadow lark.” 
Every time the boy went hunting a certain meadow lark got in his way. 
He was often going to shoot but always recollected the warning. One day 
he got angry, being bothered so much by the bird, and pulled his string. 
‘Then the meadow lark said, “ You are a man of the earth, you are a Crow.” 
The boy, instead of killing the meadow lark, let it go. He went home and 





1 Ba’ ‘p-a‘d, Rocks-they-shoot, with reference to the arrows shot into the crevices as an 


offering. 
* Here the tale is combined with the contest of the dragon and the eagles (cf. p. 144). 
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began to reflect. He did not talk. The dwarf knew what had occurred. 
“T told you not to shoot at the meadow lark, you have done it. Tell me 
what the meadow lark said to you. How did he hurt you? He is nothing 
but a little boy with white clay. He does not lie, but merely jokes. Tell 
me what he said. Because he is so truthful, I did not want you to kill him.” 
“Whenever I was on the hunt he always got in front of me till I was going 
to kill him. Then he told me I was a Crow. ‘Tell me the truth, who am I? 
I thought you were my father and mother. Tell me and send me home 
where I belong.” The dwarf said, “I did not get you myself, White- 
headed-eagle got me to catch you so that you might kill the dragon (long- 
otter). If you kill him, I’ll let you go home. This dragon is killing the 
young eagles. When you were in your mother’s womb, the eagle knew rt 
and bade me look out for you. He knew you were going to be here and now 
you are here.’”’ The house of the dwarf is still near Pryor Gap. “ All right, 
take me to where the dragon comes out and build a fire near the nest. Heat 
lots of rocks till they are red hot.’’ The eagle got timber and the boy made 
a fire with a drill. “If you kill that animal which eats my children every 
year, I’ll let you go home and adopt you as my child too. Your parents 
can’t kill meat and are crying. When you get home, they'll be able to get 


something to eat again.” It was time now, for the dragon to eat the young — 


birds. The eagle went away. A fire was started there. The dragon came 
up the river. When under the nest it slid up with its mouth open. The 
boy began to throw hot rocks on the dragon, one after another. Just as it 
got to the edge of the cliff, it fell down, overcome by the hot rocks and the 
rocks also fell to the bottom of the cliff. The boy came down and told that 
he had killed the dragon. 

The dwarf said, “I want you to ask Eagle to call all the birds together 
after your trouble and they shall pray for you. Then I’ll take you home.” 
The eagle told the other birds: “My son killed game for us, let us all feast 
over it.” The bird told the boy to fetch his father. He brought him over. 
“T have done my part, see what you can do.”’ The eagle pulled out a feather 
and said, “In your generation you'll be the headman and when you go 
hunting, I’ll have the wind so that the game shall not scent you and you 
shall have plenty.” The dwarf took his arrows, made four new ones and 
gave them to the boy, bidding him shoot into some rock as before. “ Now, 
I am showing you how to shoot. When the Indians come round, this place 
will be sharp with arrows always. All the Indians passing by shall shoot 
there too.” The arrows are still to be seen. When moving camp, the boy 
always shot at this hole. 





1 Bear-crane, the narrator, himself has done this. 
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The dwarf piled stones as marks one after another. Each stone symbo- 
lized some people. “The Indians shall put stones there all the time. All 
these are marks of the boy’s deeds.”’ The stones are still there. The 
arrows shot in there are solid. The stone heads are still there. Hence the 
names ari’ut-a’ace (Arrow Creek) and ma’‘piio (Rocks-they-shoot) for 
Pryor. 

This boy got home and ruled his camp as a headman. He lived to such 
a great old age that his flesh tore when he moved about. 


Dwarr Tracks! 


Some Indians had dwarfs (awakwre’) for their medicine. They were 
strong. I heard a woman tell that she had seen tracks like those of children 
at the mouth of a cave. Afterwards she had a dream in which she was 
informed that she was wanted where the tracks were. She went there 
fasting and found animal bones outside. A woman of the size of my grand- 
daughter (nine years old) came out, adopted her, and gave her some medi- 
cine. She had fasted for four days. After her return she came to own 
large tipis and plenty of horses. I have heard another man tell that he 
had seen tracks near the rock. 


THe TYRANT AND THE Poor Young MaAN.? 


There was a young man who had parents and was not poor, but his 
comrade was poor. ‘There was a man in camp who would take away a good 
horse from its owner, as well as desirable property; he did this regularly. 
If there was any good-looking young woman, he would also seize her. 

Once the people had broken camp but the poor young man and his 
comrade were still remaining on the old campsite and eating there. The 
bad man came on horseback while they were eating and thus spoke to the 
poor young man: “You are in love with my younger wife, I am angry at 
you. Depart, both of you.” “Father, it is not so,” he replied. “Where 
is your father?” asked the man. When the boys got to the camp, they 
were worried about it. An old woman came and said, “I am going to let 
her go, we have prepared fine meat for her. Now when it gets dark, they 
will go.” The young man who had parents gave his father’s knife and flint, 
his file. bow and arrows to his poor comrade. He showed him the sight 
of the gun. The young woman had a tame dog. She made a bag, put 


1 Cf. Simms, 316. According to Simms’s informants the place was about twenty miles 
north of Plenty-coups’ camp at Pryor, and barren women would deposit pay moccasins 
there in the hope of being blessed with children. 

2 Translated from a text. 
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fine meat on both sides, and packed it on the dog. When it got dark, she 
led her dog and came with her pack. The young man also came with his 
belongings. They slept, awoke, and went on. They kept moving and ate 
up their fine meat. When they had eaten it up, they stayed on Mt. Batsé’- 
icdio. The woman became pregnant. They traveled for a long time. 
Whenever he shot at anything, he missed. They got very hungry. There 
was no ammunition left at all. When he shot off his arrows too, he did 
not hit anything at all. They got to be very lean. 

One day he brought a big rock to the foot of some tall grass, laid it 
down, and made his wife lie there. “When you die there, I’ll go and die 
somewhere else.’ He used his gun for a cane and went along crying. 
On the other side of a ridge there seemed to be something alive. He got 
to the top. On the other side a man was butchering. “No matter what 
sort of creature it may be, I’ll go and meet it,” he said, “even if it be an 
enemy and kill me, what matters it?” 


He got to the stranger, who said, “Well, I have shot something, you — : 


have met me.” It was a dwarf. Though short in stature, he had muscles 
standing out in lumps. He had killed a black-tailed deer. He dipped up 
the blood with his hands and gave it to the young man to drink. He 
made a big fire and roasted the ribs for him. Then he gave him some to 
eat. “Come, stand up, stretch yourself.” The young man stood up 
and there was really nothing the matter with him. Before he had not 
been able to hold himself up. “Look,” said the dwarf, “this is the sort 
of person I am.” A deer was standing there. He took his arrow and shot 
it through the middle of the body. “I am always like this, you shall be 
the same.” Then he asked, “Have you a wife?” “My wife is pregnant.” 
“Yonder is my house,” said the dwarf, showing him a big rock this side 
of the mountain. “Take that blood to your wife, make her drink it, do 
to her as I did to you. Tomorrow you shall both come to my house.”’ 
The man took the blood to his wife and made her drink it. “Stretch 
yourself,” he said. There was nothing the matter with her. She, too, had 
not had strength to hold herself up before. The next day they went and 
reached the dwarf’s house. He came out to meet them. He had a fire 
and they stayed there. “That wife of yours is pregnant, she cannot enter 
our house. Do you enter alone,” said he, “come.” He went inside with 
him. <A rock was his house, inside tanned hides were lying on top of one 
another. There was a woman there, who spoke to the dwarf: “‘ Bring 
my son soon,’ I said, you have done it late, they almost died.”’ The dwarf 
said to the man: “If your child is a little boy, I’ll name him; if a girl, 
I will not.” Then the young man’s wife gave birth to a little boy and the 


dwarf named him “ His-arrows-plenty-of-lightning.”’ When he was born, — 
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the dwarf said, “Bring him.” They washed him and entered with him. 
The dwarf took bear-root, made incense, moved away the fire, and caused 
the child to stand over it. He placed it toward the four quarters. “Take 
the name His-arrows-plenty-of-lightning,” he said, then he gave the child 
to its father. He gave the young woman a great many elk teeth for her 
to wear. “It is bad that they have no lodge.” They went out with the 
elk hides,.designed a lodge, sewed the hides together and finished the 
cover. The man went for lodge poles. With her husband the woman 
peeled them, they dragged them away for they were very strong. They 
set up the poles and after a while, when they were dry, they put up the lodge. 
When they had put up the lodge, the dwarf’s woman put out all the buffalo 
skins she had tanned and made the couple use them as comforters. They 
had a lodge now and moved into it. 

The dwarf asked, “ How is it that you are moving about, what is it for?” 
The young man answered, “This woman had a husband of whom she was 
afraid. He wished to kill me, that’s how we came here.” “ Yes, that one 
who wished to kill you is my adopted child! ‘Try to benefit your people,’ 
Isaid to him. ‘Take away and possess their desirable property,’ I did not 
say. ‘Kill them continually,’ I did not say. As I am, so I made him,— 
I made his body of stone. This part above the collarbone, there I made a 
hole; his rump too, there I made a hole.” 

The dwarf continued: “ Yonder there are horses, I think. Go and bring 
them.” Behind the mountain there were some Shoshoni. The young man 
went and brought some sixty horses,— good geldings, also plenty of good 
mares. “Well, father,” he said, “come out, pick out the horses you wish 
to have.” “As for us, we are afoot, we do not own horses. You were with- 
out horses, that is why we sent you, keep all yourself,” said the dwarf; 
“your people are over there, facing the mountains; they are about to get 
lodge poles.” 

The dwarf said: “Now your body is of stone. I am making for you a 
blanket cut off in the back, now I am going to make it.”” When it was done, 

he said, “A shirt with holes in it I have also made for you. Your body, 

too, is of stone. When you go, if that man still wants to kill you, wait till 
the fourth time, then kill him.” He made arrows for the young man,— one 
of them black, another red, the third yellow, the fourth blue. “The people 
wish to get lodge poles, they are walking to the mountain; go home.” 

So the young man moved with his wife and child and camped near the 
people. His tent was fine, he was taking many bird tail-feathers and elk 
teeth with him. He had horses of various colors. He was camping a little 





1 That is, adopted in a vision. 
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distance from the camp. The next morning some of his freckled horses got 
near the camp. The tribesman who awoke first said: “Whoever owns that 
lodge there has an abundance of horses.” The young man had killed a 
war party of four men, taken the scalps without injury to himself, tied them 
to a long stick and leaned it against the rear of his lodge. A man came and 
entered his tipi. “ You are the first one to meet me,” said the young man, 
“take one of my horses.’ Then this man went into a lodge and said, “That 
one is your comrade.” Then this man came running with his wife and his 
relatives and entered the young man’s lodge. They were crying. “Do not 
‘ery,’ said he, “you may have any number of my horses, except a pinto 
blue. Of the rest I do not care how many you appropriate.’ The woman 
took a mule and a mare, the man took two geldings. The young woman’s 
relatives also came, he gave them plenty of elk teeth and horses. 

This man who always wanted to kill people called one of his clansmen. 
“Go, bring that blue spotted horse!” The clansman came to the young 
man and said, “I have been ordered to bring that blue pinto.”” “There is a 
white one, let them take that.’ “No, he bade me bring the blue pinto.” 
He went again, but the young man made him take another with a gelding 
and a mare, three in all. The clansman would not go again. “He, too,” 


he said, “must have a vision; his horses are numerous, he has scalps placed — 


on his lodge.” Then the bad man’s clansmen no longer liked him. They 
went out and scattered in all directions. He said, “The man who wanted 
to die is dead.” He was heard singing and took out his medicines. He had 
two sons. They ran off and peeped into the young man’s lodge. “There 
must be something medicine about you, that father of ours is heard singing, 
he wants to kill you,” they said and ran away. When the bad man took out 
his medicines, his clan ran away, all the women ran away. 

The young man put on his blanket and the shirt with the holes in it. 
He held two arrows. Hisenemy came. “ Well, let it come,” hesaid. “No, 
you want to kill me, do you let fly first.’ The man aimed. The young 
man threw aside his robe. When the arrow touched him, it fell off. He sent 
two arrows and they did not hit him! This young man wanted to shoot 
and moistened his arrows. He, too, had arrows. His son was a little boy. 


Wherever his mother ran she would take him along. The bad man had 


dispatched his two arrows without hitting his enemy. “My child,” he 
said, “marry my good-looking young wife. Over there is my lodge, live 
there and let us stop fighting.” “No,” said the young man. He held his 
arrows and sent them through and through the man whose body was of 
stone. He killed him, took out his arrows and rubbed his head. 





1 The exact procedure with the arrows is not clear to me from the text. 
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All the people had run away. The young man called them. “Take 
back what this man with medicine powers took away from you when he 
killed people. Let each one take back his wife,” he said. “ Bring wood,” 
he added. They brought a great deal of wood. “Burn up that man.” 
They burned him up and moved away. The dwarf had told the young man, 
“Do good to the people with whom you live.” He became a very great 
chief. When this young man moved camp, there were plenty of buffalo 
everywhere and they regularly killed enemies. They formed the biggest. 
camp. He was a great chief. They had abundance of meat. 


ONE-EYE1 
ii e 


There was a man with one eye. He was named One-eye. Another 
man was named Looks-at-the-white-buffalo. One-eye killed the brother 
of Looks-at-the-white-buffalo. Both these men could not be shot in battle. 
Looks-at-the-white-buffalo went away with all his clansfolk. Other people 
in One-eye’s camp also left him. The two parties had a fight and many 
were killed. They moved away. They had fights very often and hunters 
who went out usually got killed. One day one of One-eye’s men went 
buffalo hunting. Looks-at-the-white-buffalo’s men killed many of the 
hunters and chased others back to camp. Looks-at-the-white-buffalo 
came to camp to take horses, but heard One-eye crying, so he did not take 
any horses. He told the people he wished to die, for he had killed many 
of his own people and now he was going out on a war party against another 
tribe. He went out on horseback, and came to a Sioux camp. The Sioux 
had two circles of lodges, being very numerous. Looks-at-the-white-buffalo 
told his party that those who wanted to go home might do as they pleased, 
he was going to die in the center of the circle. When they had taken some 
_ horses, some of the party went home with the booty. Ten of them stayed. 
They dug holes or trenches in the middle of the camp at night, stole buckets 
and meat from the tipis, and put them into the trenches. They brought 
logs and laid them around the trenches. The next morning the crier passed 
by them and Looks-at-the-white buffalo went out and killed him, dragging 
him to their trench. Then the whole camp knew the Crow were there. 
They fought all day and the Sioux surrounded them. When they killed 
one, Looks-at-the-white-buffalo went out and dragged him to their trench. 
He told the rest of his party not to go out. The next day they built fires 
around the trenches, but two of the party hid and ran away on horseback. 
(ao nae aan an doe Mint eld et aol Oi Ue eas es aks le tices a Net 


1 Cf. Simms, 312. 
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Eight stayed there. The next day they fought again. The rest of the 
party would get out of the trenches and fight, but all were killed except 
Looks-at-the-white-buffalo. There was a man among the Sioux who talked 
Crow, and he asked who he was. He gave him his name and told him he 
was tired. He broke his bow and arrows, threw his knife away, sat down, 
and told the Sioux to come and kill him. Two of the Crow men who had 
left had remained on a high hill and looked on. They saw that even when 
he had thrown away his weapons, the enemy were still afraid of him. When 
he saw that, he lay down. The enemy came and stood over him, but did 
not kill him yet. They brought an ax and chopped his head off. Still his 
body moved. They built a fire and burnt him. The two who were on the 
hill came back after the Sioux camp had moved and saw where the body 
had been burnt. 'Théy went home and told the people that Looks-at-the- 
white-buffalo had been killed. The people mourned for him. Some in 
the camp stayed in the mountains till they had seen buffalo. They moved 
out and camped near by. When they had camped there, One-eye’s band 
came and camped at some distance, but One-eye’s band did not know Looks- 
at-the-white-buffalo had been killed. People in Looks-at-the-white-buf- 
falo’s camp were sure that One-eye would destroy the whole camp if he 
knew, so they asked One-eye’s sister to go and make him smoke. They 
knew that One-eye was afraid of the pipe, still they gave him a pipe of 
tobacco. They told her to take the medicine-pipe and tie it over the door 
of her tent. ‘They wanted to make peace with him before he learned that 
Looks-at-the-white-buffalo was gone. So One-eye’s sister, her husband, 
and her little boy went to the camp at night, to her mother’s lodge. She 
went in, ate, and stayed there for a while. One-eye camped right next 
to the tipi. The little boy called to One-eye, who was next door. He 
answered in a loud voice, telling his wife to go and see who was there, as 
no boy had been there before. His wife looked in, saw this woman, her 
husband and her little boy, and informed her husband that it was his 
sister. 

When the boy had called out four times, he answered each time, but 
did not come in. The boy asked him each time to come and eat. Then 
the boy began to cry. Now One-eye got up and entered the tent where 


the boy was. When he came in, the feathers of the medicine-pipe which they 


had tied over the door struck him in the face. Then he said he knew some- 
thing was going to happen, that was why he did not want to come. He sat 
down in the tipi. They gave him roots and other food to eat. Then the 
husband of the woman filled a pipe and they smoked. One-eye asked 
them what they were there for. This man told One-eye they were the same 
kind of people, yet they had been separated for a long time and had been 
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at war, now they wanted to make peace. One-eye called for a smoke, asking 
all men to come to his tent. He laid the medicine-pipe in the rear of the 
tip). When all had come, this man again told them he intended to make 
peace. He told them that Looks-at-the-white-buffalo had been killed, 
wishing to die because he did not like to kill his own people. He said that 
several other of their bravest men were also killed. One-eye agreed, saying 
they should have peace. They came together the next morning to hunt 
buffalo, and he gave a horse to his brother and another to his sister. They 
went home that night and told the people in camp they were going to camp 
there the next day and to fight no more. The next day One-eye moved his 
camp and stayed with the other people. They invited each other as they 
had not seen each other for a long time. 

The next day all went out on a buffalo hunt. On the following day 
they went out again. All who went had to cross a little creek. One-eye 
stood by the creek; he did not go out on the hunt. When all the rest had 
gone, a young man came and was going to cross, but One-eye told him to 
take a drink first. The young man lay down. One-eye looked round and 
seeing no one, he stepped on the back of the boy’s head and held him there 
tll he could not move, then he went home. The young man lay there 
almost dead and could not join in the chase. When the rest came back, he 
was still lying there. They asked what was the matter, and he told them. 
All the people in the boy’s camp felt badly over it. Looks-at-the-white- 
buffalo was a birik-d’oce and the people of his camp were the same. The 
men in this camp did not do anything. They moved and went along with 
the other camp. They camped together. The young man whose head 
had been stepped on made himself moccasins, and his clansmen gave him 
arrows and knives. He got a good blanket. He told them he was going 
to stay away for two or three seasons; they should not mourn for him for 
he was coming back. This young man went out fasting. He fasted at 
‘many different places. He made himself a shelter in the mountains, 
covered it with a buffalo hide, and went fasting. He had many dreams, 
but none enabling him to do anything against One-eye, so he continued 
fasting. | 

In the winter the camp moved. One-eye made medicine to make buffalo 
come to the ice and they killed many buffalo. While they were butchering, 
two boys were out hunting rabbits. They came along the river and found 
a dead buffalo on the bank, also many more being butchered by the rest. 
The buffalo first seen were very fat. So they went out to the rest and asked 
who had killed the buffalo. It was not known. They came back and 
butchered buffalo. One-eye went among the dead buffalo and took what 
he wanted of the meat, gathering tongues and fat. He came to the boys 
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butchering the fat one and asked why they were butchering the buffalo he 
wanted to eat. They said they did not know it belonged to him, they had 
made inquiries. He said they had spoiled the meat he was going to eat. 
One-eye took one of these boys, who had no parents, dragged him along, and 
threw him into a hole in the ice. There was a tipi in the water and this boy 
fell through its smoke hole. A man and a woman were seated inside with 
two dogs, which were really a bear and a mountain lion. These growled, 
but the man bade them be still. He told the boy to sit on the other side 
of the lodge, and he sat on a bearskin. He asked who had thrown him in. 
He said One-eye had. The man said, “I did not tell One-eye to treat his 
tribesmen thus. I told him to fight other people.”! Bones, meat, and 
other things had been thrown in by One-eye after the boy, and all fell into 
the smoke hole. ‘The man and woman ate the meat. The boy stayed in 
the tipi for four days. They lived just like the people above. On the 
fourth day the man told the boy he had taken away One-eye’s medicine. 
He and Thunder had adopted One-eye, but he would tell Thunder also to 
take back his medicine powers from One-eye. He showed the boy his 
medicines and told him to take his choice. He spread out the different 
medicines before him. The boy picked out a club, four arrows, a whip, and 
a plume tied to a long string. The man told the boy he had chosen well. 
“One-eye is going to make a buffalo run into the ice three more times. I 
told him to do so. When you get back take the buffaloes’ tongues and 
meat, and try to get One-eye angry. The third time kill him and throw 
him into the same hole in the ice.”” Then they led him out. He went back 
to his own tent, where his comrade was living with his grandmother. ‘These 
two had mourned for him. Some time after this, when the camp lacked 
meat, One-eye made medicine, and the buffalo came. The people killed 
many buffalo. While they were butchering, these two boys went round 
and took several tongues, meat, and fat. One-eye asked who had taken his 
tongues and meat. They told him. When One-eye saw the boy, he knew 
it was the one he had thrown into the ice and told him he might eat it and 
it was well. So the boy took the meat and fat back to his grandmother. 

When the people lacked meat again, One-eye again made medicine and 
caused buffalo to come on the ice. They killed many buffalo. The two 
boys butchered buffalo by themselves, dragged the meat over, and threw it 
into the ice hole. The man below liked it. They gathered ten tongues and 
some of the best meat. One-eye came and asked who had taken the tongues, 
and the boy told him he had. One-eye told him it was well. Then the 





1 Cf. p. 173. Fora closely parallel episode see Dorsey, (a), 66. 
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people knew he was afraid of the boy, but did not know it was the boy he 
had thrown into the river. He sent the meat to their grandmother. One- 
eye sent an old woman to the boy’s grandmother to find out whether it was 


. the boy he had thrown into the river. The grandmother told the old woman 


° 


if she told One-eye it was the same boy, the boy would do something to her; 
so the old woman was afraid and did not tell anybody. The boy told his | 
comrade to be afraid of him, and not of One-eye. The third time One-eye 
made medicine and brought buffalo. This time the boy took a horse to 
where they were butchering and took more tongues and meat than before. 
Again he threw the whole body of a buffalo into the ice-hole. This time the 
grandmother was busy tending the meat. One-eye did not see the tongues 
taken by the boy, but they told him. He said he was going to kill the boy, 
because he had done bad things to him several times. One night the boy 
went into the ice-hole and asked the man in the river what he should do, 
that One-eye was going to kill him. The man told him One-eye would first 
run a race with him. He showed him where there was a black horse; he 
should take this, paint it, and dress it just like One-eye’s horse. He was to 
throw One-eye into the hole after he had killed him. The boy heard many 
times that One-eye would kill him. One-eye got into a quarrel with his 
youngest wife and chopped her head with a knife. She ran away to her 
brother. This brother knew One-eye was afraid of the boy, so her family 
told her to marry him. She married the boy and lived with him. 

The next morning two criers went looking for the woman. One crier 
came to the boy’s tent and they told him his wife was there. So he went 
back and told One-eye his wife had married the boy. One-eye told the man — 
to bring the woman back. When the man asked her to go, she refused. 
The man told One-eye she would not come back. One-eye asked whether 
the woman did not want to go back, or whether the boy made her stay. 
The man told him that the woman herself did not want to come. He sent 
two more times. She refused both times. The fourth time when the man 
came, the boy told him to tell One-eye that if One-eye wanted to die he 


should try to get his wife back. The man told One-eye what this man had 
Said. One-eye told the man to tell the boy he would run a race with him 


and they should stake their lives. They should run on the ice on horseback. 


He told the boy to get ready. The boy got the black horse the river man 


had told him about. One-eye went through camp and got ready. The boy 


painted his horses just as One-eye did his, tied plumes on the head and tail 





of the horse, and kept the arrows and club taken from the river man. Then 
the people got on both sides of the river, and One-eye waited for the boy. 
The boy put a plume under each hoof of his horse and came out on the ice 
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where One-eye was. One-eye told the boy they would run and turn at the 
hole and the one who fell or slipped would be killed. The boy was not 
afraid. One-eye saw this boy’s paint and he himself got scared and prom- 


ised the boy his own tent and an elk dress and horses for all his relatives if | 


he agreed not to race with him. He had six wives, whom he had taken from 
their parents and husbands. He had taken the boy’s present wife from her 
parents. He could not be killed. When he was shot, it did not hurt him. 
The boy did not take the tipi and told him they must run the race. They 
started. He begged the boy again not to run, but the boy insisted. One- 
eye made medicine and sang. Both ran to the ice-hole and turned. Neither 
fell. They came back to the starting-point. One-eye again begged the 
boy not to run, he would give him all his horses and wives and make him 
his brother. The boy refused. He made medicine, and the boy sang the 
same songs, ran as fast as possible, turned by the hole and came back. 
Again neither fell. They started to make medicine again. One-eye told 
the boy he would give him everything he had said, and even horses he did 
not own, but the boy would not listen to him. “We have begun the race 
and we shall finish.” So they started towards the hole in the ice again. 
Before they got there, this boy went behind One-eye and whipped One-eye’s 
horse with his sacred whip; the horse slipped and fell. When One-eye fell, 
the boy took an arrow and shot him. Before he could get up, the boy had 
killed him. He broke his head with the club. The people seeing it all ran 
away. The boy dragged One-eye to the other hole and threw him in! 
The bear and mountain lion living in the tipi below ate him up. The boy 
took One-eye’s horse home. 

The people were going to run away, being afraid of the boy. He had 
killed the one they feared. He told one of the men he would not do what 
One-eye had done. He bade them take their horses back, also the wives 
whom One-eye had taken. One-eye had taken two girls from their parents; 
these were taken back and his other wives by their husbands. He told 
them when the boy who was out fasting returned he should marry these 
two girls. So the people did not run away. They moved away and went 
around. When the enemy came to the camp, this boy would kill them. 
He could not be shot. He was one of the bravest men in camp. Next 


spring when the leaves were out they heard the thunder. This time the™ | 


other boy fasting was up in the Bighorn Mountains. He dreamt and was 
told he was wanted on the Wolf Mountains. He came down from his 
mountain and climbed the Wolf Mountains, where he fasted. A hailstorm 
came, but he stayed there and laid down his blanket. Lightning struck 





1 Of. again Dorsey, (a), 68. 
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him and he lay on his back unconscious. The hail did not touch him. 
When he got up, he saw a man sitting by him. This man gave him medi- 
cine and taught him songs. He told him he was the one who had adopted 
One-eye, but took his medicine back, also that One-eye had already been 
killed for his many bad deeds. He told him when he got back to camp he 
should treat the people well and that two girls were waiting to marry him. 
He told him about the boy thrown under the ice; when he returned he 
should call this boy his younger brother. So he returned while they camped 
around Mud Creek. When he got to camp the boy thrown into the hole 
called him to his tipi and showed him the two girls. He married them. 
He took off his old clothes and put on better ones. He owned all of One- 
eye’s horses. The two went out on a war party together. They brought 
horses and killed enemies and were chiefs of the camp. 


2. 


(This variant depicts the Ack-a’mne and Birik:6’oce as hostile clans, 
with One-eye as tyrannical ruler of the ack-a’mne and lording it over his 
wife’s husband, who belongs to the other clan. Two birik-6’oce visit this 
brother-in-law and ask him to propose a truce to One-eye for the time of 
the hunt. One-eye agrees, but abuses a Birik-6’oce boy in the manner 
described above. The boy goes out to get a vision.) 

In the first part of the winter he got to a peak in the Rocky Mountains 
and stayed in a coulée. One night a being came and said to him: “Wait 
here; your father will come to see you when the animals have young ones.” 
He stayed all winter. Toward springtime the boy saw that where he was 
staying everything was covered with snow, while in the valley the grass was 
green. About this time the boy saw all the animals being frightened away. 
The being told the boy: “Your people are over there.” It was near the 
Hidatsa, where all the Crow were camped then. The being told the young 
man to go home. He arrived while the Hidatsa were having a Sun dance 
_ and found himself at the edge of the camp. It happened that one man who 
_ had two horses was there. This horse-owner was called by the boy, “ Father, 
come here.” So he came. The boy’s name was Kills-alone. He said, 
“My name is Bear-comes-from-afar (naxpitsé’ awaté’ ko hic). Go and 
build a sweatlodge.”” “What is a sweatlodge?” He told him and bade 
him make seven. The people had thought he was dead. He showed him - 
how to build sweatlodges. One-eye was also in camp. “When you build 
the first fire,” he said, “I want you to call me over.” One-eye in the mean- 
time praised the boy, saying he had béen looking for him. When the sweat 
tipi was done, the boy called people in. His comrade said, “Do something 
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now.” “No, if I did so, I’d hurt the people. I'll just show him my power.” 








He blew the smoke of his pipe over the stones and thus set fire to the other _ 


side of the camp, but he stopped it. 

One-eye had taken all the pretty women from their husbands and every- 
one else was afraid of him: The boy’s friend said, “Kill him now.” “No, 
he will die anyhow.” One-eye had one pretty wife, whom he struck so her 
head was bleeding. She went to the young man. One-eye had a herald 
announce that one of his wives was gone and he wanted her back. The 
young man said to the herald, “Father, announce that Bear-comes-from- 
afar has that girl in his lodge, that she has been ill-treated, and he will 
marry her.” When One-eye found out who had married her, he said, “ All 


right, they must be about the same age. Take a horse and give it to them.” | 


“T don’t want it,” said the young man, but his comrade said, “ T.dom 
So his friend took it. The young man invited all the old people and asked 
the herald, “Do you know any place where there are lots of horses?” 
He asked them all. “A long ways off,” said one, “among the Ack-apkawia 
clan.” The young man told his people by the time they returned from their 





trip One-eye would be dead. They captured many horses. This is how _ 


the Crow got plenty of horses. This story also tells how the sweatlodge 
originated. 


RAVEN-FACE. 


Raven-face was living in my grandmother’s time. Raven-face was 
good-looking. His younger brother’s name was Arrow-head, and he was 
also very good-looking. The elder brother had a bay horse named It-has-a- 
rabbit-foot-necklace. This horse was a good runner. The Birik- 6’oce 
clan did not like Raven-face, because he was so good-looking that their 
wives were infatuated with him. I don’t know what clan Arrow-point 
belonged to, but I think it was the Ack:-a’mne. A young man who had a 
friendly feeling for Arrow-point warned him: “The next time the Birik-6’oce 
will have a camp of their own, they'll kill you if you go there.” They 
watched and saw the Birik:d/oce did make a separate camp farther up 
stream. The young man was trying to courta girl and made his way to the 
Birik- 6’oce. | 


A young woman happened to come out. She was his sweetheart’s | 


comrade and passed by without looking at him since she was his uce’ + 


However, while passing him, she said, “They are waiting to kill you.” 


“They have no reason, they will not kill me.” He made a circle in the | 


1 One of the tabooed relatives by marriage. 
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camp, where the Birik-6’oce men were smoking. They said if he passed 
them they would kill him. They went on smoking and shot him as he 
passed. He fell, and his horse ran away. 

Raven-face at this time was indulging in bi’etrasia (showing himself 
in finery to women in order to flirt with one). He was flirting in his own 
camp, riding his bay horse. His brother’s horse came up and he heard 
a voice saying, “ Raven-face, Arrow-point is killed.””, When he heard this 
he made a bridle for his horse, got his bow and arrows, and set out. 

The Birik-6’oce announced that Raven-face was coming. They got 
their arrows and guns and walked toward him. Raven-face made his way 
through them, shot one through the spine, and broke his backbone. They 
shot at him also and hit his arm. He was just about getting through the 
crowd of his enemies. He got to the last man, who was the best friend he 
had, named Left-hand. “Left-hand, I am almost killed, do you finish it 
well.” Left-hand pointed his gun and when Raven-face passed he fired. 
The other Birik-6’oce said: “You missed on purpose.” “Yes, I did. We 
have killed his brother, who was a good man.” 

Raven-face went back to his people and the Birik-36’oce ceased fighting. 
When his arm was healed, he cut a gun-barrel short and during the winter 
he went sleeping and mourning in different places in quest of a vision. In 
one place during a sleety storm, his blankets and clothes were all drenched 
to the skin. A cold wind began to blow and it got very cold. He was 
trying to live through it somehow, but saw no way to survive. He began 
to look for a place of refuge and came to a hole, a bear’s cave. He went 
into the den and went farther back. He found two little cubs. Raven- 
face took them and put them towards the entrance. When the she-bear” 
came and saw him asleep with the young ones, she lay down to one side. 
The male also came to the door and entered. He felt like his mate and did 
not try to awake him. Raven-face awoke toward morning. The old 
bears had gone out and he knew it. He looked and saw it was daytime by 
the light in the den. He started out too. As he came out, the two bears 
were seated at each side of the door. He stood still, thinking they would 
devour him. The she-bear first made motions over him. Then the male 
took him in his arms, sang, and raised him. He sang and raised him still 
higher. He said, “Look around. Do you see the whole world, dear child?”’ 
“T see the whole world.’ Then the bear said, “That is good, there is noth- 
ing for you to be afraid of as causing you to die. Touch my teeth.” He 
did not have any. “As long as you have teeth, you have nothing to fear. 
Go home, sleep well, and eat. There is nothing for you to be afraid of as a 
cause of death.” 

Snow was on the ground and when he was making his way up a rabbit 
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was being chased by a sparrow-hawk. It kept dodging and came up to 
Raven-face. He had his blanket on and the rabbit jumped into its folds, 
while the hawk alighted on a pine tree close by. The hawk said, “Let him 
go, | am hungry, I want to eat him.” The rabbit said, “Don’t do it, when 
he adopts anyone, his child does not live long. When I adopt someone, he 
lives long.” The hawk went off and came back transformed into a person. 
He was riding a bay horse and carrying a gun with its barrel cut off and 
painted red. This hawk sang and made his way to a big pine forest and 
Raven-face heard a lot of shooting and as he passed the pines, the pines fell 
down. The hawk said, “I am one of the fleetest of all things on the earth, 
I'll give you my fleetness too.” He disappeared. The rabbit came out 
of the folds, and went up a knoll. He came back as a person on a bob- 
tailed gray and this horse had rabbit feet for a necklace and also a hatchet. 
The rabbit went through the same motions as the hawk and the pines all 
fell. “Even my horse is not hurt,” he said; “that fellow has no feet, how 
can he be a runner? I don’t even fall down, nothing makes me stumble. 


Go home, eat, and sleep.”! Before he got to camp there was a male deer | 


going round whistling. He passed him and the deer came running up to 
him, transformed into a person. He said to Raven-face: “Of all things 
on this earth that step on the ground there is nothing that beats me in 
running. By that save yourself in time of trouble.” 

Dangling-foot was a great marksman. When Raven-face had gone out 
for a vision, Dangling-foot had taken care of his family, being a sharp- 
shooter. Raven-face was very thin when he came home. They began to 
feed him and fattened him up. When the springtime came, there were very 
few people there and they moved camp. When moving they saw buffalo. 
Raven-face said to: Dangling-foot, “Take my horse ‘ Rabbit-foot’ and kill 
fat buffalo; my children are hungry, hunt so they shall have something to 
eat.” Dangling-foot took the horse, chased and killed a fat buffalo. Some 
Birik-d’oce were close by. When he was butchering his game, they saw it. 
So they ran back to camp and told him, “ Raven-face is butchering there, 
let us kill him.” They had done butchering and were packing the horses. 
The Birik-d’oce came running. Raven-face saw them and recognized his 
enemies. “Throw the meat off my horse.’ His comrade did so. He 
took his gun, sang a song and started for them. The Birik-6’oce ran toa 
pinewood. Raven-face went right in and drove them over a bank. Then 
on the other side there was a hillside. Dangling-foot came up to his com- 
rade. One Birik:d’oce was named Na’s hawdte (One-heart = Honest). 
Pe ee ee are a be eos Se RE oe 

1 The highly characteristic episode with the rabbit and a bird of prey has been noted 
by Dr. Wilson among the Hidatsa. It also occurs in Arikara lore; see Dorsey, (a), 169. 
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Dangling-foot ran ahead. Honest said: “Don’t you come, you are of a 
different clan altogether.” Dangling-foot said sneeringly: “A different 
person, eh? (di wa+zha’, hé?). You have maltreated these people to the 
extreme limit. I hate you.” Dangling-foot pulled out his arrows and put 
two of them through Honest’s back. Honest fell forward on his face. 
Raven-face came up and said, “ Boy, get his hair (scalp).” “I have done 
evil enough, do you take the scalp yourself.” The rest of the foes went 
away crying. Honest was also good-looking and this was regarded as a 
compensation for Raven-face’s brother’s death. 

The Birik-doce were formerly the biggest camp. Now Dangling-foot’s 
people and Raven-face’s people separated. Dangling-foot with thirty 
families was chasing mavericks. In the meantime the-Cheyenne came in 


great numbers. Dangling-foot’s people heard the shouting, but it was too 


late and they were entirely destroyed by the Cheyenne. By this loss 
only twenty families were left in Raven-face’s camp. One time they went 
out for a buffalo hunt. They climbed a hill and saw one buffalo bull. He 
was acting peculiarly and they knew it was something mysterious. Raven- 
face knew what it was and told the men with him, “Run away home, that 
bull is a bad one. I’ll stay here; if the wind blows in this direction it’ll 
scent us and destroy us. As soon as you get home, run away to a certain 
place, and wait for me there. The only way I see to protect our people is 
if the buffalo goes up the mountain and we hide from him. I’ll make turns 
and bends and get away from him. Otherwise, he’ll find us and destroy 
us all.’ He rode toward the buffalo on his bay horse. He came up and as 
he was pawing the ground, shot at him and fled toward the mountains. 
This was an hermaphrodite buffalo. The horse was a good runner, but the 
bull chased him, and the horse got tired out. Then Raven-face went 
through the motions of the sparrow-hawk and got away rather far from the 
buffalo. After he had run for a long while, the horse was exhausted again. 
Then he did what the rabbit had shown him and got a good start again. 
He made the noise of a sparrow-hawk singing and also of a rabbit. The 
horse was exhausted again, when the rabbit’s power was consumed. Then 
he imitated the noise of a deer. He got a good start again. When in view 
of the mountain all his medicine was exhausted, there was nothing left to 
help him. He just went up the mountain. There happened to be a gap 
made into a gulch by the rain. He got in there now, having nothing 
left to pray to. His horse stood still. The buffalo came upon the horse, 
tore him up, and scattered parts of the body on the ground. When done 
with the horse, he sought the man. The man in the gap exposed himself 
unintentionally. The bull started for him. The man shot at. him, but 
what was the use of it? The buffalo came towards him. The man then 
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lay down on his stomach. The buffalo horned the ground to dig up the 
earth, nearly exposing the man’s back. The man kicked and moved farther 
in. He did this again, crawling on. The buffalo again horned the ground. | 
When he got to his back, he crawled on. The buffalo ceased horning the — 
ground and began to lick his back till his back had all the skin torn off. 
When the blood came, the buffalo stood on each side of the gulch to make 
water on his back. ,The man went into a trance from the smarting of his 
back. He began to give yells of pain. The bull stood off; he was painted 
with white clay. “I was just over there flirting when you came up,” he 
said, reproving Raven-face. Then he added, “If there is anybody wounded 
with a bullet or arrow, you shall doctor him and own horses thereby. I 
come to this earth to flirt, I don’t belong here. You came and shot me. 
For that I killed your horse. Now I’m going back.’ Raven-face looked 
round, there was no more buffalo to be seen. A long time afterwards he 
got home. | 

At the cafion of the Bighorn there was a herd of buffalo feeding on the 
west side of the river on the flat. Raven-face and his comrade sighted these 
buffalo. This Raven-face shot one of the buffalo. It was struck and made 
its way to the cliff. The comrade said, “He will get over the cliff before 
we can get him.” Raven-face made a noise, trying to attract the buffalo’s 
attention. Raven-face lost his footing and slid right under the buffalo. 
As he slid there, the buffalo tried to horn him, but he wore a buffalo hide 
belt and the horn caught in it; when it raised its head, Raven-face was on 
its horns, hanging by his belt. The buffalo turned and stood at the edge 
and acted as if dying. Raven-face was dangling over the cliff, his head 
hanging over. His comrade was excited and frightened; he cried and 
punched the buffalo’s rump. When he punched him with his bow, the | 
buffalo snorted, threw his head backward and threw Raven-face towards 
his friend. ‘Then the buffalo went down over the cliff. | 

It came true what the bear had told Raven-face that he need not fear . 
death until he had lost his teeth. Now that he had been on the point of 
death Raven-face saw that the statement was true. Raven-face did more 
than I have told you, but these are the main things. 








THE Poor COUPLE BEFRIENDED BY THE Moon! 


The Crow Indians were coming this way. They were walking towards 
the mountains. It was a very large camp. There was a man who did not 
see well, and he had a wife. They had one horse and a very small lodge, 


1 Translated from a text. 
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and packed their little meat on one side. This woman would go digging 
roots with her digging-stick. They went on one side of the other people; 
when there was plenty of game, they would take some of what the rest had 
left. They were very poor. When the rest had all gone, they would follow 


the tracks. 


Once the woman let her husband hold their horse while she went digging. 
Then the Moon came to this woman, she knew not from where, and be- 
friended her. The Moon was a woman, her dress was plain, she wore an 
elkskin robe. There was a big blue-handled knife. The woman did not 
know how she disappeared. The Moon came on one side of the road. 
“Comrade, look for some one to work for you; your husband is nearly 
blind.” 

When all the people had: camped, the poor couple also pitched their 
tent. There was plenty of meat, so the people did not break camp. The 
woman said to her husband, “ We are poor, I have been told to look for some 
one to work for us. By the fork of the Musselshell River there are horses 
for you,— a roan and a big-bellied mare.” The Hidatsa were camping there. 
This woman had some powdered turnips. “Come, make some turnip- 
pudding,” said the man, “and call four very brave young men.” Then 
this woman called four of them and gave them the pudding. They ate it. 
Then her husband spoke to them: “Have moccasins made for yourselves. 
There are horses for me at the forks of the Musselshell. You may have some 
of them:” His wife was smoking with them. Then they went out and 
went away. “When you have gone out, have moccasins made for you,” 
said the man. After going out these four young men met. ‘Two of them 
were comrades, so were the other two. “Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” asked one man of the other pair. These two answered, “If 
he really had supernatural power, he would not be in that condition.” 
Then the other pair said, “We will go with him. Though they are poor, 
it may come true.” 

So these two men went home and had moccasins made. This woman 
cut up the tent cover and made moccasins. “When you come with your 
moccasins finished, we’ll start the same evening,” said the man. His wife 
had made a padded saddle for her husband. “When you bring horses,” 
she said, “ride on this.” The Moon had given her a bag shaped like a 
halved hourglass; this they tied to the other side of the screen. When it 
got dark the two young men came there. “Wait for me outside there,” 
said the man, I am getting some things.” He came out. The woman 
took the bag and went out with her husband. “Come,” she said. She 
went out farther from the river. She had made the saddle for her husband 
and made him pack. He stood there packing. She sang a song of rejoicing 
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and also a scout song. “Go in that direction, at the Musselshell fork this | 


roan is coming,” she said. 
When it had got dark they set out. On the Yellowstone the three of 
them killed and ate of a very fat buffalo. “We three cannot eat up the 


meat, cook it and keep it,” they said. The three of them were carrying — 


packs. When they had cooked the meat, they ate without building a fire. 
“Here is the fork,” they said. “Now, do you go, I will stay here,” said the 


man. Ina basin among the mountains there was a herd of horses close to | 


this side. ‘The man told them, “Look for a roan.” When they looked for 
it, it was among the herd, they caught it and led it to the man. “Here is 
the roan, take it,” they said. He put his saddle on it and mounted it. 
“Look for a big-bellied mare,” said he. When they looked for her, she was 
among the horses. “Here she is.’ When they had brought her, he fixed 


a rope to her and led her. “Let them come,” said he. He went and they | 
drove the horses behind him. They came to Bull Hill, below the mouth of © 


Pryor Creek they swam with their horses. One of the comrades had said, 
“T will be first to find something by means of his power, you shall come 
last.”! They brought eighty head. Each comrade took ten and to the 
man they gave sixty. 

The people said, “They have come with horses, it is that man who did 


it.” All three had a gelding. When they got to the edge of the camp, the 


man separated his sixty head and brought them. When this poor woman’s 


husband came with horses they bought a very large lodge and furnishings | 


for it with the horses. These young men came and sang scout songs. One 
of them said, “I will go somewhere with it first.” 2 Four times he did some- 
thing with it, the other one also went four times. The woman said to the 


people: “The Moon said to me, ‘Look for someone to work for you.’ These 
young men took pity on us and didit. Those two other young men insulted 


us, and would not do it. When you go on the warpath send away from 
among you the two young men who did not go for me, let them go home.” 
When the kind young men went on a war party they would bring horses and 
kill an enemy and they became very distinguished. The other young men 


would be sent home when they tried to join a war party. Now they them- | 


selves would cry. 


THE COMPASSIONATE BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


About the time when the buffalo hair was just right they used to catch 
birds, camping where they pleased. There was a young man with a very 


t See below. 














2 That is, the young men will now go separately with the aid of the man’s supernatural | 


power. 
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pretty wife, and another with a plain wife, and two single men. The man 


with the pretty wife had a young boy for his brother. An old man named 


-Gray-old-man came to them. He said: “When you get ready, Ill visit 


you.” He was an eagle. They came to where they wished to trap birds. 
They had killed buffalo and had lots of meat. They prepared for the Gray- 
old-man. “Gray-old-man will come tonight at dusk.” The young man 


with the handsome wife said, “Cook a gray pumpkin, that’s what he likes; 
also make moccasins.” So she made a pudding and moccasins of the 


thickest buffalo hide. The other man said to his wife, “Make corn balls 
for him and make moccasins out of the thickest hairy hide.” The first one 
told his pretty wife: “Go, bathe and incense yourself with moss.’”’ She 
refused. The plain one obeyed her husband and put a blanket round her. 
The handsome one said, “I don’t want an old man to sleep with me.” They 
heard him coming. Gray-old-man came to the entrance of the lodge. 
The young man again told his pretty wife, but she refused. Gray-old-man 
heard her. The plain woman went out to meet him with her robe on. 
Gray-old-man said, “Remove your blanket.’ She was naked. “That’s 
enough, he has made me his irtéipaek- ata.” He came in and ate of what she 
had given him and put on her moccasins. What the handsome woman had 
cooked he did not eat and what she had sewed he did not put on. To the 
plain woman’s husband he said, “I was going to stay here for the night, but 
I don’t feel right, I'll go to visit the next one. Light some tobacco and [ll 
give you advice. You will catch five eagles, then go home.” To one of 
the single young men, he said, “Go home with him and catch three.” To 
the second young man he said, “ You will catch three also, then go home 
with him.” He did not talk to the husband of the handsome woman nor 
to his brother. They came home empty-handed every night, they could 
not catch anything. The others caught eagles as the old man had pre- 
dicted. They went off. The husband of the pretty woman sent his brother 


. to a hole and said, “Fix up that place, we might have luck there.” He said 


to his wife, “ You have spoiled my luck, I am angry at you.” He pushed 


her down and sat on her breast. This girl had an awl pinned to her. He 


_ took the awl and punched her eyes out. He took a knife and cut the tendons 


on her ankles. His brother came back and found his sister-in-law ill- 
treated and moaning. He asked, “Why have you done this? You have. 
done something very bad.” “I hate her, that is why. Now, let us go 
home.” He had only two horses, the elder packed his. His brother saw 
his sister-in-law moaning, took pity on her, and began to ery. “I won't 
go, my sister has been kind to me.” “Come on, she is no relation to you. 


| She has made me miserable, that is why I did it.” “No, go alone, I’ll stay. 


When she dies, I’ll go.” “You are crazy, stay and die with her.’’ He went. 
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The boy stayed and cooked for her and fed her. His food was exhausted. 
All that was left was from the head of game, and they ate up all of that. 
The boy went out to shoot buffalo, but they would run away with his 
arrows. He was very weak, and so was the blinded woman. He got up 
and said, “Sister, we are helpless, I am so weak and you are weak. Now 
’ll leave you and die over there; you can die here.” He went off to the 
top of a hill and began to cry, while the girl was erying in the tipi. A white- 
tailed deer came to her. “Comrade, why are you crying?” “My husband 
wanted me to lie with Gray-old-man. I refused and he cut my ankle 
tendons and punched out my eyes. Therefore I am helpless.’ The deer 
said: “T’ll doctor your tendons for you.’ He took some of his own tendons 
and put them in place of her severed one and she was well again. 

-“T’ll go now, my female friend is coming over to doctor your eyes.” 
So a young woman came, an owl. She gave the woman her own eyes. 
When she looked, she had the same kind of eyes that she had before. She 
got up and walked and was well. “I wonder where the boy is, he was | 
nearly dead, and I am cured now.” The boy while crying saw a man trying 
to get a close shot at a buffalo. He saw two buffalo run and fall dead. 
“Now I’ll see him. If he is an enemy and kills me, so much the better; he 
might be a Crow.”’ ‘So he went. The boy approached, the man looked at 
him. ‘Come on, what are you stopping for?” Hesat down. He butchered 
his game, took out the guts, made a dipper of his hands, and scooped up the 
blood. He gave the boy to drink. The boy drank. He did itagain. He 
did it four times. The rough part of the paunch he cut into four morsels, 
dipped them into the blood, and gave them to the boy. He built a fire, 
cooked, and gave food to the boy. Heate. “Now, that is all.” The man 
took the container, filled it with blood, and tied it up. He said to the boy,, 
“ After all this, you will be strong, take that and pack it.”’ He packed it. 
He gave the béy four arrows, two had a lightning line, the two others had a 
straight line on them. “Did you see me shoot bufialo?” “Yes.” “That’s 
what you'll do too. I pitied you long ago, but never reached you. Jama 
snake.” The boy took the blood to the young woman, thinking she would _ 
be dead, but she came out to meet him. He was surprised to find her — 
meet him. She had good eyes. He now gave her blood from his hands. 
to drink. The paunch he cut into quarters, dipped these into the blood, 
and gave them to her. The back of the paunch he put on the fire and gave 
it to her to eat. She ate. The owl-woman had told the girl, “Gray-old- — 
man has gone far away, he’ll never come back again.” S| 

“From now on that boy is my husband,” thought the girl. She ate and 
made up a good bed. “Come on, let us go to bed. Our friends who cured 
me told me to marry you. You are my husband from now on.” The 
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young man got up and sat with her and married her. He went out, killed 
game, and did very well. He met his father, the snake. The snake said, 
“On the other side of the ridge are four gentle stray horses, used for pack 
horses.” The boy acted accordingly, killed a buffalo, took its hair, and 
made four ropes. The girl tanned the hides and made a pack strap. She 
found antelope horns out on the prairie and made saddle horns. They 
were well off. The boy was told he would catch seven eagles. He came to 
a place and caught seven. Then he made a bonnet of deer hide for himself, 
with two tails. In the spring the snow was gone. They saddled their 
horses and came home. Their own people were crying, thinking them dead. 
The girl’s eyes were changed to yellow. Gray-old-man never came back. 
From that time on Crow arrows were lined the same way. with lightning and 
straight lines. 


THE SPURNED LOVER. 


At the site of Plenty-coups’ house there was a big assemblage of people. 
One day all the young men and women went out to gather mda‘rardvila 
(wild rhubarb) growing near the mountains. All started out. One poor 
young man who had no parents had been picked up and raised by an old 
woman. ‘Then he wanted to go on the picnic. His name was Plenty- 
badger (Awatsiahuc). His grandmother said, “Only young boys and girls 
who are sweethearts are going on that picnic.’”’ She did not want him to go, 
but he went. When they got there, the men gathered ma‘xardzita for 
their sweethearts. There was a wealthy young girl there who had a great 
many relatives and whom many young men wanted to marry; however, 
she cared for none of them and refused all offers. The orphan gathered 
a great deal of ma‘xardxita into a big well-fixed bundle and brought it to the 
young girl. “Sister, I have gathered some ma@‘rardwita for you.’ He gave 
it to her. She took it, threw it back at the boy, and hit him in the face, 
saying, “I don’t like anybody. Many have wished to marry me, and I 
would not take them. You are worse-looking than all the rest.” There 
_ were holes in his leggings, his feet looked like a bear’s, and his moccasins 
_ were worn out, that is why she said, “ Your feet are like a bear’s.” He felt 
so hurt that he did not know what to do. He had called her “sister,” but 
she thought he was courting her. Another girl standing by said, “He is 
poor and he called you ‘sister,’ you ought to take his bundle.” He re- 
mained standing at the same place where she hit him. The rest of the 
young people left. The poor young man had a comrade, who wished to 
take him home. He told him what the girl had done to him, and his friend 
went home crying. Plenty-badger stayed at the same place crying all 
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night. Toward morning he sat down crying. Then the rhubarb plants 
asked what he was crying for and he told them what the girl had done. 
There was a high hill near by, and they told him to go there, they themselves 
could not do anything for him. He went there and stayed there crying. 
On the fourth day a man came and asked why he was crying. He told him 
what had happened, how the girl had hit him in the face. “I can do nothing 
for you, go still farther.” He went to a thick pine wood. In the center of 
it he cried, staying for a vision. A bear came up and wished to know what 
he was crying for. “There’s nothing hard for me to do.” He told his 
troubles to the bear. The bear told him to go farther. “You'll come toa 
creek with very deep water. Go right through, on the other side there is a 
big pine tree. Go and stay about the center of it.” He got there and there 
were not many pine trees. It was the fifth day since he had been without 
food or drink. He crossed the creek and an old skull of an elk with the 
antlers was there. He held one of the prongs and cried. He cried there 
till the skull spoke, saying: “You are making too much noise while I’m 
sleeping. What are you crying for?”’ He told his troubles to the elk. 
The elk told him to get a stick with the roots on it. When he brought it, 
the elk took it and went to the woods with it. He transformed himself into 
a fine-looking man, using his own skin for a blanket with a feather tied 
to it. He painted his face yellow and on his cheeks he put deer tracks. 
The elk said, “I can get any woman that ever lived; only one is a little hard 
to get but I can get her.’”’ He made a whistle, and on it the picture of an 
elk. He took two female elk teeth and tied to them the middle feather 
from an eagle. These teeth he fastened to the end of his whistle. He 
whistled up the creek and many female deer came. Then he whistled down 
the creek and more came. Towards the hills he whistled again, and more 
female deer came; towards the mountains, and female elk came; towards 
the mountains again and female mountain goats came. One female of 
these did not come. She was a little hard to get, but he was going to get 
her the next time. He whistled again, and then she came. It was a real 
white female mountain goat, she was the one who was a little hard to get. 
The elk asked, “Have you seen what I did?” “Yes.’’ There is nothing 
hard for me to get (bawari’ wa'tsereta‘rik). You'll be the same. You 
may turn into an elk four times. You cannot do it any more after that.” 
He showed him how to make medicine, then went away.! While Plenty- 
badger was gone, his grandmother had been crying and everyone blamed 
the girl, saying she had ill-treated the poor boy. 





1 The elk as patron of spurned lovers is a favorite Crow motive. Dr. Wilson has found 
it among the Hidatsa, but it may be an originally Caddoan feature since it is shared by the 
Arikara and Pawnee. See Dorsey, (a), 90; (b), 301. 
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The boy came home. His grandmother had gone out crying, and he 
told her he had returned. She took him home and gave him to eat. 
| When the elk went to the woods it was a big elk and told the boy to 
catch him. It went towards him and he was not afraid, but caught it. 
Then it turned into a man. Then he went into the woods and painted 
himself. 
The camp had moved over to the Bighorn. The orphan’s comrade 
came. One day they went to the woods. “Go and get a stick with the 
roots on it.” “How can I pull it out? Iam not strong enough.” He told 
him to go anyway. He got hold of one, pulled it out, and brought it to 
him. The young girl who hit the orphan said to the boy, “I don’t like 
you, I wish you had died over there,” but everyone else sympathized with 
him. : 
The boy brought the stick and gave it to Plenty-badger, who took it to 
the woods. He told his friend to be sure to catch him and not to be afraid. 
Plenty-badger went off and turned into an elk. ‘As a big elk he went towards 
his friend, who was scared but forced himself and seized him by the neck. 
It was his comrade, and the elk-man was grateful to his friend. “Thanks,” 
said the comrade. He added, “I’Il possess her before you.” When he 
had said that, Plenty-badger laughed, and said, “mirtipxek-Gta, don’t 
have your will of her but wait.” After that Plenty-badger said, “I am 
not a man, I am something else. Go and take a bath and wait for me in 
some place. I'll go to the woods and then come out. Dive up the creek 
twice and downstream twice, do this altogether four times. Then wait 
for me in the same place as before.” The boy dived four times and came 
back to the same place. Plenty-badger came out looking very handsome 
and exactly as he had seen the elk in his vision. His blanket was the same. 
His friend was glad to see him. Plenty-badger sang and whistled. His 
friend called him ‘mirtéipxek-ata’ and went home. They said they would 
- not marry her but simply possess her, then throw her away. The elk man 
_ whistled as instructed in the vision, and his friend happened to turn round 
and see him, he was an elk. His friend was so glad he did not know what 
todo. All the young women from the big camp came to Plenty-badger 
_ then, only the girl who had insulted him did not come. He whistled again. 
She was working on some quills. Then she dropped her work and came 
| towards the whistle. The young man, seeing her coming, ran into the 
woods. She followed them and caught up to the other girls. “Where 

have they gone to?” “Into the woods.” She went to Plenty-badger and 

tried to hug him, but he knocked her over. “I have a foot like a bear. 
_ There is no use kissing me. Iam poor. There is no use kissing me. I am 

ugly and you said you had offered me to the Sun, so there is no use kissing 
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me.’ While he was talking, his friend was lusting to possess the girl. 
Plenty-badger wished to wait;. she might turn round again and come to her. 
senses.. They went away without touching her. They went back to camp 
and entered a strange tipi. The girl came after them. She went up to the — 
boy’s tipi, went inside, and asked the grandmother where the boys were.: 
“They have not yet come back.’ She said to the old woman, “Ill 
give you the best horse in camp — a pinto; I want to marry your grand- 
son.” The old woman said, “My grandson is poor.and ugly, you are too. 
good for him.” When she told her this, the young girl cried, went back to. 
her own tipi and told her brothers to try and help her get married to the boy. 
So they talked about the time when she had insulted him. “If you had not 
done that, you might have got married.” Then she went and she cried in 
her own tipi. The brothers talked over what she had done at the picnic. 
“Tf you had not done it you’d be all right. You did not act well, but we'll 
try to help you.” The orphan’s comrade got impatient because he had. 
not yet possessed her. Plenty-badger said, “She’ll come, then you may 
have her.” 

The brothers told the girl to cease crying. She took her blanket and 
went to Plenty-badger’s tipi. The boys were in bed together. She came 
in and jumped on them. Then Plenty-badger told his comrade to possess 
her. They went to bed and Plenty-badger’s friend had his will. When he — 
had done, they took her by the arms and legs and threw her outside the lodge.. 
She wanted to come back but they threw her out continually. 

At the picnic there had been a girl who happened to be at the door of — 
Plenty-badger’s lodge now. “You did wrong first calling him names, 
such as ‘you are a poor boy and have bear’s feet’; so you had better go | 
home now.” So the other girl went home crying. Her mother said, “I | 
wish you to cease crying; you made him cry first.”’ The girl was angry at 
her brothers for not helping her marry the boy. They said, “Many young — 
and good-looking boys wanted to marry you, yet you refused, and now you , 
are crying.” She had four brothers. The youngest had a horse with a. ' 
white spot right on the top of his tail. That night the youngest brother. 
said, “We'll help her out.” “Help me right away.” She came out with | 
her blanket and went to Plenty-badger’s house. She entered and sat by 
the grandmother’s side and was going to give the horse to the grandmother. 
Plenty-badger asked his grandmother to send the girl out. But the old 
woman said, “You have treated her badly, now she has had enough.” — 
She talked to her kindly, so the girl slept with the grandmother while each | 
of the boys enjoyed the company of another girl. F 

While she lay with the old woman, Plenty-badger said, “I am poor and’ | 


have feet like a bear, you are too good for me.”’ Still she stayed there. In | 
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the morning the girl’s mother brought meat on a wooden plate and gave it 
to the old woman, who took it and gave it to the boys. Plenty-badger said, 
“Tam too poor to eat that meat, those people are too good for us.’ He told 
the old woman to cook something else for them. The girl cried when she 
heard this. The old woman cooked something else. She left the wooden 
plate and meat there. In the evening they came back for the plate. The 
girl in the tipi said, “I am in the tent but the boys don’t want to marry me.” 
“No matter what you do we won’t marry you, even if you give us one 
hundred presents.”’ 

After this she went out crying to her camp. Her four brothers brought ” 
in horses. They herded them together and brought them to Plenty-badger’s 
camp. They asked the old woman to come out to get them, that the horses 
were theirs. She would not take them, “Whatever my grandson says, I will 
do; if he allows it, I'll take them; if not, not.” While they were talking 
it over, an old man came in and said, “ You have given her a lot of trouble 
and thrown her out. Now it would be all right to get married to her.’ 
The young man then obeyed and told his grandmother to take the horses. 
They gave her a big tipi besides. The girl told her mother to put up a big 
tipi near her place. She did so, fixing her bed and her grandmother’s bed 
nicely. Plenty-badger spoke to the girl. “If you don’t get angry at me, 
Pll get married; if you get angry easily, I’ll not marry you.” The girl 
said she would never get angry at him. So he never slept with her but went 
to his comrade’s place to stay with him and had the company of other 
women. Good-looking men had offered horses to the girl; everybody was 
wondering now that she had to give so many horses to get married. Her 
husband never slept with her the first season, but with other women. 

~ When the snow fell, the old woman went after her grandson and said, 
“Tt is getting cold, we might have a hard time, now you must come back 
and stay with your wife.” So he came back and slept with his wife then. 

After a while she had a child, and he named it Black-elk. He made a 
braided switch (icé’ re nii’wire) and tied two elk teeth to the braid, and 
painted the boy’s forehead with yellow paint. That Black-elk always 
slept with his grandmother. When she died, the little boy cried all the 
time. Black-elk’s mother said, “We have times like that, we can’t help 
it.’ They buried the old woman on a tree, and kept moving the camp. 
The boy wanted to go back to the burial place, so his parents took him there. 
The Crow Indians would go back to see the burial site of their relatives. 
This little boy started the custom. Plenty-badger made medicine for his 
youngest brother-in-law and also for his comrade, for Black-elk, and him- 
self. Whenever they had a sham battle these four would be the most 
handsome men and when they whistled the women would go crazy over 


a 
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them. All dressed alike like the man of the vision. All had whistles. 
All were the last ones in sham battles. After dressing they would ride 
through camp, sporting. I think someone in the Black Lodge district still 
owns that whistle of Plenty-badger’s. 

The girl became a medicine woman and said, “That man will live with 
me as long as we live.” It came true. | 


Hu ‘ara’ wIic. 


There was a young man named Hii‘ara’wic (All-the-time-coming). He 
wanted to marry a good-looking girl. So at night when she went for water 
he always waited for her at the spring and asked her to marry him. She 
always told him to wait awhile. One night he went there. After she had 
got her water, she was waiting for him. He met her and said, “Let me 
have a drink of water.’ She handed the bucket to him. He took a drink. 
As she was raising the bucket, she spilled the water over him. “ You are 
no good, that’s why I did this.” He felt badly about it and stayed there. 
It was night. The next day he still remained in the same place. The next 
day he was still to be seen in the same place till night. The next day he 
was seated on the ground. He was so weak, that people brought him home — 
to his own tipi. They gave him water, and fed him, and he got stronger. 
He got into good shape again. Then he had moccasins and arrows fixed for — 
himself and set out. . 

He came to a herd of deer. There was a stag who asked, “ What’s the © 
matter?” “So-and-so spilled water over me and humiliated me so that Pm | 
looking for medicine.” “I am helpless for that, go down the river, there’s — 
a big clump of willows, and a young man is there, he must know by this 
time.” It was a white-tailed deer with horns that he sent him to. “What. 
is the matter?” “I wanted to marry a young woman, she would not do it. , 
I asked for a drink and she spilled the water over me.” “I am unable to » 
help you, go to a certain place across the river. At the high place with ' 
cedars you'll find a young man there who may help you out. Go, see him.” 
He came to this place and found a big bull antelope there. “What is the 
matter? You have come a long ways to meet me.”’ He told him his story, 
“That is why I am seeking medicine.” He thought fora while. “I am ) 
helpless. I can handle all the other female animals, but that one alone | 
I cannot. Go, and where the Yellowstone flows into the Missouri, there 
you will find a young man on the sand among the cottonwood trees. When | 
you see him, he’ll get up and enter the timber. Cry and follow him. lf | 
you don’t let up, he’ll turn round and meet you.” Just as he had been told | 
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he saw a bull elk there. As he came up, the elk went into the timber. 
The young man cried and followed him. He kept on through the timber 
and came to a space where there were no trees, there the elk stead still. 
“T was seated without trouble, now you are following nve. What are you 
feeling so bad about to disturb me?” He told the story about the young 
woman and said, “I am crying for medicine.” ‘Child, there is nothing 
hard for me as regards all female animals.” This elk then turned into a 
young man, wearing a blanket of elk hide. In the middle of the blanket 
was a picture of an elk with long horns; there were two pictures on it,— 
a bull and a cow. The elk-man had a flute. He blew it upstream and the 
deer came running. He blew it across the Missouri and female elk came 
swimming. He blew towards the other side and mountain-sheep came 
running. When they had come one white one stayed by itself. “Now 
that young girl you want to marry is that white sheep. It is pretty hard.” 
He made medicine and then the white sheep came up. “ You have seen it 
yourself, go home and fill up. When you get home a war party will go out, 
join it, and you’ll make a first-coup strike. When the camp moves, go on 
to the enemy and you'll strike a coup again. After that approach that 
girl.” ; 

He got back to camp. The enemy had raided Crow horses. The young 
man’s return was talked about and the girl laughed about it. The enemy 
were tracked, one of them was killed, and the young man struck the first 
coup. ‘They went on a buffalo hunt. Some people made a run. They 
made pits for protection. Again he struck coups. He came home. He 
told the people, “All of you go out. Now I’ll work on that girl.’ He 
closed the door; his comrade was with him. He made incense. He blew 
his flute and said, miriipx-ek-a‘te, look at me.’’ He was transformed into 
an elk. “I think you’ll have luck.” He blew his flute and lots of women 
came to the tipi. All went away except the one who had jilted him. She 
. could not get in any other way, so she climbed up outside the tipi poles and 
leaped down through the.smoke hole. Then both men possessed her. 
When they had done, his comrade took her by the arms, and the young 
man by her feet and they swung her out. She cried and went home. When 
she arrived, her parents asked, “ Why are you crying?” “TI tried to marry 
Comes-all-the-time and he threw me out.” “You ill-treated him and he 
does it to you now.” ‘The father called together all his relatives and told 
them she had been thrown out. “Fetch all your good: horses and property. 
She wanted to marry him but was thrown out.” All brought property, 
which was given to Comes-all-the-time. Now he married her. They had 
a boy child, who became a chief when in the prime of life. 


’ 
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There was another band of Crow Indians. The women came to a 
dance. One girl was in the prime of life and was not good-looking, having 
only ors eye. When they were getting ready for a dance, she announced | 
that she was goin, to marry. “When I go over there I'll have this young 
man go there with me ar«d have him marry me.” The other women laughed 
at her. They came to the camp. The dance was in the open air. All the 
dancers were fine-looking. This woman was homely, so no one would 
notice her. When the dance was over, the women went home. Comes-all- 
the-time was still married to his former wife. Close to camp there was a 
creek and the women decided to stay there overnight. The people of 
Comes-all-the-time’s camp heard about the plain woman’s remark and 
laughed. The hero said to his comrade, “Let us catch up to those young 
women and flirt with them.” They got to the outside of the little shelters 
made by the women. They saw two young men outside the huts. One 
cried, “There, he’s standing out there.”” The ugly woman said, “Come on 
in, and eat something.” He left his clothes outside and came in. “Come 
and sit here.”’ He sat by her. She gave him food and he ate, his comrade 
also ate. Some other young woman said, “ When done eating, come to us 
and eat again.”” When he had eaten, he went out and the ugly one said, 
“Come back soon.” The young woman said that these young men were 
very handsome. - So after they had done eating Comes-all-the-timé said, 
“We were told to come back early. Let us go.” The girls asked, “ Why 
are you in a hurry? We want to talk to you, that’s why we fed you.” | 
“T was told to go early, so I’m going.’ ~The comrade stayed and Hi‘arawie — 
stayed with the ugly woman. His comrade said, “Let us go home.” “No, 
they’ll have another stop before they get to our band, let us visit them 
there.” They got to another coulée and stopped. Handsome young women | 
called Hi‘ar4wic, but he would not go to them. His comrade went to them 
and stayed there. They slept there. The next morning the comrade said, 
“Tet us go home now.” But Hi‘aréwic refused to go and married the. 
ugly woman. He got to the camp with the woman. It was announced | 
there that the ugly woman had brought Coming-all-the-time and he had_ 
married her. They lived together. The ugly woman got pregnant and | 
gave birth to a boy. Hi‘ardéwic stayed there for two or three years. | 

Ha‘ardwic had five comrades in his own band. These did not forget: 
him, but took his blanket and flute and said they would visit him and fetch 
him back to his own band. They came to the outskirts and took a smoke 
there. The head man of the camp saw that they were all handsome. 
“Where do you come from?” “Our comrade Hi‘ariwic has been here so | 
long, we have come to visit him.” The chief said, “ You had better come to 
my lodge first and eat. If you go there, you’ll feel down-hearted. When. 
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you have eaten, you can visit him.”’ So they ate. The ugly woman had 
already heard of the visitors. The chief asked the young men: “ What is 
your object in coming?” ‘We mean to take him home.”’ Somebody told 
the ugly one, who laughed in scorn, saying, “Those who come for their 
friend, we have laughed.” ! After eating and painting themselves over, the 
comrades came to their friend’s lodge. When they got there they found a 
small tipi and the ugly woman was outside scraping a hide. They came up 
to her. She said, “Are you the ones coming for your friend?” “Yes?” 
“He is inside the tipi. Go in and take him.” They came in and lwoked 
at their friend. He looked disfigured. Since he never washed, his“face was 
dirty, his hair unkempt; he wore bad clothes and had a nttle baby in his 
arms. He was seated as his friends came in. He did not telk to them. 
They sat down uninvited. They looked at him. The ugly wcman peeped 
ain. She said, “ Put down your baby, fetch water, and cook for your friends.” 
‘He got up without looking at them. They said, “We have already eaten, 
sit down.”’ ‘This young man belonged to the Little Dog society. They said, 
“Let us sing some Little Dog songs.” So they sang, but he paid no atten- 
tion. They opened his blanket, took out his flute, and his incense, and 
taking burning coals they smoked with incense the blanket and the flute. 
‘His main friend took the blanket and flute to himself, chewed incense, and 
went through the same actions he had seen Hii‘aréwiec go through. After 
chewing the incense, he blew it toward Hi‘ardwic, singing. He whistled 
‘southward, then west, then north, and at last he blew east. Then Hi‘ar4wic 
‘came to his senses and said, “Do it again.” So he blew toward the four 
‘quarters again. Then Hi‘ardéwic threw the baby aside. “Burn incense 
again.” Now he took the robe and the flute and repeated the performance, 
smoked the flute with incense, put it towards his throat, put it in very far 
and took it out again. All the bad things inside came out. Baby ordure 
came out of his mouth and a woman’s garters and some woman’s moccasins 
came out. Some of the fringe of a dress came out. “I forgot myself for a 
long time.” The ugly woman looked in and asked, “ You were doing well, 
why did you come?” “When I have done whistling, give me my gun, 
I'll kill that woman.” He washed himself; his comrades combed him and 
put good clothes on him. “Let us go to the chief.” The women were glad 
to see him go away from the ugly one. “ Hii‘ardéwic is going home, he has 
come to himself again. Bring clothes and presents so he may go.”’ They 
brought presents and good clothes for him. He went home. When they 
got him home, he was as good-looking as when he first started. “The woman 
ran away. This woman had batse’ rick- wi (man-bewitching) power. 





. 1 Meaning: ‘‘What fools they are!”’ 
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THe GAMBLER BEFRIENDED BY Brrps2 


Some young men were playing the hoop game (batsi’kista). One of 
them lost. Next day they played again and he lost again. The following 
day he lost again. This time he lost two horses. The fourth time he lost 
his tipi. He had nothing left whatsoever. The next day he told them, 
“Bet everything you have won against my wife.” He lost the woman too. 
Ten he went upstream. Some little birds came up and asked what he 
wanted. “T have lost everything, I am looking for power.” “The one who 
won has a father who is powerful,” said the birds. The animals tried to 
adopt him, ase ag what he was ene for, but they said, “The father of 
your opponent is too powerful for us.’’ He came to a white-headed eagle’s 
nest; the eagle had young ones, as yet unfledged. He mourned round the 
tree for four days. The White-headed-eagle came to him. “Why are you 
staying here? In all the world there is no very strong power.” “TI have 
lost my wife in a game, that’s why I am looking for power.” “ Who beat 
you?” He named him. “His father is powerful. Wait a while, I’ll see 
what I can do.” He went high up and then came down. He dived into 
the middle of the water and brought up a stone. It was blue and round and 
warm. “He has used his hoop, now you start with this one as your own. 





Use the hide of a male antelope to wrap up your hoop. When you go home, — 


you'll find two stray horses, gentle ones; wager them. Kill a white buffalo 
and wager it. Find a dead eagle with fine tail feathers, wager them.” 
He went home. He came to a buffalo, ate it, and felt better. He came to 
another herd and saw an albino. He killed it. He skinned it and packed 
the hide. He came to the stray horses and took them back. He came toa 
dead eagle and took its tail. He got to camp. The people told his oppo- 
nent. “Your friend has come back with a lot of good things.” “That is 
well, he has brought a lot of good things for me.’”’ The young man looked 
round to get a-male antelope hide, and wrapped his hoop with it. His 
rival came over. “My friend, let us gamble.” “I am tired, wait till the 
next time. These are yours anyway.’ He came the next morning and 
called him out again. The man who had lost came out. “We have been 
using yours all the time, now we’ll use this hoop I’ve just made.” They 
played and the young man scored one point. He won another point. He 
played again; he scored a full point the third time. He won again. The 
fourth time he scored. They played another game. He won four times. 
“Well, let us stop and start again tomorrow.” “Yes.” They went their 
ways. 


1 Cf. Simms, 288. 
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The next day the rival said, “Let us play again.” They started to play. 
He made a point. Next he scored a full point. They played two games. 
He made a point again. He threw back the hoop and won. In the fourth 
game he made a full point, threw back the hoop and won again. “ Well, 
let us stop, we’ll play again tomorrow.” They went home. 

They started again the next day. “Now, let us play again and play 
with my hoop. You have won eight games with yours.” When he threw 
his hoop, the hero threw his and broke his rival’s hoop. “You have been 
winning games against me and now you have broken my hoop. Get yours 
now. You get a game for this.” They played four games again and 
stopped. | 

The next day when they started the rival said, “I’ll bet the two hokses 
I won.” The young man won them back. The loser’s father visited his 
son and asked him about it. “He used his hoop and broke mine and 
won back two horses.” His father worked over him for a while and then 
left. Next the rival again lost, losing his wife. His father came again at 
night. “He has won back his wife.” “Wait, we’ll look for this fellow’s 
father. Some power must be helping him.’ He sent out a chicken-hawk 
to trace his steps. It came to a tree where the eagle had his young ones. 
The chicken-hawk returned. “What did you find?” “I saw where the 
birds refused to help him, but he got to a tree.” “Are there any birds 
there?” “Young eagles are there.” Morningstar came to the young - 
eagles, but could not find anything. He thought the birds were too weak. 
He asked his son, “ Were you ever close to his hoop?” “It was close to my 
face and was warm.” He bade his son continue, saying he would try to 
find out about his opponent’s powers. His son lost and the young man thus 
re-won his wife, his horses, and his lodge. He said to his opponent: ‘“ Now, 
boy, you did the same to me that I have just done to you; now go out and 
look for some power.” 

Morningstar said to his son: “ We’ll have the enemy make a raid on him 
and kill him.” But the birds appeared to the young man in a vision: 
“Brother, paint our picture on your shield and use it to protect your face, 
then nothing will happen to you. Morningstar will have the enemy coming 
against you.” He obeyed. The enemy came. One of them had a sword 
against the young man’s. He threw his sword, but it struck only the shield. 
Then the young man threw his tomahawk and killed the enemy and several 
of his followers. Morningstar was helpless. He said, “ We can do nothing 
now but we'll wait and when all the birds have gone home we'll cause him 
to die.’”’ When the birds had migrated, the hero got a headache and died 
that winter. On the outside of the camp he was buried on a scaffold. 
They were glad. 
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The birds came back in the spring. They looked for their child, but 
did not find him. “Our child is not in the camp.” They sent the sparrow- 
hawk and asked him to find the tracks of any war party on which the young 
man might have been. It searched for him, but found no trace. “He has 
not been out. I have an idea.” “What is it?” “On the outskirts of the 


We 


camp there is a striped scaffold. I think that is he.” They told the bird — 


to go back and look for signs of war. “No.” The sparrow-hawk asked the 
bird owning lightning to look for the young man throughout camp. “ Per- 


haps he is sick and we haven’t found him for that reason.’’ The bird did — 


not find him. “ We’ll find who that dead one is over there.”” The Thunder- 
bird struck the scaffold. It went to pieces. A plume blew out and went 
into the air. “That is what he died from. Morningstar must have put it 
into his head. That is why he died.” Morningstar came to his child. 
“They have found out about it. If clouds come up, do not go out, but 


cover up and don’t go out to hunt or on the warpath until the winter time.” 


So he stayed home. The birds went home, he was safe. In the winter he — 


was safe. Spring came. He did not see much of a cloud, so he ventured 
out to get horses. It got cloudier and cloudier. He ran back to the tipi, 
but the thunderbird struck him. 


THe EAGLE-CATCHER, 


Some men went out to hunt eagles. A young man went along. They 
asked him why he went; he said he just wanted to go along. This young 
man made a pit and put bait there. He caught ten eagles, the others two, 
three, at most five. The head of the party said they had better go back, 
for this boy had caught too many birds and something might happen. He 
wanted to take the boy back to camp, but the boy would not do it; he said 
he wished to catch two more. He stayed, while the rest went back to the 
camp. He told them he would catch up with them next day and sent the 
ten eagles caught to his father. 

‘The next day he killed a jack-rabbit, went to his pit, lay there and put 
the rabbit over him. He lay there awhile and heard a noise like that of a 
bird flying. Looking out, he saw nothing. He heard the same noise three 
times. The fourth time he did not look and something black touched his 
hole. When he touched it, he found it was a rock barring his exit.. He took 
out his knife, and tried to make a hole, but failed. He did not know how 
many nights he was in there. He kept crying and got very lean. All at 





1 Told by Gray-bull, who heard it from an Hidatsa. 
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once the rock was gone. It was daytime. He climbed out and lay by the 
hole. 

While he was there a boy came to him —a very small boy — and told him 
he had been sent after him. The young man did not say anything for he 
knew that he was very weak. The boy gave him a horn cup with a little 
water. The man thought the water would not be enough for him, but was 
told he would get enough. He drank the water till he got very full. Yet he 
could not finish the cupful. He gave the cup back to the boy. Then the 
boy gave him two mouthfuls of pemmican. He ate till he got very full 
and gave back some of the pemmican. When he had eaten this food, he 
was as strong as ever. The boy told him to follow him. He started on the 
run, and the young man ran after him. They got to a small tipi. They 


~ came in and he saw no one but the little boy. 


Another person came. This was the little boy’s father. This man 
had told the little boy to kill an elk by a lake, but the boy had not done it, 
but got the young man to kill the elk for him. Next day he made four 
arrows for the young man and told him to go to a thicket where a mole 
lived. “When you get there, you’ll be helped.” 

When he got there he saw a little tipi. The mole invited him in. When 
he was in there they asked him what he was there for. “The little boy told 
me to kill an elk by the lake.’ They took the four arrows and made new 
ones for him. They dug a hole underground to where the elk was sleeping 
customarily. When done digging, he set out. The moles told him when 
he had shot the elk four times he should run as fast as possible to get back. 
He went through the tunnel, wearing only moccasins. He made an open- 
ing where the elk lay. When he got there, the elk was snoring. Four times 
he‘shot it with the arrows, then ran as fast as possible to the moles’ tent. 
When the elk was shot, he rose and began to follow the tunnel on top. 
Within a short distance from the mole, he fell dead! The moles butchered 
the elk for him, and he took the antlers to the little boy. The boy took the 
meat and gave it to his father. The boy gave the young man arrow medi- 
cine, taught him to butcher, and gave him strength. The boy’s father also 
gave him medicine of four different kinds. Then he came back to the 
Hidatsa. The little boy’s father was some kind of bird, I believe. 


1 The distribution of this episode is a matter of great interest. I can at present find 
only references to the Sia and Navajo (Lowie, (a), 142 f.); Apache (Goddard, (a), 197); 
Beaver (Goddard, (b), 236). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. TALES. 


Rep-woman (Hr’cicrawi'a) 


Red-woman adopted a good-looking young man for her younger brother. 
He was really some water animal, but she transformed him into a man. 
There was a camp of Indians. In order to get to the spring where their 
water was, they had to step on an old buffalo skull. A certain young 
woman stepped on the skull to dip water. When she straightened up a 
young man stood beside her. He spoke a few words to her by way of court- 
ship. She trusted him and said she would fetch her bag and other property. 
When she came out, the young man went ahead and she followed. He kept 
going, and they came to an old woman, who was alone in the tipi. The old 
woman said to the girl, “My child, the sister to this man is a bad one. 
Before four days are up, she‘will have you tan a buffalo hide. It will be 
that of a big buffalo bull.” After she had been there for four days, he went 
out, killed a big bull, and turned the hide over to the girl. The old woman 
had said to the girl, “When the man gives you the hide to tan,;when you 
stake the hide, and are about to tan, say: ‘Grandmother, help me.’”” The 
young woman did what the old woman told her. Then: ants came and 
cleaned up the hide, eating the meat off. When she was about to scrape, 
she again called for help, and the ants scraped the hide. Her husband 
returned and asked, “ Where is the blanket?” “Iam done, it is out there.” 
She took him out and he saw that it was good. Then he told her to tan it 
soft. She put it into water, soaked it, and put it there. She cried, but 
thought of the old woman, and the hide was again tanned by the ants. 
He looked at it, it could not be done better. He folded it up and put it 
away. ‘Then he told her to make two strings to tie to-the skin round the 
neck and to make them strong. The old woman had told the girl that at 
this time she would send a little mouse to her. “But be careful and don’t 
make a wide slit in the blanket.” Red-woman told her brother, “ Hurry 
up, I am anxious (to get rid of her).”’ 

When in bed Red-woman told her brother to get up, and take a bath, 
that breakfast was ready. The young man took his wife out for a bath. 
She had her robe tied and a buffalo skull was there. He bade her stand on 
the skull. “No, I might as well die on the ground.’’ Then moles came 





1 Simms, 309; Wissler and Duvall, 129. In the Blackfoot variant the husband’s name 
is Red-head. 
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digging where her feet were. When the ground was soft, her husband said, 
“Fathers, here is what you want to eat (on river bank).” She slipped 
through the hole, pressing against it, and he went over the bank into the 
river. “Fathers,” he cried, “it is I.’ But they did not care and ate him 
up! | 

When advised by the old woman the girl had got porcupine quills from 
her and powdered stuff and digging-sticks; all of these she kept concealed. 
Instead of returning to the witch, she got these from her hiding-place and 
began to run. After the ‘fathers’ had eaten up this man, they found who 
it was and made him alive again. It took a long time. He told his sister 
what had happened and she started after the girl. She was too quick and 
nearly overtook the girl. When she was close behind her, the girl threw her 
porcupine: quills, which turned into cactus. Red-woman could not get 
through, which gave the girl a big start. When she got out of the cactus, 
she pursued the girl and nearly caught up with her. Now she threw the 
powder and called on her grandmother. It turned into thistle-like trees. 


The witch got stuck and the girl got the digging-stick, which turned into a 


gulch. The witch got stuck. She tried to climb out, but rolled back again. 
At last she got out and pursued the girl once more. The girl began to cry, 
for she had only one medicine left. When Red-woman was close, she took 
her root-digger and drew a line with it, which turned into a swift stream. 
She saw a white tipi and ran for it. When she came there, she shouted 
at a little boy outside, “Little brother, help me.” “Run round four times 
and come in.” She did so, bursting into the door. Red-woman seized the 
little boy, threw him, and held him by the throat. He said, “Sister, turn 
my dogs loose.” He had a tiger and a bear. She turned them loose ; they 
attacked and killed Red-woman. The boy had lots of wood and burnt up 
Red-woman. Every time a spark jumped off, they put it back and since 
then there is no more Red-woman. 

The little boy had seven brothers. After the killing of Red-woman, 
they said there were too many evil things on earth, so they went up and 
became the Seven Stars. 


THe BEAR-WoMAN.2 


There was a young woman who had no lover. Her younger sister said 
y 
to her, “Elder sister, imitate a bear.” “No, younger sister, if I did it, 


rs 


Ct ep 22. 

2 Translated from a text. Cf. Simms, 312; Lowie, (d), 179; Wissler and Duvall, 68; 
Dorsey and Kroeber, 238; Kroeber, (a), 105; J. O. Dorsey, (b), 292. The tale has been 
recorded among the Hidatsa. 
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{ should turn into a bear.” “Well, do it, that will be more fun.” She 
would not do it, but the other continued begging her. “You are trying 
hard, now I shall do it.” Her blanket was thick and of a young buffalo 
hide, she covered her back with it, put both hands on the ground, with her 
legs this way, and her hindquarters and her arms. She tightened herself 
about the waist, tying it with a rope. Then she said, “ Place me among the 
willows.” There were many boys and girls there, eating rose berries. 
When they came there, she lay down as bears are in the habit of lying. 


Then she said, “Hm!” and shook the trees. They said, “This is a bear,” — 


and ran away. Then the boys surrounded her, hit her and pelted her with 
dust. They pretended to shoot her. They were close to her. Out from 
the river she charged them. Her head was that of a bear. The girl had 
said, “When my elder sister is that way, tell the people and seize me.” 
When she wanted to ‘tell, the boys did not do it. They said, “We'll look 
at her for the fun of it.’ The next time she charged they ran; the boys 
looked at her. “She is a bear,” they said. The third time when they got 


close and she charged she was not bear-like from her rump and her legs. . 


“We'll look at her a fourth time.” The little ones had run away. She 
seized a boy, dragged him along, and bit his head till he was dead. Then 
when they got to her the next time, she seized another, dragged him along, 
and devoured him. She had transformed herself into a bear. When she 
charged them the fourth time, she said, “Father, this (sister) does not hear, 
she teased me.” 

This woman! said: “‘ When they say, ‘There’s a bear,’ bring your horses, 
tie your saddles and run away. Go, bring my horses, these are crazy, it 
may be so.” She kept listening. When they said, “There’s a bear,” she 
had already seized many of the boys. The people accordingly tied their 
saddles and ran away. They climbed a hill and looked towards the camp. 
All the young men were teasing her. When they tried to shoot her, she 
would not go, they just hit her. Then the young men who rode horses all fled. 
She came out, she seized those afoot and those who could not run,— the 
old women. She drove out the inmates of a great many tipis. She hid her 
younger sister inside a lodge. Though she was bad, she told her, “ When I 
am out of my head, when I am a bear, take this and make incense at the 
door when I enter.” She had driven the people far out from the camp, 
then she came back. This girl made incense of bear-root. She had seized 
a great many people, the rest were frightened and had run away in all 
directions. 

The young woman came in when the girl was making incense and stuck 





1 The next portion of the text is obscure; it is not clear who is represented as speaking. 
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in her head; it was human. “Do it again,” she said. When she did it 
again, she was human from here on. When she had made incense four 
times, her entire body was human. Then she sat down as a person. “T 
told you not to urge me, you tried hard (to make me become a bear), now 
I have destroyed our people.” 

They stayed there; there were only two of them. She said to her 
younger sister, “Go among the lodges, enter a lodge, untie a parfleche, and 
bring the meat.” She looked for some meat, but there was none. She 
came back. “I have already brought meat till there is none left.’ At 
night the people had taken their property and run away. When the two 
had nothing to eat, the girl wanted to run away but her sister would not let 
her do it. Now that they had nothing to eat, they were hungry and were 
having a hard time. . 

“Get firewood,” said the woman, “build a fire!” The girl went out, 
she brought wood inside. She put it near the young woman’s shinbone. 
“You might strike my shinbone,” said the elder sister. Then the girl laid 
down the wood cautiously, and when she got near her shinbone she put the 
wood under, it. Four times she did it and did not hit her shinbone. “ Go, 
dig something! When you have dug something, bring it and we shall eat. 
Go, bring a digging-stick, give it to me,” she said. She gave it to her. 
There was a stone there, with this she struck the tip of the stick; it was 
sharp, she made a fine point. “What shall I dig?” asked the girl. “ Wild- 
turnip? Or black barisa root? Which shall I dig?” “Pierce a young 
jack-rabbit with that digging-stick. If you bring one, you will live; other- 
wise I shall eat you.” 

The girl went away crying. “Now I shall die,” she thought. She went 
off. She had six elder brothers who had gone on a war party. “O,my dear 
elder brothers, wherever may you be? Iam having a hard time of it.” Her 
elder brothers were smoking on the other side of ‘a bill. They were coming 
home. Their younger sister was crying while digging. “What is that? 
Look!”” They told the youngest of their party to bring his younger sister 

tothem. “What is the matter?” he asked her. “My dear elder brother,” 
she said, standing up. “Did the people think we had been killed?” ! 
This boy came running. His younger sister was crying as she was hunting 
for jack-rabbits. He brought his younger sister back. When she saw one 
of her elder brothers, she said, “Thank you very much.” She went with 
him. They got to where her elder brothers were seated. Their chief and 
captain said, “Did you think we had been destroyed? Why is it you are 
(a ah lee Ea Bae Ul ON Sieg SS 2 


; 1 This would be the natural supposition if a war party stayed out long and in such a 
case the relatives might be expected to mourn near the camp. 
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crying continually?” “No,” she said. “ Well, why are you continually 
crying?” “My elder brother, I am having a hard time of it.” “ What is 
the matter?” Then she told them. “I caused my elder sister to turn into 
a bear. She became a bear and destroyed a great many people. Now she 
already wants to eat me. ‘Dig,’ she said. The tip of this digging-stick 
she pounded. ‘Pierce a young jack-rabbit and bring it,’ she said. [I shall 
not be able to do this, I remembered you, that’s why I called you.” “Very 
well, are there only two of you?” “Yes,” she said, “ now she will eat me if 
I don’t bring a jack-rabbit.” “Let us go, let us see the camp,” he said, 
They came. A young jack-rabbit was standing in front of them. He got 
up quickly and reared up. One of them held an arrow and shot him through 
the breast. “Thank you very much, it is well,’ she said. They ran towards 
it and took it. “Bring it, but don’t take out the arrow,” he said. It was 
the eldest that spoke. They came. When they camped toward the village, 
it looked bad, it lay there like a camp destroyed. The eldest saw the camp 
and they sat down. | 

When they asked the girl where the people had run to, she said, “I do 
not know, I have been here for a long time.”’ “Come,” he said, “put the 
young jack-rabbit against the ground.” They had taken out the arrow. 
“Now dig this jack-rabbit,”’ he said. She placed the digging-stick into its 
belly and caused it to come out on the other side. “When you bring this, 
hold it in your arms and say, ‘What you were talking about, here it is!’ 
Give it to your elder sister.’ She came. “Elder sister,’ she said. “Are 
you bringing some?” “Yes,” she said. “Bring it.” She entered and 
gave it to her. She took it and looked at it. “How did you do it?” “I 
threw the digger as in an arrow-game, it was lying asleep. I went there and 
pierced it towards the ground. I dug, placing the stick toward my stomach. 
At last it came out on the other side.” “ You did not kill this by yourself, 
I think,” she said! 

Her elder brothers had told her: “For four days we shall stay on that 
pointed hill. We’ll kill a buffalo and stay there.” Then one of them came 
before the four days were over. “Go through the camp and take a knife 
and an awl,” he said to his sister, “Yes,” she said. “Put a stick into the 
ground, go in a crooked line, plant it in the ground where you go out and 
watch,” he said. 

“T myself have killed the jack-rabbit,” the girl continued saying. She 
roasted it, she began to eat. “I alone shall eat,’ said her elder sister. 
“Yes,” she said. She saved some, she continued eating. “T’ll eat for four 
days; when I have eaten it up, go again. After eating, I shall be well. 
Pe Pe es ee ee 


1 This detail occurs in the Assiniboin and Blackfoot versions. 
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Then we'll look for your mother and your father.’ The girl had taken her 

awl. She set it up. The four days were over. One of her elder brothers 

had come and was hiding. “Are you ready?”’ he asked. “ Yes,” she said; 

“she said to me, ‘You might hit my shinbone.’ If I struck it, what then?” 
_ “Bang! hit it and run,” said her older brother. 

For four days she had stuck up her awls, she did it well. The elder one 
had eaten up her rabbits. “Go, bring wood,” she said, She brought wood. 
When she brought it, the elder sister said, “You might strike my shinbone.”’ 
She was getting near her shinbone. She kept throwing in the firewood, 
filling up the exit with it. “What are you doing?” asked the elder one. 
“This is what I want to do; if I die, it matters not.” With a thud she 
struck her elder sister’s shinbone. As soon as she was struck, the young 
woman began circling around and crying continually like a bear. She 
turned into a bear. Then her younger sister ran away in a crooked line. 
When the bear got out her feet got stuck; when she sat down her rump got 
stuck, then she would bite off the awl in her rump. ‘Thus she was delayed 
there a long time. ) 

The girl’s elder brothers had said, “Run to us!” She ran toward them, 
“We'll go too, she will not be able to overtake you, follow our tracks.” 
The girl kept running. The bear got her feet and rump loose from all the 
awls, then she went on and reached their tracks. “ Though you are a ghost,” 
said the bear, “Ill eat you up. Even before this I did not like her, she has 
hurt me.” 

The brother had told the girl to take her sister’s porcupine quills. She 
was holding them. When she got to a certain place, they told her to take 
them out. When the bear was catching up, the little girl took the quills 
and threw them in all directions. “She is quite dead,” said the bear, “even 
before I did not like her.”’ She gathered up the quills. 

The elder brothers had said to their younger sister, “ You shall perform 
these two tricks yourself. When you catch up to us, we'll perform two.” 

While the bear was gathering up the quills, the girl climbed a hill, where 
| she saw her brothers going. “Your younger sister is coming. She is 
chasing her, she may bring her here, kill a buffalo,” they said. When the 
bear had gathered the quills, she laid them down and went on. She smelt 
_ the tracks, then she caught up with them. The brothers cleaned the 
buffalo’s manifolds thoroughly and turned back with it. They gave it to 
the girl. “What shall I do?” she asked. ‘‘ When she reaches you, lay it 
behind you,” he said. When the bear overtook her, she laid it behind her. 
Tt turned into flat rocks. She would go up one and go down another. 
_ She had to remain there a very long time. Because she had supernatural 
power she got out at last. She followed their tracks. 


[so 
| 
| 
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The brothers had thoroughly cleaned the aco’xe (part of the stomach), 
they gave it to their younger sister. “What shall I do?” she asked. 
“When she overtakes you, spread it in front of her behind you.” The bear 
caught up, she got just so far. “Though you are a ghost, I hate you.” 
“Now you will not be able to get here,” said the girl and spread the aco’ae. 
It changed into dark holes in the ground. There she remained. “ Younger ~ 
sister, please cease!” “Go ahead, I shall hear whatever you say.” She 
remained standing. “What sort of people are those?’’ They were walking | 
all together in front of her. “Those are our elder brothers.” “Very well, 
I shall treat you as my sister, we’ll live in peace,” she said. They were on a 
pointed hill. “You are like a ghost, I will not do it, do you live alone by 
yourself,” said the girl. “You most dead one, Ill bite off your head.” 

Then she entered the part of the aco’xe nearest to her and got into a big 
hole. Being supernatural, she went on. She entered another. For a while 
_ she did not appear, then again she came out. This girlsawher. “When she 
enters the fourth one,” her brothers said, “she will not come out, then she 
will die. Then do you come to us.” In the fourth hole she leaned her 
stomach forward and repeatedly begged for mercy. “I shall treat you as 
my younger sister if you love my elder brothers.” “Come on, when you 
come, I’ll take you back.” “Younger sister, when I go in, come and seize 
me.” She walked towards her, she went inside. The far side of the hole 
was narrow. Her head stuck fast, she could not help herself, her rump 
faced upwards. “Though you are a ghost, stay there and die,” said the 
girl and went on. She got to where her elder brothers were sitting. “What 
did she do?” “When she entered the fourth time her head got stuck, she 
could not get out, I came here.” “Well, then she will die.” 

Their younger sister had a little dog. They were sitting there smoking 
on the side of the pointed hill. They were talking to one another. “We 
have no lodge, we cannot do anything for ourselves. What shall we become? 
Go ahead, (make some suggestion),” they said. Whatever they saw they 
suggested in turn. The six of them had spoken. Their younger sister 
was lying there with her little dog. “‘ Well, girl, what shall we be? Think!” 
She sat up, then she said, “Elder brothers, let us be where they point the 
pipe.” “What is that you are mentioning?” “It is something everlast- 
ing.” “What is it? “My elder brothers, don’t you know what it is?” 
“We don’t know that; tell us what it is where the pipe points to.”’ She 
meant the Dipper. “Let us be the Dipper,” she said. “Well, you have 
spoken well, let us do it.”” Then they smoked. They smoked and placed 
it (the pipe?) upwards. “Girl, go first.” “You, you are men, do you go 
first, that’s what I say, go!” Then the war-captain went up first. They 
came and reached the top. They asked the girl again. “Where shall we 
stay?” “Stay there,” she said. “What shall we do?” “At night we 
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shall walk, in the daytime we’ll go into the ground. We’ll always come 
again on the other side of the earth. As the sun and the moon and the 
morningstar do, so shall we do,” said the little girl. “What she has thought 
out is good, that is what we will do. When the Indians thus offer you 
smoke, we'll adopt some as our children.” When they asked her what 
to do, she told them. Thus they did. What we call the Dipper is identi- 
cal with these. | 


Tue Dipper! 


The Seven Stars were once living on this earth. They got angry about 
something. They had a younger sister, who owned a little dog. “ What 
shall we turn into so as to live forever?” One of them said, “Let us be the 
earth.” They refused. “The earth caves in,’ they said. Then one of 
them said, “Let us be trees.” “Trees are chopped down,” they said and 
would not doit. “We’ll be stones,” said one of them. “Stones are broken 
off,” they said. That, too, they would not do. “Let us be mountains.” 
“The rocks cave in.” They would not doit. One of them said, “Let us be 
stars.’ “They also fall down,” they said. They did not do it. One of 
them said, “ You are crazy, we’ll be the Dipper.” Then they became stars. 
They did not fall down, they remained above. This is what we have heard. 


SPLINTER-FOOT 


Two young men went out on the warpath, but came back empty-handed. 
They happened to see a very white tipi. “Let us go and see what that is.” 
Lots of buffalo were close by.. They came to the tipi; it seemed to be empty. 
When they looked round, they saw at the back of the lodge a wrapped-up 
elk hide resting on a stick. The young man said, “Let us look inside the 
hide. There is no one here to see us.” Both lifted it; it was heavy. 
They opened it up, it was a young woman. “Why have they wrapped you 
up and put you on a stick?” “The sole of my foot has a thorn in it.” 
“Let us see it.” They found it was the tip of a deer horn. “Let us take 
it out for her.’ One seized that ankle, the other pulled out the horn 
“We'll heal the swelling with buffalo fat.”” Her parents, who had been on 
the hunt, came back to the lodge and the young woman said to her, “Two 
young men have married me.” “Which one?” “Both, both pulled out 
my thorn.” 

When they put the game inside the tipi, it had a queer smell. They 


1 Translated from a text. Compare p. 126 and the end of the story of the Bear-woman, 
also Lowie, (d), 177, Wissler and Duvall, 70. . 

* Though the splinter-foot motive occurs among several Plains tribes I know of no 
parallel to the tale as told by the Crow. 
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cooked the game but the young men would not eat it.“ We are human 
beings, we don’t eat this meat.” It was a water animal (alligator?). They 
asked, “What do you eat?” “Those out there close by,— buffalo.” T he 
girl said, “Father, ’ve heard that these people eat our dogs.” “Let them | 
have their choice, and kill and eat them.’’ They went out and picked out a 
big cow. The girl put a rope round her leg. “Father, they want to eat 
our best breeder.” “Well, lead them over the stream, then they can kill 
her; tell them to wash and come back.” She led them. They killed it, 
skinned it, built a fire, cooked, and ate. The girl went opposite and said, 
“Those good-looking fellows eat dogs. When done, wash, and come over. 
Use peppermint weed and rub yourselves all over with it.’ The young 
men put the meat up to dry and came over. When hungry, they ate, 
washed, and came back. One time after entering, they took a swim and 
came to some quicksand. “I wish I had a child that was hungry; I'd do 
like this to the game.’”’ He shot at the sand, ‘and his point stuck in it. 
‘His comrade said and did likewise. They put, their arrows back into their 
‘quivers. They came back to their tipi. This girl stuck her hands into the 
quivers, drew out their arrows, and saw mud on them. She said, “ Father, 
these men have killed some game.” “We have not killed any game.” 
“You have killed game, you are trying to deny it.” “We have not.” 
They kept on disputing in this way. “To show you, come along with us. 
We shot mud here.” “The game is dead inside. I'll tell my fathers” 
She cleaned the mud off and they saw an alligator. The man skinned it 
and came back with the game. | 3 rn 

The young men lived there for a long time. “We'll go home now.” 
They went, followed by the girl. One man said to her, “Go back, you are a 
different being, we can’t kill your kind of game for you.” She ran after 
them. “You tell her now.” The second husband said the same. Still 
she ran after them and caught up with them. The first one again ordered 
her back, but she came on. “It’s strange, when we tell her to go back, she’s 
all the more eager to come on. Now I will say the opposite.” So he said, 
“Come up fast with us and catch up.”’ She stood still. “Why are you 
standing? Come on!” Instead of coming she went back. She said, 
“You have hurt my feelings, and for that I’ll get my vengeance four times, 
every time you get married.” So both lost their first two wives. 


9 


SHARPENED-LEG! 


~ A number of young men went on the warpath. They went far and got 
hungry. Most of them turned back, the rest continued going. After 


1 Cf. Lowie, (a), 186; Dorsey and Kroeber, 112; Kroeber, (a), 87; Kroeber, (b), 169. 
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a while more went back, a few still went ahead. Finally they got so hungry 
that all went back except two comrades. They said, “Let us keep going 
since we have come so far.” They stayed together the first night. The 
second night they got to’a bark hut where a war party had been. One of 
them said, “Start a fire, I’ll go up the hill to look for game.” This man 
had the powers of the squirrel (icteréectsta). He came back to the rear of 
the hut and heard a noise as if something were struck against something 
else. He thought, “We have had nothing to eat.’”’ Peeping in, he saw his 
comrade breaking his shinbone and taking the meat from his calves to cook 
it, as well as the marrow from his bone. He saw him eat it, then take out 
his knife and sharpen his shinbone. He got up and said, “When my com- 
rade returns, this is what I'll do to him,” and stuck his knife into the bark. 
“T'll do this and eat him.” The man outside turned round and softly went 
away. ‘Then he began running away. He kept on and crossed a river, 
when he saw his comrade in pursuit. He looked back, thinking the other 
man had no legs. The man with the sharpened leg disappeared. He 
looked again, and he was on his own side of the river. The pursuer said, 
“mirtipxek- ata, if you run to those trees for shelter, you will live a little 
longer, if not I’ll eat you all the sooner.” He got to the trees and climbed 
up the first one. “ mirtéipaek- ata, come down, you are helpless, I want to 
eat you.” The man on the tree pleaded, but the other would not listen. 
He struck the tree with his sharpened leg, and a big slab of it fell off. He did 
this three times, then the big tree fell. The man having the squirrel medi- 
cine jumped to the next tree. The leg-sharpener kicked the second tree, 
and when that was knocked down the other man jumped to the next one. 
He jumped from one to another. Only two trees were left now. The 
squirrel-medicineman got excited. Some winter-sparrows were flying 
above him, and these said, “Get to one of the raven-trees (pé'rits-bare- 
rough-barked willow?).’”’ The last tree fell near a raven-tree. The squirrel 
‘™man leapt for it, but fell on this side of it. Then the sharpener nearly 
caught him, but he made his escape to the raven-tree. Now the leg-sharp- 
ener said: “Comrade, I have finished, come down.” “No.” A sparrow 
warned him: “Don’t go, he can’t do anything to you now.” Then the leg- 
sharpener said, “ Why don’t you come down, these are only small trees.” 
He struck the tree with his shinbone, and it got stuck so that he had a hard 
time to pull it out. “ Comrade,” he said, “I have done, come down.” 
“No, these are small trees, you won't have any trouble, get me and eat me.” 
“No, I have done, come on.” “N o,eatme.”” “T called you and you would 
not come.” The sharpener took a long run, jumped as high as possible 
and ran his leg through the tree, but stuck fast there. The sparrow said, 
“He is helpless now, you can get down, talk to him, and go your way. 
He'll stay there.” The squirrel-man said, “Comrade, you wanted to eat 
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me, it seems you are helpless now.” “I am helpless, comrade, take me 
home.” “No,” said the squirrel-man, and went home. When he got back 
he told what had happened, but people did not believe him. “Come,” 
said he, “I’ll show him to you.” He told the people his comrade had be- 
come a cannibal, had eaten his own flesh, and then wanted to eat him also. 
The people went with him. “There are the trees he kicked.” They saw 
them. His bones were still complete, but his flesh was gone as they saw him 
dangling from the tree. i 


THe SnakE-Man! 


There was a war party. When they had gone a considerable distance — 
two young men retraced their steps. There was a bend in the river and 
there they-slept that night. The next morning there was a fog, so they 
could hardly see anything. After the fog had lifted, they got out of the 
bend. Where they went they saw something in their way, so they could 
not go across but had to stay there. When they came up to it, they could 
do nothing at all. It was an animal so big. that they said, “What good 
would an arrow do if we pierced it?” So they did not shoot it. ‘Then one 
of them brought wood and started a fire, beginning to burn it. It began to 
burn. They smelt the burning of fat and knew then that the animal had 
fat. When they smelt it they began to get an appetite. The one said to 
his comrade, “We have been very hungry. This smells sweet, let us eat 
+22 “No; Pll tot eat it.) Where tie fire was it turned all black and came 
to nothing. The eater filled himself with the flesh. Thus they made their 
way through the monster. They went rather far, and stopped for the night 
to sleep. The eater was moaning during the night. He said to his friend: 
“Friend, touch my feet, I believe there is something the matter with them.” 
His comrade touched his feet, and up to his knee his body was all trans- 
formed into hair. “Something is going to be the matter with me. Go 
and sleep a little ways off from here.” The other young man went off, i 
but could not sleep any more. The eater was moaning all the time. “Come 
over and touch me.” He was all transformed from the waist down. 
Towards morning he called his friend. From the neck down he was all - 
hair. Very near dawn he called to his friend to touch him and he was all 
transformed. His face was all covered with hair and he had horns hke a 
buffalo. The next morning he talked, but he was a different being alto- 
gether. Then his comrade said, “Now, I’ll have to go home alone, I don't 


1 Dorsey and Kroeber, 145; Maximilian, II, 230 (Hidatsa); ibid., 185 (Mandan); — 
Lowie, (d), 181; Kroeber, (a), 116; J. O. Dorsey, (a), 322; G. A. Dorsey, (a), 79. Simms’ 
version (296), like the Mandan one, combines the visit to the buffalo-owning giants with the 
snake transformation. 
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like to go home alone.” “‘ Comrade, take me where I ate that flesh, take me 
to the bank there and throw me into the water.” “You'll be too heavy.” 
“No, Pl be so light you will not notice me.” So he packed him and 
retraced his steps, and he was so light he could: not notice the weight. He 
said, “Stop here.” “I don’t like to go home without you.” “No, go 
home, I am different, you can’t help me any more. Throw me into the 
river, roll me over and watch me.” So he threw him in. When he had 
thrown him down, the water splashed on both sides. After the water was: 
quiet nothing was to be seen, but when he came up he was very big, as big 
as the animal he had eaten. He stood there and began to cry, went under 
the water and disappeared. The other man stayed on the bank, crying. 
For two days he stayed there. On the second day the water began to 
move. He watched. His comrade came up and said he was transformed 
into a person again. He sat by him and said, “My father told me to 
come here, fearing you would starve here, and bade me tell you to go home. 
I am different now and you can’t have me back again. Go home this 


‘evening, kill a buffalo, and eat. Go very fast. Our people are on such 


and such a creek.” He gave him two arrows he had and said, “ Anything 
you aim at you will never miss. When you are home, do away with all 
your bad feelings. As soon as you can after your return, go on a war party. 
Now when you go, bring only six others on the party. See that high part 
up above, cross there, and you will not have to swim, just raise your leggings 


and [’ll lie across the water making a bridge for you. When you cross, 


camp close by and there will be a herd of buffalo, among them will be an 
@cuacise (buffalo with one horn up and the other down, these were always 
hairless). Take that and throw it over the bank, so my father can eat.” 
The young man went home. As he was told he killed a buffalo. He 
took two little stones, struck fire, and ate. He got home and gathered 
some young men to start on a war party. When he came to the place where 
his comrade was, he killed and threw in the @'cwacise buffalo. As he did 
so, he said, “Father, what you want to eat, here it goes.” They all threw it 
in. After that they went upstream to the crossing and slept there during 
the night. That night the leader said: “Tomorrow I’ll cross by raising 
my leggings to my knee. Don’t be afraid but follow.” The next morning 
they crossed by pulling up their leggings. The water was shallow, and they 
got across. They kept going and came to a camp. They got horses and 
started back with them, crossed at the same place, and the water was 
shallow. After this the young man stayed in camp like anyone else. The 
next year when the river was high, the man said, “TI’ll visit my friend.” 
He disappeared. He came to the bank and sat there a while. The river 
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began to stir and his comrade came out. He sat alongside of him and 
told him to go home, and start another war party on horseback. “When 
you come here again, kill a buffalo of the same kind, and throw it all in, 
saying, ‘Father, eat what you have wished for.’’’ He went home and set 
out again. He came to the place. He saw a herd of buffalo and killed 
the one designated. Throwing in the whole body of the buffalo he said, 
“Father, what you have thought of eating, here it is.” He stopped in the 
same place as before. The others said, “The river is too deep to cross.” 
After supper the man went to where he always met his comrade. His 
comrade said, “ Across there it will be as shallow as before. You will 
come to one tipi, destroy it. There is a young woman in that camp wearing 
an elk-tooth dress, there is also a spotted mule there. Have this girl ride 
it and bring her. Returning, you will find the water as shallow as before. 
Bring the girl, cross the river, throw in the girl and the mule. I’ll own the 
mule and marry the girl.’ He destroyed the lodge, but took the girl 
_ captive. He crossed at the place, the water was shallow. He brought the 
girl. He had a bandage over the eyes of both and then pushed them over. 
They fell in and have never been seen since. His comrade told him, “ You 
may go back and whenever you want to go on a war party, do as you wish. 

. When you are pursued and you go across deep water name me and then > 
the water shall be shallow.” 


THE GIANTS AND THEIR BuFFALO, 


bie 


The Crow camp was moving on the hunt. The buffalo all went one way 
and the Crow followed. ‘They chose four men to follow the buffalo. These 
caught up with the buffalo in the evening. In the morning the buffalo were 
gone, only tracks were to be seen. Later, they saw buffalo going. One ° 
morning they caught up with the buffalo, killed one, and had plenty of _ 
meat. They saw the herd going into the side of a hill, where there was a 
big hole. When the four Crow came to the mouth of the hole, they talked 
about what they were to do, whether to follow or not. “We have come a 
long way for buffalo, we might as well follow.” They followed them into 
the cave, going downhill all the way. When tired, they stopped and slept. 
They did not know how many dogs were in there, it was dark. They got 
out of the cave on the other side, came to a river by the mouth of the hole, — 
and saw plenty of buffalo. All four men took a bath, lay down in the shade, 
and fell asleep. One woke up and saw something coming towards him. 
He awoke the three others. They saw it was a giant. They hid, but he 


1 This is also a Mandan story; in Maximilian’s version it is combined with the tale of 
the Snake-man (Maximilian, II, 185). 
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saw them, and speaking in Crow he asked where they came from. They 
told him they came from above and had been following the buffalo through 
the hole. “I have heard of Crow Indians on the other side.” He took the 
four Crow Indians in his hand to his tipi. There were other tipis. All the 
people were very large. 

When he took them into his tent, the giants had no arrows or guns and 
they asked the Indians to shoot them in their breast. They would not do 
it. They held up a blanket and asked the Crow to shoot at their robes, 
which they did. ‘They asked what the Indians wanted to eat. They said 
they ate buffalo. The giant said he did not eat buffalo, which were his 
horses. He told the young man to bring some buffalo for the Indians to 
eat. The young man drove the buffalo into a corral. One Indian shot one 
with an arrow and killed it. The giants seeing this ran away. They told 
them to come back, they were not going to hurt them. They asked one 
to drag the buffalo to the creek for them. One giant did so. They butch- 
ered the buffalo then, roasted its side, and ate. One giant sat there and 
looked on, but did not eat. He told them to stay four days longer, because 
the enemy would come in four days. On the fourth day they heard a man 
announce that the enemies were coming. There was a log in the middle of 
the camp, the giant made it hollow and put the Crow inside. They heard 
hallooing, whistling, and cheering, but no shooting and did not understand 
what was going on. They looked out and saw the enemy were all kinds of 
animals. ‘They got out and killed a bear. When the bears saw this they ran 
away. ‘They killed eagles, beaver, mountain lions, and got lots of feathers 
and skins and beaver testes. They stayed four days longer. The enemy 
came again. They killed more birds and animals. After that the animals 
came no more because they were afraid of the Crow. The Indians asked 
the first giant to let them take the buffalo along. He told them to start 
in the morning and he would drive the buffalo after them. He bade them 
go as fast as possible lest the buffalo trample them down. So they went. 

When they asked the giant for his “horses,” he said, “What I’ll send 
out will not come back any more.” That is why we had buffalo here. Just 
as the four Crow got out of the hole the buffalo had caught up with them, 
walking just behind them. The buffalo followed them. When they were 
rested they killed one, cooked, and started back. 

The four men got back to the Crow camp, and told the people they had 
followed the buffalo clear to the other side of the earth, that the owner had 
given them the buffalo, and they had brought them. The chief went 
through the camp and told them the four Indians had brought the buffalo. 
They moved toward the cave where they had come out and got to the 
buffalo. Ever since then they had buffalo all over the country. 
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The buffalo that had been made disappeared. “Let us look for them,’ 
said the people. Ci‘rape’ looked for them and found their den right in the 
rocks. It was hard to find, but he succeeded. Two men made plenty of 
moccasins and then went after the buffalo, following the tracks. They 
traveled for three or four days, when they caught up with the hindmost 
buffalo. Then they saw light shining ahead. “Here is another band 
coming.” They followed the buffalo to another land, where they found a 
big camp. , There were a great many buffalo there, some were even used for 
riding. This race of people were giants and they mocked the pursuers, 
saying, “Look at these little people!” They asked what these animals 
were and the giants said they were their horses. The giants asked what 
they wanted to eat. “Buffalo.” The giants had a herald announce that 
the herd be brought in so the visitors could pick from it. They selected a 
big fat cow. The giants watched the people eat buffalo and wondered at 
it for they called the buffalo a “stinking animal.’”’ When they killed the 
buffalo, took the manifolds, and broke the marrow from the bones, the 
giants held their noses with disgust. They roasted the ribs over the fire 
and feasted on the ribs, while the giants stood aloof and held their noses. 
They took the ribs and ate. The giants still held their noses. ‘ How can 
they eat that stinking stuff?” They sliced the meat over the fire and they 
took fat to dry. “Where do you live?” “We come from up above, but 
we want to eat some of your horses, so we followed them in here.” “All 
right, you shall have a large portion of them.” 

Every creature on the face of the earth except the buffalo were the giants’ 
enemies. Then they heard a voice bidding the giants hide their visitors 
All the creatures were attacking the giants, who retreated. Then the little 
people were asked to hide, because it was not safe for them. 


These big giants were killed by the least scratch made on them by little | 


birds. The little people were kept hidden, but it got too hot so they 
crawled out and saw that the enemies were birds. They took clubs and 
went out. The giants did not want them to go out, but they killed birds 
right and left and drove them back. The giants got to be afraid of the 
pygmies and would not let them stand on the ground, but carried them about 
and warned one another against doing anything to offend them lest they 
wipe them out. A little later the Indians said, “Our folks are hungry, we 
want to take some of your horses.”” The giants drove in a herd to the hole. 
The people called Ack-4pkawia? were the first in existence. The two men 





1 This version was told so as to follow directly one of the Ci‘rape’ tales (p. 19). It 
merges into an obscure account of the first meeting with whites. 
2 'The Bad-honors clan. 
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brought the buffalo back through the tunnel to the other entrance. They 
got back to the earth, kept track of buffalo, and said they would use knives 
to prepare them. The women tanned the hides with brain, liver, and fat. 
First they took off the hair with scrapers. A woman boiled water and soaked 
the hide in it, made it very soft and stowed it away. She took and twisted 
a stick around for wringing, laid on the stick, and fixed a rope for rubbing 
the hide. She tanned twelve hides, then went to the mountains with her 
husband, who captured horses in a big lake. They hunted for straight 
tipi poles and brought eighteen to the edge of the wood. They peeled the 
poles. She tied four poles together. When the poles were dry, she laid 
them on the ground, took an elkhorn, broke off one prong, and heated it 
in the fire, then made a hole with it in the tipi poles. She took the sinews 
of the animals, rolled them into threads, took the hides and laid them side 
by side. She called out twelve other women. They got busy sewing them, 
and cut a pile of chokecherry limbs for pegs. Small pins were also cut for 
the front. Then she tied streamers to the tops of the poles. On the side 
of the tent she had buffalo tails attached. The Crow all fixed tents that 
way thereafter. She made a stepladder for the doorway, using two poles. 

They had eaten buffalo, but got tired of it, and wanted other food. 
“There are food vegetables, but you don’t know of them yet.” The woman 


said, “What shall we eat?” “Strawberries, raspberries, pine cones, kapi- 
rucdé (red'mountain cherry), and ba@hice cherries, and the little white berries 
on the red willow.” This man was medicine. “Some day when we are 


together, a man will appear, clothed to the navel, with curious moccasins 
and hair on his face (whites). We are deficient in tools. These people will 
give us a harder substance than our knives, and our living will be much 
easier. ‘There will be another tubular weapon instead of the arrow to use 
for killing buffalo.” He told the woman of a curved stick with sinew for a 
bow. “Tl place an arrow against it and that will be our present means 
for killing buffalo.” “What shall we do when it gets cold?” “We'll kill 
buffalo, they'll have heavier hair and we’ll use them as wind-break curtains.” 
She wanted to broil on coals when her husband said, “ Wait, there’s another 


- method.” He took a soapstone kettle and bade her boil in it. In the fall 


when the buffalo got a thicker coat they made curtains and comforters and 
fixed their tent. The horses captured multiplied so as to fill the camp and 
they devised parfleches and ropes. It was not good to stay in one place 
always so people got ready to move. The chief heralded that they were to 
move in the morning and hunt for buffalo. In the morning the horses 


appeared and they packed them and moved. The men of the camp took 


male horses and when they saw buffalo they halted. The young men told 
the women to pitch their camp at the bottom, and they themselves were 
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going to kill buffalo. They charged the buffalo, killing fat ones with their 
arrows. ‘There were two white men with them. It got hot. “We have 
lots of meat, let us go to the mountains now.” When they got to the 
mountains, the chief bade the women get berries. They got plenty. He 
told them in the winter they would need them. Meanwhile, the whites 
had spread knives and ammunition. Nearly everyone had a big trade 
knife. Every evening two men were sent to look for buffalo. It was in 
the fall. This was the time for buffalo to breed. Bulls were heard snorting. 
They knew the buffalo were coming. They were ready for getting hairy 
robes for the children. Two Whites told the Indians their style of clothing 
was not good, and made them breechclouts of calico leggings. They com- 
plained to the white men that it was a lonely life. “Well, there are other 
people here. Fight and kill them.”’ There was no appointment of leaders. 
“By wars you can get chiefs.” In getting beaver out at first they used 
nails. The White men gave them iron tools and traps. Next morning 
they had four beaver, they were very glad. They thought it was grand. 
“What shall we do?”’ The White man said, “Cut the beaver’s skin and tail 
off, and broil them on the coals, then you can use it to trade with.” The 
White man later asked the question, “Do you think there are only four of 
us? No, there are a great many more.” 


THE OFFENDED TuRTLE! 


1s 


Some young men were coming back from a war party. In front of them 
there was something slippery. They came up, it was a big snapping- 
turtle (da’ko), going in the same direction as themselves. Some of the 
young men jumped on his back and stood up on it. “We were tired, but 
this one is carrying us.” Two of the party would not do this, saying, “It 
is too sacred, don’t do that, it’s dangerous.” Still some remained standing 
or sitting on the turtle. In front of them was a high hill, and the turtle 
climbed it. On the other side was a big lake. The turtle approached the 


lake. The young men said, “Let him carry us to the water and we'll have ~ 


a drink.” The two young men warned them, “He is powerful, you had 
better get off.” But they would not do it, and only the two walked beside 
the turtle. When they got close to the lake the rest tried to get off the 
turtle, but could-not do it. They took their guns and shot at it, but the 
shots did not take effect. They began to halloo. The turtle walked into 
the lake. Those seated on it went under water soon, those standing a 





1 Cf. Simms, 314; Kroeber, (b), 184; Dorsey, (b), 426; McLaughlin, 24. 
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little later. Near the middle of the lake all disappeared. The two young 
men who had walked came home alone. | 


2. 


Some men went on a war party. They returned afoot. Ona high peak 
they saw something shining. They wondered what it could be, came nearer 
and found it was a big turtle with large claws. One foolhardy man jumped 
on its back and straddled it. “Come on, boys, this is fine.”’ They asked 
him to get off, saying it was dangerous. _ Still all finally piled on except one 
man, who stood aloof. The turtle took them over the ridge, where a noise 
could be heard. They saw a great lake, which was the turtle’s home. One 
man looked and saw the lake with web-footed birds flying round it. It 
took them up on a ridge. “Let us all get off,” they said. The turtle went 
downhill. All tried to jump off, but found they were glued on. They shot 
at the turtle’s head and struck it, but it had no effect. The blades of their 
axes were broken off. Finally, the Indians all told the one who had stayed 
away to take back the news to their relatives. The turtle took them into 
the water: They sang Crazy Dog songs and shouted. The man on the 
bank was crying. It took them to the middle of the lake and they were 
drowned. ~The survivor went along the bank till dark, when he went home. 
After several days he sat on the edge of a hill, looking down at the Crow 
lodges. An old man came and asked about his companions. “All were 
crazy and all died.” “Tell how they died.” The old man reported what 
the warrior had told him. Then the warrior was taken to a lodge, and all 
the Indians came to hear the story. There was great mourning in camp; 
all the relatives of the dead man mourned. They asked one another what 
todo. They picked out a chaste woman, made a lodge separated from the 
camp circle, and spread ground-cedar all over it. They took the chaste 
woman outside and a herald announced to the Thunder that she was to be 
given to him as his wife. “You are the most powerful being; we'll give 
you this woman for your wife.’’ She sat far outside the circle. Then the 
crier said, “ You are the most powerful element, we'll give her to you for a 
wife. In return you will help us kill the animal that captured all her 
brothers.”” That evening Thunder was heard coming closer. At night he 
came down and visited the woman, telling her to bid the chief come out to 
her lodge. She did so. Thunder told the woman to bid all the men in 
camp to get willows and make seven sweatlodges. They did so and all 
the visionaries went inside. The woman said, “Give all the cardinal 
directions a smoke.” They were also told to tie Tobacco in bunches and 
all Crow were to go to camp by the lake where their tribesmen had dis- 
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appeared. After they had camped round the lake, the woman came last. 
Each clan was to camp separately. A runner told the woman they had 
done so, and only the place of her own clan was vacant. She went and 
pitched her tent there. 

That night Thunder came making a noise. The next morning the chief 
asked the woman what her husband had said, and she announced: “ Each 
clan shall make a ditch from the lake to drain it.” All did so. Then they 
reported to the woman they had done so. All made ditches within a few 
feet of the lake. Now she bade them break a barrier of earth along the shore 
line. All did this at the same time and the water streamed out; the water 
of the lake was falling low.. At dark the woman went to all the people and 
bade them tie all their door flaps fast and secure all the dogs inside. That 
night it thundered continually; Thunder was shooting all the time into the 
lake till dawn. Next dawn the woman bade her people look at the lake. 
It was dry. The water-coyote and the beaver-demon and other beings were 


all there. There were many striped tipis. All the water-demons were — 


there without any water. All the young men stripped off and shot those 
that were alive till all were killed. They looked for the lost Indians. They 
went to a striped tipi and on the sides they found the bones piled up. The 
same turtle that had captured them was in there. A shaman shot it twice 
and killed it. They took the bones of the Indians and went back home with 
them! 


THE DESERTED CHILDREN.? 


Many boys and girls were playing together; they went out from camp. 
The boys played they had wives. The enemy came toward the camp. 
The people broke camp and fled, thinking the children were all killed. When 
they had played for a long time, the children came back, but found the camp: 
gone and they did not’: know whither the people had gone. Some of the 
children were pretty big. They took all the sinew from the campsite, they 
also found a knife and several other things, left the place, and started for 
the mountains. They lived in the mountains and all stayed there making 
shelters of sticks and grass. Four of the oldest boys went on the mountain 
to fast for four days. They asked one another whether they had any 


1 This was characterized as a baré’ Vtsiweta‘re. Those perishing were said to have been 
Sioux Indians. 

2 This version of a familiar Plains Indian theme is conspicuous for its,pointlessness. LI 
know of no close parallel. Cf. J. O. Dorsey, (b), 92; Lowie, (d), 142; Grinnell, 138; Kroeber, 
(a), 102; Dorsey, (c), 97; Dorsey and Kroeber, 286. In most of these stories the abandon- 
ment of the children is due to a wicked chief, to whom unnatural parents usually truckle, 
and the plot closes with the dispensation of poetic justice. The Assiniboin and Blackfoot 
variants are clearly related. 
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dreams. One of them said he had dreamed of being a war captain. The 
second one said he also had a captain’s dream as well as a doctor’s and a 
camp leader’s. The third said a dwarf had come to him and shown him how 
to shoot different kinds of game and had given him strength so the enemy 
could not hurt him. The fourth said the hawk had given him medicine 
power to fight the enemy and not be shot. All thought they were going to 
live. The dwarf-adopted one said he would start to work his medicine. 
So he made himself two new arrows with flint arrow-heads. Three other 
boys went with him and they killed two mountain sheep, skinned them, 
and brought the flesh. Then they made the smaller children drink the 
blood, built a fire, and cooked the meat. They ate up the meat in one day. 
One morning one of the children sighted a buffalo and the four oldest 
boys went out. The boy with two arrows killed two buffalo and skinned 
the two. While they were butchering, one boy brought all the girls to a 
wood close to the butchering and carried all the meat to the girls. They 
made two large shelters with leaves, using the skins of the mountain-sheep 
and buffalo for a covering. They had plenty of meat to eat. When they 
were out of meat, the boy killed two deer or buffalo at a time. One day, 
while all were together, they heard some shooting. The four boys got to 
where the shot came from, thinking it might be some Crow Indians. When 
they got close, they found it was a party of Piegan. Two Piegan were 
butchering buffalo. When through butchering, they started away with 
_ their packs, but the four boys undressed and ran toward them. The boy 
with the two arrows shot and killed both and took all their belongings. 
_ The boy who had been adopted by the hawk struck coups, scalped the ene- 
“mies, and dragged their bodies to a cliff and threw them down. They took 
the meat with them and made the girls dance when they got back. The 
boys had one shelter to sleep in, the girls another. One day they found 
three head of horses and brought them to their shelter. Thereafter they 
would bring game on horses. They stayed there for a long time. The 
four oldest were young men now and married four of the girls. Now they 
made two new shelters and covered the inside with skins of game. They 
stayed there all next winter, hunted, and went around with horses. The 
next spring some of the girls were pregnant. 

Next summer some of the girls gave birth to children. Some more of 
the boys got married to the older girls. They moved down to the river and 
stayed in a thick wood. They had all the meat they wanted. That fall 

the oldest, who had said he was to be the captain of a war party, told the 
rest he would go on a war party with them. He got ready. When about 
to go, they saw a buffalo running away. Then they saw the war party and 
stopped near by. The strangers had turned their horses loose. Some of 


; 
} 
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the boys rode double on their three horses, ran into the war party, shot off 
their guns and shouted. The enemy ran into the woods, thinking there 
were many of them. They took all the enemy’s horses and returned to 
camp. Next day they came to where the war party had stopped and left 
all their saddles and some of their guns and knives. They took all these 
back to their shelter. The boy who had done all the hunting had elk horns 
and made scrapers for the girls; the girls knew how to tan and had already 
tanned some elk hides. The oldest boy, the war captain, made medicine 
and told them to go out on a war party. They went to some hostile camp 
and brought twenty head of horses. Then all had horses. All the older 
ones had married by this time and there were several shelters now. ‘They 
moved round toward the buffalo. They had plenty of meat. They came 
to a cafion, and stayed in the woods. The oldest went on another war 
party and brought more horses. 

They stayed out a long time, till they had about thirty tipis. Some had 
children who were almost young men. Then they looked for the Crow 
people. They came to a Nez Percé camp, bringing their roots and horses 
and blankets. They moved to the mountains. They had taken a Nez 
Percé woman captive. Once some of the young men sighted a camp. At 
night they went to the camp and found Crow people there. They told the 
rest and so all moved and pitched tents by the Crow camp in the night 
time. The next morning one of the men in the other camp woke up and 
saw another camp. All camped in a circle. The oldest of the children 
had painted his lodge black, and it was in the middle of the circle. He told 
the rest there was another camp by theirs. They took guns and arrows, 
got horses, and went to the camp, but did not see anyone come out of the 
tipis. 'They asked what kind of people they were, and no one answered. 
One man went to the door of the black tipi and asked who was inside. 
Then they told him they were the lost children, but that none of them had 
died. This Crow man told the rest. The parents of the children came. 
Then they camped together and formed a separate camp from the main 
body. Some of the young men had fasted while away. This leader of the 
camp took charge of the whole band. He went out with war parties. They 
all lived together. 7 


THe WoLF AND THE Doa. 


An old woman was once digging roots; she had taken her dog along. A 
wolf came from the opposite direction. The dog ran up towards the wolf. 
“Don’t come here, why are you coming here?” “You are envying me 
because my owner is always going round with me.” The wolf looked and 
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said, “ What have I got to envy you for? Your owner beats you and you 
(dogs) always die. When your owner has food hidden in camp and you 
take it they hit you over the head with a club.” The dog said, “ What of it? 
I have meat to steal and I'll steal it, but you have not anything.” The wolf 
replied: “I can eat anything I want. There is no one to bother or hit me. 
You are blistered from tail to head with beatings.” The dog asked, “ What 
good things do you eat? When men kill buffalo, you are afraid to come 
there till they have gone, and you merely get the leavings. When men 
are butchering you'll sit down at a distance, afraid to eat. Your armpits 
stink, and you straighten out the hair there with your teeth.” The wolf 
answered, “You have got nothing to say about me, you Snotty-nose.”’ 
The dog said: “What have you to say of me? When I get back to camp 
and men come my owner always throws me something.” The wolf answered, 
“Show me when you have enough to warm your belly. When your owners 
are going out to ease themselves, you follow them to eat their droppings.” 
The old woman had her digging-stick resting against her breast; she was 
leaning on the handle and listening. “We'll fight with our tongues as long 
as we want to.” The dog said, “ When they get to camp and cook and you 
smell the grease you always come from below me where the wind goes (?). 
You are so hungry and envious that you want to cry and I ery for pity of 
you, you Slitted-corner-of-the-mouth.” The wolf answered: “Show me 
when you have a good time, you always follow your owner when she eases 
herself and gobble up the faeces. When have you had a good time?”” The 
dog replied: “Whatever I do, these people eat the finest parts and what- 
ever goes through them I eat. You go where there is white clay and eat zt 
and get constipated. Over there, that is where you belong.” The wolf 
went howling to his white clay and the dog followed the old woman. 


MENTULA LOQUENS! 


A man was hunting buffalo. He saw some and rejoiced. J umping off 


his horse, he began to urinate, shook his penis at the buffalo and said, “My 


penis, do you see the buffalo?” “Yes.” Then he asked again and re- 
ceived the same answer. He asked again. It replied, “Yes, I see, I see it, 
I see it, I see it,” and never ceased to speak. He put his hands over it, but 
it continued repeating the same words. “TI won’t stop,” it said, “unless you 
get your wife’s mother to press me.”’ So he walked to camp and stopped 
outside. His organ kept repeating, “I see it.”’ His wife asked, “ Why 
egies ea ee ee ee ee ee 


1 This story illustrates the way in which even insignificant tales spread. The identical 
incidents occur among the Assiniboin and Pawnee. Lowie, (d), 225; Dorsey, (b), 137. 


An unpublished Kiowa Apache variant is in Dr. Goddard’s possession. 
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don’t you come in?” “I have done something wrong. When I espied 
buffalo, I was glad and urinated and asked my penis till it said, ‘I see,’ and 
would not stop speaking. It told me I should have to get my mother-in- 
law. See your mother and find out what she thinks of it.” “ Well, my son 
is having a hard time, he had better come in.” The mother-in-law sang a 
song, seized his penis, and that cured it.! 


BLACK-ELK. 


There was a fine-looking young Hidatsa named Black-elk, who had love 
affairs with other men’s wives. One named White-mountains had his wife 
visited by Black-elk so often that he came to hate the young man. __Black- 
elk once sneaked off to go on the warpath. Six men were with him. They 
had gone a great distance when. White-mountains, the leader of the party, 
said he had forgotten his medicine. He called one of the men and wanted 
him to get it. No one wanted to go. . Then Black-elk volunteered, went 
home, and set out to return to his party. There was a little snow on the 
ground so that he could tell the tracks. He came with the medicine where 
the rest of.the men were going to wait, but when he arrived he could not 
see anybody there. White-mountains did not like Black-elk, that is why 
he had gone on. Black-elk followed the tracks for two nights and one day, 
then he was so exhausted he had to use his bow for a cane till it broke in two; 
then he took his arrows in a sheaf and used them as a cane till they broke. 
When he got to a high hill he was unable to go further. His hips and feet 
were sore. He had to kneel down on the ground and crawl up. When up 
there he lay still and thought he should die. At the bottom of the hill the 
country was flat. A coulée ran right through there and he saw somebody 
on the flat, who continually went back to the coulée. This person came to 
the high hill where Black-elk lay with his cane in front of him. It was a 
little boy who said, “Brother, what are you doing?” “I was on a war 
party but the others got away from me. Now I want to die on this high hill.” 
“Are you hungry?” “Yes.” “Tl bring you something to eat.’ He 
went back to his father and mother to ask them whether they would do 
what he wanted. If they promised beforehand he would tell them what it 
was; otherwise, not. His father promised, but his mother did not, so he 
cried. At last he got her to consent, then he told them he had found a 
brother, who was poor and unable to walk. “Go and bring him here, 





1 The story must be read in the light of the extremely strict mother-in-law taboo of the 
Crow Indians. Since the Pawnee do not share this custom, it is probable that in this case 
they were borrowers rather than the northern tribes. 
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father.” The man went off and helped the young man, whom he carried 
home on his back. The little boy was glad. He brought the young man 
home. The little boy liked the young man so much that they could hardly 
keep him away. They healed his sores, and he finally got well. 

One day the man said, “We have nothing to eat. Son, you must go 
with the little boy and bring something so we can eat.” He started with 
the little boy. The man said, “Whenever we have children, and a child 
is big enough to do something, it would catch eagles and get scratched and 
die, so we can’t raise any children. Try to look out for this boy.” They 
went to a hill and dug a hole, first killing a rabbit and laying it on top of the 
hole and making it look like earth. They stayed there and finally heard 
something come. It was a black eagle. They caught it, as well as a second 
one, and before dark they caught a third. They brought the birds home. 
“We have brought three of them.” The father asked, “ What’s the third 
one?” “It’s a little one.’ “QOhohd.” “What’s the third one?” “A 
black eagle.”” “Ohoho sakits.”! The young man had a sinew from his 
bow and the little boy wished to know what it was for. The young man told 
him, and then the boy wanted him to make him a bow and arrow. He went 
to a chokecherry tree and made a bow and shafts for him. Where the three 
birds had been caught, there were plenty of loose feathers. The young 
man brought many of these for the arrows. The boy’s father said, “Get a 
leaf and make it in the shape of an arrow-head.” The young man did so, 
and the man then told him to put it under his pillow. Hedidso. When he 
left the man asked, “How long do you want to leave it there, four days or 
two days?” The little boy cried, “Whenever I want you to do anything | 
for me, I always have to wait a long time.” His father said, “You shall 
get the arrow-heads back again.” The young man took back the leaves and 
they had changed to arrow-heads. They put the heads on the shafts and 
_the boy went out hunting with his brother. The young man killed a deer 
and butchered it, while the boy ran back home, being scared by the deer; 
just as soon as the young man skinned the deer he ran home to tell his father, 
“My brother has killed a wonderful thing.” His father made fun of him 
for running away from his brother. Then the boy went back to his brother 
who told him not to run away as it was not dangerous. 

As they took the meat to camp, the old man told the young one to leave 
it outside, since they were afraid of it inside. A little distance from the 
camp he hung up some meat on a tree, roasted some, and ate it with his 
brother. One rib was eaten by the little boy, who went to his tipi. The 


a 


1 These are Hidatsa words, (t)sakits — well, good; ohoho is probably meant for an 
exclamation of thanks. 
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young man called him, saying, “They don’t want any meat in there,” 
but he did not listen, he wanted his parents to eat meat. They would not 
taste it. “Ill get angry and go home with this young man,” he threatened. 
Then both tasted it. The little boy said, “This tastes better than eagle 
flesh.’ After they were full and had done eating, they took the sinews of 
the deer and made a bowstring. They tied them to a tree on each side to 
stretch them. The man made a few arrows for himself. After he had fixed 
the arrows, he told the boy to go out and get things for the old man to eat. 
“Tt is late to get some birds; just early before sunrise is the time for that.” 
The young man said, “We'll try anyway.” He killed a young rabbit and 
took it with him to the place where the birds had been caught before. In 
a little while they heard something coming. The young man reached out 
and took him by the legs and into the hole. He fixed the rabbit well. Still 
another bird came. The boy said, “I’ll catch it.” “Don't catch it, VI 
doit’ Still the boy reached for the bird and it scratched him through one 
of his fingers with its talons. ‘The young man then helped the boy and they. 
caught the eagle! The boy jumped out and went home. Before he got 
to camp he turned back and went to his brother again, who said, “Tl cure 
you.” They went to a creek and he fixed up ten willow sweatlodges as 
quickly as possible. The old man helped. He took the boy inside. After 
he was through with him, they took him out and he was as well as before. 
Before the sweatlodge his arm was swollen. This boy’s father had always 
lost his children at this little boy’s age, though he had had many boys. 
This one was saved. Inside the sweatlodge the young man took bear-root 
and rubbed it on hisarms. After he came out of the sweatlodge, the parents 
were happy, for the young man was the first to save a child for them; so 
they liked him still better. 

The party that had left the young man stole many horses from the enemy 
and got home with them. They rode through camp with these horses. 
The people stood ‘together and Black-elk’s wife was gladly expecting her 
husband. Black-elk’s father also came up and asked White-mountains 
where their husband and son was. He said, “He returned from the party 
long ago.” Black-elk’s father went home and they gashed themselves, 
thinking he had long been dead. 

Black-elk and his brother went hunting and when they came back with 
meat, the young man would cry out and the old man would hear him. He 
was there so long he was not homesick, but one day when they sat down the 
little boy said, “This is the day you came here.” Then the young man 
recollected his past and thought of his home and how he had cried from 
dijilapere peat ne ph 1 She nee 9 Es ee ea eee 
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homesickness. The man said to him, “One day you'll get home to your 
parents.” These people used to eat birds before the young man came, now 
they had given that up and ate buffalo and deer. He stayed there through- 
out the winter. In the spring the old man said; “ You may go home now.” 
The boy wished to go with him. The old man said, “Take your knife and 
split the skin of the little boy’s feet and hands in two. When you do that, 
tickle him to death.” The young man said, “It’s not good at all.” “I 
told you to do it, go ahead.” He tickled the little boy to death, then they 
took him by the hair, shook him, and flayed him. They threw the skin at 
the bottom of the curtain, and a little boy was inside the skin and sat down. 
The skin itself laughed and was crazy, the boy acted sensibly. “Leave the 
crazy one here and take the good one with you.” 

Karly in the spring the old man told Black-elk to go home and take the 
boy along. He told him to get four sagebrushes. He brought them to his 
father. He had lots of feathers which he carried on his back. He took his 
brother and made him sit on top of the feathers. “Take the sagebrush and 
place them in the direction where you are going.” He did so. “When 
you take the first step, close your eyes and the little boy will tell you the 
rest.’ He set out. He closed his eyes till the boy told him to open them. 
Then he saw that he was in another place with a big camp there. He was 
on a high hill, looking toward the camp. While they were seated on the 
high hill, they saw a person on a high hill across the river, now standing, 
now seated. Above that place on the flat he saw another person walking 
about. The old man had told him, “On the river there is a big camp in a 
line and the farthest one is your camp.” “We'll wait till it is dark,” said 
the young man. They watched the man across the creek. Way on toward 
evening he came to the farthest camp up the creek. Afterwards the one on 
the flat came back and went to the same camp. The one who went out for a 
a vision was his father and the one on the flat was his wife, she was also 
seeking a vision. About dark, they started to come to the river. When 
they got there the little boy asked, “How shall we cross?” “Get-on my 
back.” They walked on the water and came to the camp. They built a 
fire, but it went out. 

Black-elk’s father thought his son had been killed, that is why he went 
out on the hills. They had a very heavy snowstorm. He came back to 
the woods. It was early in the spring. He got under a tree, where it was 
dry. A bird on the tree sang three times and the fourth time it sang a 
song of rejoicing. He came back home then. -Black-elk came to the 
- farthest camp with his little boy, stood outside, and called his mother twice, 
but she did not answer. His father said, “'There’s someone outside calling 
you ‘mother,’ it sounds like your son.” She did not answer. She thought, 
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“T think my son has been eaten up by the wolves.” Black-elk came in 
and asked his father and mother to build a fire. Black-elk’s wife was there 
and waited for the light to come so that she might see the young man who 
had called. They made a fire, then they got up and put their arms round 
him and kissed him and the little boy. Then the father went out and 
sang the song of rejoicing sung by the bird. They gave him corn balls. 
The little boy said, “Don’t eat much.”” He wanted some of it himself. 
After eating they went to bed. The little boy slept with Black-elk’s 
father. That night Black-elk told his father to cry out and call all the 
people in camp except the men who had run away from him. He was going 
to give to the former feathers he had brought. So he sang the glad song 
and the people came out. He made them sit in a circle and gave the feathers 
to the people. “I’ll tell what sort of a trip I had with those six men. I 
started from camp and on the fourth day White-mountains told me to turn, 
that he had forgotten his medicine. I told him then to wait for me there, 
but they went on. From there I turned back and got his medicine and 
returned where I told them to wait. There was a little snow, so I could 
tell their tracks. I followed them that night and the next morning too. 
That night I still went on and I was almost tired out; I used my bow for 
acane. I broke the bow, then used my arrows and broke them, I could not 
walk further, I had to crawl on all-fours to climb a high hill. From there 
someone got me and took me to camp.” Everyone blamed White-moun- 
tains because he had given the young man plenty of trouble. 
White-mountains’ wife wanted to go out too when the crier made his 
announcement. White-mountains forbade her. “If you go, I’ll divorce 
you.” She said, “You can do as you please,” and joined the big crowd. 
Black-elk was her sweetheart and they liked each other very much. In the 
big crowd he said, “When the six men go.on a war party, don’t go with 
them.” White-mountains heard it and said, “We slept with different 
visions, so he can do as he pleases, and I can do as I please.” Black-elk 
gave ten feathers apiece to the men and three apiece to the woman. He 
had plenty left over. He gave the men ten more and the women three 
more apiece. This White-mountains’ wife came back with six feathers. 
When she got to camp, she gave these to her husband. He took out his 
knife, cut them to pieces, and threw them into the fireplace. Then he 
kicked his wife and knocked her over. She took her blanket and walked 
straight to Black-elk’s camp, stood outside, and called Black-elk to come 
out. He came and took her inside. He had her for his second wife. These 


‘two were the best-looking women in camp. That morning Black-elk’s - 


parents bought a tipi and put it up for him. After the feathers had been 
given away, all the people brought corn and corn balls, which they piled 
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up near his place. He took a big bag, filled it up, packed it, and was going 
to take his brother home. He took four bushels of ground-cedar and laid 
them apart towards the place where he was going. He stepped on the first 
and closed his eyes and on this bag his brother sat. After a little while 
the boy told him to open his eyes and they were where they had started 
with the sagebrushes. The crazy boy came running out of his camp to the 
brothers, took their corn balls, and ate all he wanted; he did not give any 
away. Black-elk said to the old man, “Father, I’ll stay with you for four 
days.” After four days he took more feathers and went home. 

White-mountains gathered young men together again for a war party 
and left camp. He started out, and that was the last ever seen of them. 
The other people blamed it on Black-elk. Black-clk’s father heralded 
through camp, “They gave Black-elk trouble first.” 


THE SHAMAN WHO LOOKED FOR THE DROWNED Crow. 


The people of my father’s age! went out toward the Flathead, killed 
some of the enemy and brought lots of horses. They came to the Yellow- 
stone above Deer-head Creek. The water was deep. They had to swim 
the Yellowstone. There was driftwood there. Some got across below the 
driftwood and some above it. A young man swam a little distance above 
the driftwood, then he suddenly stopped near a bank. His companions 
were already across. He backed away from the driftwood. The others 
thought he did it on purpose, that he wanted to circle round. “ Dear men, 
I am being taken away,” he said. They thought he was only joking. He 
continued, “It is nice to be alive, but they are taking me now.” Then they 
knew it was true. They ran to his aid, but he went fast to the middle of 
the river. He spoke no more. Their horses got scared, they could not get 
any closer. Warm-blanket climbed from his horse in the water, and taking 
his knife in his mouth swam toward the young man, who was as though 
standing up, with the water up to his waist. He got close to him, then the 
young man disappeared under the water. Warm-blanket felt round but 
did not touch anything at all. He turned back. When he got close to 
the bank his legs got paralyzed. Some others swam towards him on horse- 
back and saved him. His abdomen was inflated. They put him on a 
log and sat on top of him to make him vomit. What he vomited was like 
fine black coal-dust. They could not do anything, so they went back. 
They camped at the head of the Lodge Grass. All the people had heard 
about it. A man named Has-medicine-thunder announced, “I’Ill bring 
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1 Grandmother’s-knife was the narrator. 
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that young man back.” The victim’s relatives gave him horses and prop- 
erty. They took him to the place where the young man had disappeared. 
Four young men who knew the exact place went with him. 

After eating the medicineman asked for the exact place. “Over where 
the ripples are the finest.” He rubbed himself all over and took a young 
willow. “Don’t look at me, ’m going.” They could not help looking at 
him. He whistled upstream, then downstream, then walked on the water, 
which was just up to his ankles. Near the middle of the water the young 
man had been taken down. This was before noon about ten or eleven 
o’clock. He stopped and whistled upstream and downstream, then dis- 
appeared under the water. They waited for him but he did not reappear. 
The sun was low and his companions thought him dead. Some began to 
cry. Suddenly, they heard a whistling sound in the water and suddenly 
he appeared where he had vanished, walking on the water as before. He 
brought back the necklace of the lost man, also one of his legs, the flesh of 
which had all been eaten up. This was his story: “I came to the place 
where he had been taken. ‘We knew that you were coming for him, but 
you never came (i. e. came late). Another one from near Miles City came; 
we gave the body to him, and he ate it. We waited a long time, it is your 
own fault.’ A big turtle was lying in the tipi. ‘That is the one that cap- 
tured him.’ They gave me the necklace and leg and I have brought it 
back.” In going out he took a willow and brought the turtle with him. 
He touched the turtle with the willow, saying, “This fellow is treacherous.” 
He struck the turtle with the willow, which belonged to the thunderbird, and 
its hind legs were paralyzed. Whenever he used the willow against anyone, 
it was like striking with lightning. 

One winter the people went on the warpath. Towards evening the 
Flathead were sighted. The Crow were afoot. That night they made a 
raid. This medicineman was shot in the abdomen and his spine was broken. 
Someone said, “You have power, help yourself in some way.” He said, 
“Take the hide of a young buffalo and wrap me up in it. Throw me into 
the water where there is no ice. If you shall do that, Pll overtake you in 
two days.” They would not do it. “You are not dead yet; if we threw 
you into the water, it would not look well.’”’ They took him up to a high 
point onarock. There was a crack init. They put him there and went off. 
Where they left him the crack got larger and a big spring came out there. 
There is no telling how far the hole went down. He died there.! 





1 This was called a true story (bare’ tsiwetare). 
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THE WomAN-SNATCHER. 


At one time women would go to the woods for firewood but would never 
come back. Looking for them, people would find arrows through them. 
There was a very tall, large left-handed man. He was a wanderer, who went 
from one place to another and slept on the prairie. He looked out for women 
and when they went for wood he would ravish and then kill them. 

A young girl went out and never returned. They found arrows through 
her. When they came up to her, she was still breathing. They asked her, 
“Was it an enemy?” “No.” “Name the man.” She named him and 
told how he had ravished and then shot her. “All women who were lost 
before me must have met the same fate.” They picked her up, and she 
was dead. Then they knew. This man would never let his arm down, 
they were afraid of him. The men all came together and had a council. 
“We'll ask the Big Dogs to have him join and thus we'll be able to trick 
him.” The rest agreed that it was a good idea. The Big Dogs asked him 
to join, and he consented. Four very strong persons in the society were to 
be his particular friends. They announced to him, “These four will be 
your particular friends. There will be five, and you shall decide about 
moving camp for the rest of us.” The four men fed him and he was well 
pleased. Once the four were together. “Now when we move camp we 
must trick him.’ They gave orders for the camp to move. The people 
moved. ‘These young men had their knives and guns concealed in trees 
close by. The five stayed till the camp had moved. After a space of time 
they also started. One of them said, “ Let us all hug one another round the 
neck.” “Yes,” they said. Two were to seize him in the middle, two round 
the neck. Those on the side were to let go and catch him by the legs. They 
had their arms round one another’s necks and walked thus. One man 
caught him by the wrist, another by his other wrist. “We have got him.” 
Then those on the side caught his legs and threw him. Then they shouted, 
“We have captured him.”’ All the young menranup. They shot him with 
guns and arrows. He did not care. He said, “If you ever let me go, you'll 
all die.” They took their hatchets, struck him over the head and shoulder, 
and made a little hole in the back of his head. They kept on hitting him 
with the ax. They broke his neck, and cut his back in two. His spine was 
made of one of these young cherry trees. They cut him up fine and burned 
him up. 
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THe WIcKED BROTHER-IN-LAW.! 


There was a very large camp. It was winter and all the lodges were 
covered with snow. There was a family there consisting of a woman, her 
husband, her husband’s brother, and her husband’s sister. This woman 
would shut herself in and go out by the smoke hole. She would catch 
cottontail rabbits staying at the top of trees, then she would bring firewood, 
roast her catch and let her husband, her brother-in-law and sister-in-law 
eat. Both in the evening and the morning she would go for firewood. | 

One day her brother-in-law thus spoke to his elder brother, “ Kill your 
wife and we'll eat her.” “Don’t do it, there is nothing the matter with her, 
she is providing for us,” said her husband. Once again the woman had gone 
for firewood and was bringing a cottontail. The one who wanted to eat 
her was there. Her sister-in-law was crying when she came. “What is 
the matter?” asked the woman. The girl was crying, “My elder brother 
wants to eat you,” shesaid. “Very well, what did your (other) elder brother 
say?” “He would not have it.” “Let us go.” They reached her lodge, 
she put the firewood inside and roasted the rabbit. After a while she gave 
them to eat but to the one who wanted to eat her she gave nothing. Then 
she said, “There is nothing the matter with me, I wish to live, I am going 
away. ‘There in the direction of the door is a high hill, ll be on top of it, 
T’Il look the other way.” 

She took her firewood to this hill, she looked down, the grass was all 
yellow, there were plenty of deer. There was flint there. She kept moving 
downhill and got to a willow tree. On the south side she cleared away the 
grass, with a part of a tipi cover she made a shelter. She took her husband’s 
flint and made a big fire. At night she lay down there with her sister-in-law. 

In the morning when they woke up, she said, “I’ll see how I can get 
these deer.” She bade her sister-in-law stand at the mouth of the creek, 
she herself went to the other side of the bend. One deer slipped, its hind 
legs went apart, she took her ax, struck it on the head and killed it forth- 
with. Then she dragged it close to their home. Then they butchered it. 
She scooped up blood in her hand and drank it; she also made her sister 
drink. They took the manifold and put into it what was left of the blood. 
This deer was exceedingly fat. 

“Tl see whether your elder brother is still alive,” she said. She roasted 
the deer’s legs, then when they were cooked, she said, “I will see your elder 
brother.” She went, carrying the meat under her robe. Then when she 





1 Translated from a'text. 
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got outside the lodge, she called her husband. “Hé,” he replied. She 
came in. He still had a little fire, she built it up again and gave him some 
of the blood to drink which she had brought. She had made some of it 
into a pudding and gave him to eat. She also gave him the roasted food to 
eat. “Beyond, on the other side, there is no snow, you are having a hard 
time of it. I’Il take you there.” “Go into the smoke hole of those closed 
tents,” said he, “untie the parfleches and bring bows, arrows, and powder.” ' 
He told her to bring a knife and a file too. She brought them and put them 
outside and‘put a rawhide on top and laid comforters on top of the rawhide. 
She pulled her husband out and made him lie down on the rawhide, with 
the bow by his side. Over the snow she dragged him away. She got to 
the hilltop. It was getting dark. She came fast downhill with him. Then 
when she came toward her sister-in-law, it was light by the fire. She saw 
the girl crying. She loosened her husband and dragged him to the fire, 
roasted food and gave it to him to eat. At night they lay down and slept. 
The next day they woke up. This woman was skilled at everything, her 
name was Turtle-woman. This is a true story. 

The next day when she awoke the deer were lying again all white where 
she had seen them before. Where she had bidden her sister-in-law to stay 
there she again killed one. The rest ran away. They dragged this deer 
and took it to the shelter, where she butchered it. Her husband was very 
glad. “TI am going to live,” he said. “If your younger brother had not 


wished to eat me, I should have brought him here too, and he too would be 


alive; as it is, I have killed him.” “He was crazy and you have killed 
him,” said he. Then this man got well. He walked slowly with a cane 


but he was well. “You are a man, stretch yourself,” said she. He rose 


and stretched himself. 

She had only a little meat when they woke up. Where they had killed 
deer before there were plenty of elk. The man crawled, till he got to a 
good place to shoot from, there he sat down. He held his gun. * Til go 
and make them slip on the ice,” she said. Then on the other side of them 
she took them. They slipped on the ice, a big female fell down. There 
was a shot. She looked: her husband had killed one. When he had killed 
it, he said, “Go and bring a knife.”” When she gave it to him, this man 
butchered. When they had done butchering, they hauled the meat towards 
their shelter. With her sister-in-law she owned a big kettle she had brought 
the last time she went (to the camp?). They boiled the young animal; 
since there was no snow where they lived, it was exceedingly fat. 

This man had been eating and was well. He went out hunting and 
would always kill game and bring some home on his back. When he found 
crooked bones, he brought them and made saddles out of them, though they 
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had no horses. They went round and after a while they found many owner- 
less horses. The snow of the snow-covered tents was all gone, they took 
possession of them. The little tents had fallen down, the big ones were 
leaning toward one side. It was spring. She made a very small elk-hide 
tent. “Let us look for the camp,” she said. They moved. Somewhere 
they got to the camp. “We were snow-covered, the people are surely all 
destroyed, we alone are living,’ they said. The people cried. Many 
close relatives had perished. They cried bitterly. Going about, they found 
the horses of the dead people. Here a man was heralding:! “Move towards 
it, make a covering for everyone’s relatives!” They got close and pitched 
camp. “Come out, go!” they said. They went. The smaller tents 
were lying on the ground, the big tents were sagging and some had fallen 
down. They got there. It smelt very badly. “Go, you need not take 
them back, don’t take them back.” They went away for the odor was 
terribly bad. 


THe Farrurut MIsTREss. 


A great many young Hidatsa men came over here on a war party. 
They came upstream. It was in the fall, the leaves were falling. Up the 
Musselshell, where it comes from the mountains, they killed two enemies 
and set out for home. They came to the site of Billings, where the pine 
trees are on a hill. They saw a number of people and ran towards them. 
They killed three. A young man named On-top-of-the-bull, (Tsirup- 
a’kerec) got his shinbone broken. They dragged him to the wood opposite 
Billings and the war party stopped there. ‘‘ We had better stay here with 
him, and in the spring we’ll make rafts and go down the river.” But the 
winter was too long and they decided to go home. “ You had better leave 
me, you can’t help me, you had better go home.” They had plenty of 
buffalo and made a hut of hides for him. They filled a paunch with water 
and brought plenty of firewood, giving him the long hooked limb of a tree 








and telling him to hook the firewood with it. They also left an abundance 


of bullets and powder. ‘The wounded man had a boy brother. “Go along, 
so your parents can see you, they are poor.” The boy set out but returned 
to his brother. Instead of going farther be began to cry. “If I leave my 
brother while he is still alive, Ill never forget that. I will not go, I’ll stay 
with him.’ So his comrades gave him too ammunition and said, “ You 
are able now to kill game for your brother.’’ He came back and his brother 
asked, “Where are the rest?’”’ “‘ Rather far.” The boy built a fire and did 
what he could. When the war party got home, they told how the man had 





1 The rest of the tale is not very clear. 
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his shinbone broken and that the boy had stayed with him. The Hidatsa 
chief had two wives, the younger one was good-looking. She was the 
mistress of the young man left behind. They told her how it had happened. 
She made her moccasins without others noting it. She made plenty of 
corn balls and hash and concealed the food in a cache. There was a young 
man in the war party who was an honest man. One day she sent for him 
and he came. “Is it possible that I could get to his place?” “If you 
don’t freéze and don’t get killed, you can get there.” “Tell me all about it.” 
“When you start you must go upstream. Up some distance the river splits, 
one side is the Missouri, the other the Yellowstone. You have to go on 
the east side of the Yellowstone. After you have gone a long way, you'll 
see land covered with a few pines. When you come to this place, there is 
another river that flows into it, the Powder, you must cross it, and go 
across the ice in the Bad Lands, then come out on the flat. Then you’ll 
get to another river, you'll have to cross that too, the Tongue River. Keep 
following it. Go up a considerable distance and you’ll see a peak (the 
site of Forsyth. You will come to a small river there, that’s the Rosebud. 
Keep on up the big river.” He was drawing it on the ground while telling 
her this. “When you pass there, you’ll get to a big flat. As you come 
here, the valley gets narrower; you must goon. When you pass the narrow 
place, there will be a big flat again. Come out and you will get to a high 
bank with a great many pines. Don’t go on that place, but keep on the ice 
and land when you can. You will have to cross a river and you will see a 
bigrock. It is a big river that flows into the Yellowstone, there is its mouth. 
The country is all flat. Towards the mouth is a pointed rock, facing the 
mountains. This big river is the Bighorn, the other is the Yellowstone. 
When you pass it, go upstream. It is a good road all the way. You will 
come up to a point in the hill. There is a big bend in the river. Look 
round and look up the river for a narrow place in it, then you are close. Go 
through the woods. When you get there, you will find at the river point 
a big rock. Climb it and look upstream; then you will be close (Pompey’s 
Pillars). Go up a little stream, Pryor Creek. Then you’ll get to a point, 
cross again, and keep on the other side. One side is high, the other low. 
You must go on top of the flat. Look upstream, then you’ll see a big valley. 
Then if you see a big clump of trees, that’s where it is. If nothing happens, 
you'll get there. It is a great distance.”’ 

She set out and got to the Yellowstone confluence. She followed the 
Yellowstone and came to the first place she had been told about. “This 
is the first place he showed me.” She came to the Powder River, she crossed 
it on the ice and continued up. She came to a flat and to another river with 
trees. “This is the Tongue River.” She went upstream to a point. 
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She thought this was the site of Forsyth. She came to the flat she was told 
about and to the rock. “This is the one,” she thought. She passed the 
place and looking up saw hills with pines. She came to the place. She 
went on the ice and came out on the flat. “This is the Bighorn River.” 
She thought the place would be close. She climbed a hill and went upstream, 
coming out where she saw a big bend in the river. “TI was told when at a 
narrow place, I should come to On-top-of-the-bull.” She was not thin, 
she was just as stout as ever.. She went downhill and through the trees 
of the flat. She came to the site of Pompey’s Pillars. She took out her 
corn and ate. The sun was very low. She went up some distance and 
stayed for the night. The next morning she came to a little creek. She 
thought this was the Arrow (Pryor) Creek. “You must be the rock, I’ll 
climb up.” She got on top and saw the land, where one part was high 
and another low. “I’ve got to him now.” She climbed down and went 
on the ice. She came to a narrow place, crossed, and traveled on the flat. 
She took a seat on the high rock. The sun was low. She saw the place 
with trees, where he had been abandoned. She climbed down, it was 
already dark. “I wonder whether he’s dead or alive.’ When it was dark 
she came to the place she had been told about. She could not see far. She 
sang. ‘The boy happened to be out for firewood and heard her singing. He 
camein. “Brother, I heard someone singing.” “There’s no one nearby.” 
She drew closer, and now both heard her. The boy went out and by the 
voice he knew it wasa woman. He told his brother. “It must be a ghost.” 
When she was closer they heard it was a song about the man. “Sit down, 
it must be a ghost.” Coming close, she saw the smoke coming from the 
smoke hole, and knew they were alive. She came singing to the. door. 
She said, “On-top-of-the-bull.” “What?” “Are you. still living? I 
have come to you now.” “Come in.” He saw it was his mistress. “Are 
you the same one untransformed?” “Yes.” “You must be a ghost to 
come and visit me.” “No, I ama person.” She brought in her pack, also 
tobacco plugs, and corn balls. Both brothers ate of the corn balls. She 
brought a pipe and the young man smoked. “My leg is not very bad any 
more.” It was still half a moon before the breaking of the ice. The young 
man said, “ When the ice is gone, we’ll make a boat out of a buffalo hide.” 

They made crutches for him. The young boy went on the flat and saw 
lots of buffalo hunters. He told his brother. “If they move camp and 
come here, they will destroy us. Go on that high place and watch them. 
If they come, conceal yourselves.” The girl refused. “I have come a long 
way to see you and shall die with you now.” He sent the boy to the high 
place to watch the camp movers. They camped above them, some distance 
upstream. After a while he saw the buffalo hunters going home. “There 
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are no more hunters going out here, they are going home.” He told the 
boy to get a rope and catch some of their horses. He took the rope. When 
they started, it began to snow. The young woman and the boy got to the 
hostile camp early. They had lots of horses. It was snowing and the 
buffalo horses were covered with blankets to keep warm. They took two 
saddles and brought the herd of horses to the young man. They fixed 
up a saddle and the man rode one horse, while the woman rode on the other 
saddle, and the boy bareback. “Follow me,’ said the man. He took the 
lead and drove the horses ahead, passed through the site of Billings, and 
went on the flat. They got downstream. _ The snow stopped. The tracks 
were covered with snow, and the enemy did not know where the tracks were. 
They kept on this side of the river. The ice was all gone. They came to 
a camp of their own tribe, and slept close to the camp. “TI’ll wait here, 
let the woman look for my folks.”. They came to camp and heard someone 
crying. It was On-top-of-the-bull’s father, naming the girl and his son, 
as well as the boy. “That is my father, let us meet him.” The man saw ; 
him and stopped crying. “What kind of people are you?” “Tam your 
son.” “Ts your brother dead?” “No, he is there, he can’t walk, but has 
come. We have brought horses. Take us to your tipi.” It was a joyful 
meeting. They had something to eat and carried some food to On-top-of- 
the-bull. There was a pinto in the herd, a good horse. The girl brought it. 
The next day they were going to make a display. They passed through the 
camp, the girl’s husband looked and saw them. They gave him the pinto. 
So when they were through the chief called the three to him. He fed them. 
“This girl is in love with you and went to see you; besides you gave me a 
fine horse. It is well. I have no bad feelings against you.” 


THe MAN WHO RESCUED HIS BrotHEer-In-Law! 


There was a young girl whom young men wished to marry. She always 
refused. There was a war party, which her brother joined. It was de- 
stroyed by theenemy. The girl said, “If anyone brings part of my brother’s 
body, I'll marry him.” The young man came to her. “Did you say that 
if any man brought part of your brother’s body you would marry him?” 
“Yes.” “Well, I am going.” He had moccasins made, got plenty of 
arrows, and started. He got to where the war party had been destroyed, 
hunted for the body, but could not find it. He thought they might have 
dragged it to their camp. He searched about, but found nothing. He 
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1 Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 261, where the hero only recovers the corpse. For a closer 
parallel see Kroeber, (a), 123. 
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came to an old site, looked round, and saw signs of a big dance, but not of 
the boy. He followed the trail of the moved camp. He thought, “I'll try 
to get the scalp if they have it.” He came to a knoll and sighted the camp. 
He stayed till night, then made his way to the camp. ‘There were four 
circles of tipis. Right in the middle they were having a Sun dance. He 
went up. There were a great many people there. He was not noticed. 
When the songs had been sung, he heard a moaning sound. Looking up, 
he saw a person tied with outstretched hands to the center pole. “That must 
be he, ’ll get up there.” While the dance and singing went on, he climbed 
up to the captive. It was the boy he was looking for. ‘They had pierced 
the bottom of his thumbs and the tendons of his ankles; thus he hung from 
the pole as an offering to the Sun. “Are you still alive?” “Yes. Who 
are you?” “Tam So-and-so.” The dance ceased. Nobody was around. 
He tried to hide‘as best he could, and no one saw him. He carried the 
victim through camp. When he had got to the east circle, an old woman 
saw him. She said, “Two persons who are packing each other are going 
away.” Thus she gave the alarm. Both were captured without any shoot- 
ing. The enemy looked at them and recognized the Sun-offered youth. 
They brought both of them back and took them to the chief’s tipi. An old 
woman in camp who spoke Crow was used as an interpreter. She told the 
captives: “Tomorrow they will place four skulls on the ground. You will 
have to step over the four buffalo skulls and if you don’t slip you may take 
the boy home. If you slip on one of them they'll kill you.” The next 
morning all the enemies had their guns and arrows ready. The skulls were 
placed on the ground. The boy put a plume on the back of his head. All 
were in line. The young man began to sing. They had placed the skull 
a little beyond the reach of a man’s natural step and as he had something 
to carry in addition, it was a hard task. The youth sang a song and passed 
the skulls without slipping. The interpreter said: “Wait, the chief will 
allow you to kill his father. He says, “‘Let that fellow kill me: if T die a 
natural death, it is not good.’” He stopped and the old man put on his 
best clothes and straddled his horse. He wore a bonnet. Everybody 
looked on. The young man waited for the chief’s father and shot him 
clear through, then he jumped on him and struck him. He got his bonnet 
and his scalp. He was told not to take his coat. 

Then the two Crow men were told to go home. They kept going. They 
climbed a little ridge outside the camp to see whether the enemy were follow- 
ing him. When they were out of sight the two young men ran in the oppo- 
site direction. There was a badger hole there. He put his brother-in-law 
inside and followed himself. The enemies came in pursuit. They looked 

or them but could not find them. They returned, saying, “We thought of 
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killing him, but he has got away.” At night they got out. The young man 
carried the boy to a creek and took a drink. “ You are heavy, it would not 
look well for us to carry each other. Stay here, I’ll try to steal some horses.” 
He went and found a big gentle horse. He went into a tipi and found a 
saddle and saddle blankets. He stole these too, got back to the horse, 
saddled it, and returned to his brother-in-law. He put the boy on his 
horse, rode behind, and got away. After a long while he saw buffalo, 
killed one, built a fire and ate. He killed another buffalo before getting 
home and again they ate. His brother-in-law felt better now. He used 
fat and doctored his wounds. They reached camp at night. They heard 
mourning at the edge of the camp. “ Brother-in-law, wait here, I’ll see your 
sister.” When he got close he was heard calling his name and her brother’s. 
He went up to her, “Stop crying, and come over here.” “If I stop, what 
can youdo? I’m crying because my brother and the one who went for him 
are gone.’ “J am the one who went, I have come back.” “Have you 
brought part of his body back?” “Yes.” “What part?” “I brought 
all of his body back, packing it ona horse.” “Is he alive?” “Yes. He is 
over there. Let us go and see.’ The boy sat down. She embraced her 
brother. They put him on the horse and brought him home. The young 
man married the girl now. 


2s 


Long ago some Crow Indians went on a war party. This happened about 
the time of Two-faces, Dii’riac, and Plays-with-his-face. In the camp there 
was a good-looking girl. The young men wanted to marry her, but she did 
not want to marry any of them because she did not want a child. Her 
brother was on a war party. He got to the enemy to steal horses. The 
Sioux took him captive. They were going to put up a Sun dance and offer 
him to the Sun. The party returned without the boy. The girl went out 
for several days to get a vision. She did not come home for several days, 
then she told the Crow men, “Many of you have wanted to marry me; I 
always refused because I did not like to have a child since it is too dirty 
(she meant the task of nursing). But if anyone brings a finger or any other 
part of my brother’s body, V’ll marry him.” 

No one went after the boy. There was one young man in camp who had 
no parents and no one to take care of him. One poor old woman living in a 
tipi by herself adopted him as her grandson, and they lived together for a 
while. They had only three horses. When the people moved, they had 
one horse to drag the tipi poles, the old woman rode the second, and the boy 
the third. When there was plenty of meat, the boy would walk and they 
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would pack it on his horse. One day this orphan decided to go after the 
young woman’s brother. His grandmother did not want him to go. “ Don’t 
say it again,” she urged, but he insisted. So she made him some moccasins, 
and he set out. He reached the Sioux camp. He got there. The next 
night he sneaked into the camp. In the center there was a Sun dance 
structure. In the middle of the lodge was a pole sticking high up and they 
had tied the captive there in the sign of a cross, way up in the air. The 
Crow sneaked in and was wondering how he could save the boy. Towards 
morning he left camp, went further away, and hid himself. The next night 
he sneaked in again. He came up to the lodge where the boy had been 
placed beyond the leafy roof. Large poles were leaning against the shelter. 
He climbed one pole. While they were singing and beating drums he 
climbed farther, then when they had stopped for good, it was night. He 
reached the boy and said, “ Brother-in-law, Dll take you home.” “TI don’t 
believe you can help me, I am completely exhausted.’ He persisted till his 
prisoner believed him. Then he freed his arms and legs and carried him 
down. There were four circles of tents around one another. He went 
through three circles. In the fourth circle a woman came out and saw the 
Crow carrying off the boy. She called aloud, and everyone came. They 
caught both of them and took them to the chief’s tipi. All the men came 
out and surrounded the big tipi, watching all night. They unstaked the 
tipi bottom and raised it to look at the Crow Indians. They thought it 
- over; some wanted to kill them, others not. The chief said, “We had 
offered the boy to the Sun, but the Sun has saved him. We might get into 
trouble, so let us send him home.”’ Other chiefs tried to take seven buffalo 
skulls and let them walk over these. If they should stumble, they were to 
get killed: if they did not, they should be allowed to go home. They took 
seven skulls. Away from camp they placed them about a yard apart; they 
painted the forehead of the first black and of the last red. Every man had 
ammunition ready to kill both captives. The young man stepped on the 
first skull and every Sioux made a noise. While the boy was tied to the 
poles, the Sun had adopted him, and he told his brother-in-law to tie a 
plume to his head. So he now had a plume on his head. Everyone made 
a noise to make him nervous. He walked straight to the second last skull, 
where he moved a little but got through without trouble. Then he carried 
his brother-in-law over a hill. There was a coulée with a deep hole, where 
he placed the boy, covering him with thistles and with the plume sticking 
out. He himself lay down flat near his brother-in-law. While he was 
going over the hill the Sioux talked it over. They thought they would kill 
the Crow Indians anyway. They pursued them, but could not find them. 
That night they went homeward. The Sioux passed by without seeing 
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them. When the Sioux had returned, the young man went back to their 
camp, where he had left his gun and knife. He got them, cut two horses 
and two mules, and brought them out of the camp to the place where his 
brother-in-law was. When he got there he was going to let his brother-in- 
law ride one horse, but he was too weak to ride. So he made him ride 
double, but he was too weak for that. Finally, he made him ride in front 
while he was holding him. He tied the three horses together and led them 
homeward. About daybreak he saw five buffalo, killed one, butchered it, 
and took its fat and meat. He gave the boy four handfuls of blood to drink. 
They started out and rode all day. At night they stopped and built a fire. 
They cooked and roasted the fat. He took the buffalo skin and made 
stirrups and a soft saddle. He gave the boy four mouthfuls of meat and 
with some fat he greased his sores. They started out that morning and went 
on till the afternoon. Then they stopped again and built a fire. The young 
man told the other to keep the fire going. He was going to kill a buffalo. 
He killed one and took the meat and ribs to his brother-in-law. They 
roasted the ribs and after they were cooked they ate. He told the boy why 
he had gone after him; that his sister had said, “I’ll marry anyone who 
brings back any part of my brother.” He gave the boy the four horses and 
mules he had taken. “T’ll take one mule anda horse,” he said. His brother- 
in-law said, “ We'll stay here several days. If anyone is close, tell us, so 
well know.” They stayed there a few days. The young woman dreamt 
and said, “’Tomorrow night or the next night I’ll see part of my brother.” 
Everyone knew about it. The boy was feeling better. They were going to 
start. They cooked and the man made his brother-in-law a soft padded 
saddle. Each rode his own horse now. The young man led two mules. 
They went further. About noon they stopped and the boy told his brother- 
in-law to look at the sun. He did so. They saw sun dogs changing about. 
The boy knew what was meant. “Let us go to the mountains not straight 
ahead and run from there.” They looked down from the mountains and 


' saw a Sioux war party coming where they had been. They came to the 


first coulée and found a good stream of water. There were buffalo there. 
They stopped. The boy held the mules while the young'man killed two 
fat buffalo and brought the meat. They roasted it. The young man told 
the boy to stay, that he would bring his sister. The young man went to 
camp and heard someone crying away from it. It was his grandmother. 
He said, “I have come back, stop crying.” She still cried on. He called 
her again. “I have come back,” She looked at him, it was her grandson. 
She put her arm round his neck, and did not know what to do. The young 
man asked where the girl was. She told him. “Get her, I’ll wait for her 
here.”” She went to the tipi, and found her there. She told her. “That 
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young man has come back, he wants you.” She took her blanket and went 
out; she met the young man. He told her, “I have brought your brother 
back.” She was eager to see her brother. They went there riding double. 
They ran fast. As they came to the coulée, it was dark. In the coulée it 
was light. They came up trotting along. She jumped off and went to her 
brother. She reached round his neck and was so happy she did not know 
what to do. They had plenty of meat and had a good time. The young 
woman ate all she wanted, then she was eager to take the meat home, so 
they packed some, but her brother wanted her to stay. She stayed and 
slept with the young man. He told her what a time he had had from the 
beginning to the end. Early before sunrise they started home. At home 
the old woman sang glad-songs throughout the camp. All knew that 
something had happened. As soon as she went through camp the young 
man shot off his gun and all three came running through the camp. (arétci- 
wera kua is the name given to coming back from the enemy’s camp.) The 
rest of the people were eager to see and hear what they: had done. The 
man told them from beginning to end. While he was telling his tale, his 
wife cried over his troubles, feeling sorry for him. Then they got married. 


THE SWEATER, THE SUN-WORSHIPER, THE FEAST-GIVER, AND THE Fastrer.t 


A long time ago there were four brothers among the Crow who grew up 
to be men. One of them said, “We are going to do four different things.” 
One was going to pray to the Sun. Every morning when the sun rose this 
man would make an offering to him. The second went out to fast and 
thirst. This man would stay out one, two, three, or four days. When he 
came back he only stayed in camp about ten days, then went out to fast 
again. The third one built sweatlodges. He called certain men to come 
in. He did this every day. When they were going to move camp, he went 
to the campsite and made a sweatlodge there once more. As soon as they 
were camped, he would invite men to the sweatlodge again. The fourth 
one gave feasts to his clan fathers (@’sa‘ktia) whenever he had deer or buffalo 
meat. He fed them nearly every day. The brothers worshiped in four 
different ways to see who would be wealthy and get along in the world. 

Early one spring these four started. They kept on worshiping this 
whole summer. In the autumn when the leaves were falling, the Sweater 
(Awtcte) told a big crowd of people to have their children go out and get 
sticks for the sweatlodge fire. He told them that their children would grow 
up to be men and women and they in turn were going to have children and 





.1 In briefer form this is a very popular tale. Cf. Lowie, (c), 56 and p. 254 of this volume. 
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would not lose any of them. When they had brought wood, they started a 
fire. He invited men to get into the lodge. In the first sweating they used 
four cupfuls, the second time seven cupfuls, the third time ten cupfuls, the 
fourth time uncounted cupfuls! After that they raised the covers at the 
back door (act ko). The man told the children to go to the sweatlodge and 
even some young men and young women also entered. “There is going to 
be a disease among your people. I am trying to help you so as to prevent 
it and not leave you to die, but to grow up.” One man in the crowd always 
lost his children, so he could not raise any issue. One day he came up to 
this Sweater and told him his troubles; he had his infant boy along with 
him. He asked the Sweater to help him as much as he could so the boy 
might grow up to be a man. So this man told him to come to his lodge. 
This man’s name was Running-rabbit. The Sweater swept out his tipi, 
and Running-rabbit brought his boy with him. He looked for bear-root 
and after making incense of it he put the child over the smoke four times. 
He named it Awticda‘kuc (‘Sweatlodge-he-very-often-makes). The child _ 
was a baby then. Running-rabbit said he would do everything to save the 
child; when it grew up, he was going to give the Sweater a horse. The 
next day they moved camp. Running-rabbit left the child on the old 
campsite. Another family found it and adopted it. The woman who 
found it was named Other-woman and was no relation to it. She took the 
boy home with her. The Sweater built a sweatlodge in the river, diving 
in to build it. He never missed a day, whether it was hot or stormy, with- 
out his sweatlodge. He had never gone on the warpath. One day Red- 
bear went on the warpath, and this Sweater was going to accompany him. 
Red-bear asked him what he was going to do. “TI’ll build a sweatlodge 
anyway every day while we are gone.” They went and he built his sweat- 
lodge every day. Red-bear liked him. He said: “You have done well, 
you have worked hard, I like you.’ They reached the hostile camp. Up 
a hill they went and made medicine. Red-bear told the Sweater that he 
would send him to the camp. This Red-bear dreamt about bringing a 
buckskin pinto and a mule pinto. The Sweater went to the camp and 
brought plenty of horses, and among them two pintos. He brought lots 
of horses to these men and they selected what horses they wanted. They 
all got what they wished, went back to camp for more horses, and ran away 
with them. While they were fleeing, the Sweater built a sweatlodge, then 
he went on again. The other people called him Awtict® (Sweatlodge-all-the- 
time). He brought a bay horse and split its ears. That was a good all- 
around horse for buffalo hunting and other purposes. He liked it well. 
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They got home safe. After a little while there was a big war with the 
Dakota. All the men from the camp were out fighting. In the meantime 
the Sweater made a sweatlodge, tying the split-eared horse near the camp. 
While he was building his lodge, all the men went out to fight. When 
he had done with his lodge, he got on his bay horse and went to war. He 
came up to the men and asked them, “Have you killed any enemies yet?” 
“No.” On the other side there was a Dakota on a dark bay pinto and 
wearing a bonnet. When he came he drove back all the Crow. He struck 
them, then he would go back. One man said, “He is at the other end and 
we tell him easily.”” The sweater got there and saw this Sioux on his 
pinto. He was going to get even with him. The Dakota ran towards the 
Crow. The Sweater got ready for him, and as soon as he passed him, the 
Crow held his horse and his arrows ready. He caught up to him on the 
horse brought from the enemy. He took his arrows and shot him twice in 
the back. The Sioux fell dead from his horse. As soon as he fell, the 
Sweater ran and caught his horse, then he turned back, dismounted, and 


took his bonnet and his feathered stick too. He struck a coup, then turned — 


back to the people. The Sweater thus killed the bravest of the Sioux men, 
so they went home. The Crow chased the Sioux and got lots of mules and 
horses. After a great while Red-bear went out on the warpath again. 
The Sweater went with him, so the rest of the people talked about this. 
They came to the Bighorn Mountains. There was a Sioux camp where 
Gillette now is. They reached it and started to make medicine, smoking 
roots. Red-bear sent two young men to locate the camp. These two men 
went over there, saw where the horses were, and got back. They told 
the rest that the enemy had a big corral with horses inside. Red-bear 
sent two more young men, the Sweater and Spotted-horse. They went to 
the camp, entered the big corral, and the Sweater got two horses, a pinto 
‘mare and a white horse with black ears, while Spotted-horse cut a pinto 
mare and a brown horse which had a feather tied to its tail. They put one 
part of the corral down and led the horses out. The horses inside followed 
and came out. Most of them, however, were tied inside the corral. They 
went out a little ways. Awitcte said to Spotted-horse, “TI will cut all the 
rest in the corral. I’ll go back. If they catch me, do not run away from 
me, but wait.’ Spotted-horse said he would wait for him till they caught 
up to him. The Sweater got back to the horses and cut off all the ropes, 
turned them loose, and drove them out till he caught up to Spotted-horse. 
They drove all the horses together and got back to Red-bear and his party. 
They brought seventy horses. That night they ran and the next morning 
they were still running. On the way they were going to kill buffalo. “You 
are going to kill a white buffalo (bicé‘ictse),” said the Sweater. In the 
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afternoon they saw a herd and a white buffalo was among them. Spotted- 
horse got on his gray horse and chased and killed the gray buffalo and 
another with it. When they had killed it, he told the rest to gather chips 
and bring them near the buffalo and make a life-sized figure of a buffalo 
out of the chips. On the skin they kept the hoofs and the head. They 
covered the figure with the skin. At the head they burnt a little ise’, also 
at the back on each side. That day the Sweater did not build a sweatlodge. 
They talked to the hide and prayed to the Sun. The Sweater prayed for 
safety and told the rest he had worked hard to’ save them. There was a 
coulée near by with water in it. “There,” he said, “let us stop and eat.” 
They got home safely. When home they sang songs and went round the 
camp. ‘The Sweater got to be a famous man, that day he was reckoned 
one of their bravest men. After he got home he made a one-hundred pole 
sweatlodge and told the children to get wood as before. But this time he 
invited medicinemen. He told the children to bring wood and beads to 
offer to the sweatlodge. They did this, digging a hole in the middle and 
putting offerings in the place of the rocks. There was no sickness then 
and many people had children and these in turn multiplied. This Sweater 
did what was right. He lived to be one hundred years old and then he 
died. 

The Sun-worshiper would give anything he got to the Sun. After a 
while he made a willow hoop and tied four sharp sticks across with a handle. 
Those four sticks were painted black and tied on with buffalo-hair rope, 
and to each point an eagle-feather was tied. Sagebrush was secured be- 
tween the sticks, and a square piece of blanket with a black circle in the 
center was tied to the handle by one owner. When they started to give a 
pledge to the Sun, they sang and started before sunrise. As soon as the 
sun rose the worshiper took the hoop outside, pointed it towards the sun 
and sang. After that he told people the enemies had come. He stuck the 
willow-hoop into the ground and told children to put a hand on it and to 
say that they would live long and would have no sickness and live well. 
In four days he said the enemy would come. On the third night he told 
the herald to cry out, “ Tomorrow we’ll see our enemy, get ready for them.” 
Bare’ate (He-makes-offerings-always) was the Sun-worshiper’s name. 
On the fourth day the enemy came. The Crow were not ready, so they 
stole some horses. When the Crow chased them, the Sun-worshiper gave 
offerings to the Sun during the chase. Afterwards he gave feathers to the 
Sun. He had a roan horse, on which he went after the Sioux. When he 
got to the crowd, one man called for help. Because Bare’ate had given 
offerings to the Sun, this man called on him for help. “I can do nothing 
for you,” said Bare’ate. He said to himself, “If I save all the people, 
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I'll give one hundred pieces of my flesh.”” These Crow Indians chased the 
Sioux back. Only a few horses were stolen. The Sioux were beaten back 
to where the rest of them were. Then the main party of Sioux drove back 
the Crow. Bare’ate did not return and some said he was killed. He went 
into a hollow and stayed there. The Sioux tried to kill him. He killed 
two of them, one nearby and one farther off, and pulled the nearer one 
towards him. They killed Bare’ate’s roan horse. The Crow came, drove 
the Sioux back, rescued the Sun-worshiper and got him back. There was a 


big fight for a while. They killed eight Sioux and captured one woman and 


one child. No Crow was killed. They brought back the woman and the 
child. The Sun-worshiper painted a black circle on his face and on his 
nose a black spot. He sang a song of joy and acted as the “son”’ of the Sun. 
He wore nothing but a breechcloth and painted black stripes on his arms 
and legs. He had a pole and a scalp tied to it for a cane. He sang songs 
of joy through the crowded camp. The words of his song were: ahd’kiact, 
Thanks, very much! This man knew what was going to happen and every- 
one liked him. He was a renowned man. When anything was to happen, 
he told them in advance. After a while Bare’ate went on the warpath 
and made an offering as before. In front there was a big hill. He had 
some boys with him. He took the hoop and went to the hill, where he stuck 
it into the ground and made medicine. Then he knew where the camp 
was. They were at the site of Dayton. He got there at night. There 
was a full moon, so the light was as good as in the daytime. The boys 
wished for a dark night, and asked Bare’ate to make medicine so as to make 
it dark and enable them to steal horses. He bade one of the boys take water 
into his mouth and then sprinkle medicine on him (the Sun-worshiper). 
Soon a fog rose and no one could see well. They ran to the camp to steal 
horses. He told the boys to run into the camp and scatter out in going. 


There was a hill there called Apit-arawa‘tce (Where-crane-sits). “Meet . 


there,’ he told them. They went into the camp. Buxkée and Bare’ate 
went below the camp; there were some horses there. They stole them and 
drove them to the hill. All came back about daybreak. They had asked 
the Sun-worshiper to help them out. He took four sagebrushes and when 
the sun was coming up he pointed one of them towards the sun and laid it 
on the ground. The sun went in, and it was dark. They got on horseback 
and fled. They got to the Little Bighorn, then the sun came up a second 
time. He took another sagebrush and acted in the same way. The sun 
disappeared again. At the cafion of the Lodge Grass the sun rose again. 
He used another brush in the same way. At the cafion of the Rotten Grass 
the sun came up again. He did the same way for the fourth time. The 
sun went back and it was dark again. They got to Soap Creek and the 
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sun rose again, and it was morning. They swam the Bighorn Cajfion. 
All the horses got across. There were plenty of buffalo across, each took a 
horse and chased and killed some. They built a‘fire and had something to 
eat. The Crow camp was at the site of Plenty-coups’ present camp at 
Pryor; they got there. Four or five days later the Piegan came and stole 
Crow horses. One man had a bobtail pinto stolen and he was crying for 
his horse every day. He came to the Sun-worshiper and asked him for 
help, laying his hand on his head. So Bare’ate said, “ Bring a willow stick 
to make a hoop, also a red blanket.” The man brought a blanket from his 
lodge. ‘The Sun-worshiper fixed it well, took a horse, and told all the men 
in camp they were going to catch up with the Piegan. He led the expedi- 
tion with his hoop. Near the Yellowstone, there is a flat, he saw fresh horse 
droppings there. He got off and made medicine, took ashes and threw them 
towards the enemy. He was going to put them to sleep. He took his 
finger, placed it on his tongue, and extended it toward the sun. He made 
a circle round his face and though he had no paint on his finger he made a 
black circular mark thereby. He also made a black spot on his nose. 
He stuck his hoop into the ground, sang glad-songs and danced. He fol- 
lowed the tracks to and up the Yellowstone River. The Piegan made a 
boat to cross. The Crow caught up and killed six of the twelve Piegan. 
The six that were saved were naked. They got back all of the stolen horses. 
The six were killed while swimming the river. They brought all the horses 
back. The Crow Indians who got horses back stayed there overnight, 
saying they did not have far to go. 

The Sun-worshiper captured two guns and one bow from the enemy. 
At the site of Livingston they had slept and on their return they slept there 
again. While‘they were coming towards it, they sang a song of rejoicing. 
On their arrival they danced. The Sun-worshiper sang so long that his 
voice was gone. They started and early in the morning they came home. 
They stopped at Rockvale and danced there again all night. ‘Toward 


morning at the site of Plenty-coups’ place they got home. . When he was 


home Bare’ate’s wife gave birth to a boy; he named the child Ax’ic iaxpa’- 
riac (Sun-is-his-medicine). Bare’ate was like a chief and they wanted him 
to lead for good luck. One day they asked him to lead them to a new camp. 
He would not do it because his time had not come yet. Awtcte was never 
hurt in war but Bare’ate’s horse was killed once. Thus the Sweater was a 
little better off than the Sun-worshiper. 

A big crowd of people were moving towards the Hidatsa. Half of them 
went to the mountains. These four brothers all went to the Hidatsa. 
When they got there Awtcte got married to a Hidatsa girl. . From there 
they moved on to the cafion of the Little Bighorn. It was winter and they 
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had nothing but deer meat for food. This winter the Sun-worshiper had 
a child, a boy. The Feaster named him 4’sa‘ka waxpac (Clan-father- 
medicine). The people moved camp till they got to Pryor again. Those 
who had gone to the mountains got back and camped with them. All came 
together again. Red-bear got on a bay horse and took off all his clothes, 
painted himself with stripes, and had two wolf tails tied to the heels of his 
moccasins. As he went through camp he shouted, “We'll move towards 
the mouth of the Bighorn, and from there towards the Wolf Mountains, 
looking for meat and war.’ From there they went towards the Wolf 
Mountains and camped above, by Owl Creek. Red-bear came to Bare’ate 
to see whether the enemy were close. The Sun-worshiper made medicine 
and found that nothing was near-by. He made another hoop and found 
nothing near-by. From there they moved to the site of White-man-runs- 
him’s place. That night the enemy came and stole horses. The Crow 
chased the enemies but could not catch them. From there they moved to 
Lodge Grass below the site of Peter’s place. Here Red-bear made medicine 
to take the lead on the warpath. So these men went. The Crow moved 
to the Bighorn and camped. At the Bighorn above the site of the Mission 
they camped. The Dakota stole horses. They caught them, five Crow 
were killed. They put up a big tipi, painted it with stripes and put the 
Crow bodies in there. Awazxi'k*‘ is the name of a big tipi of this sort. At 
the headgate near the Fort Smith site they camped and fought. The men 
killed three more Crow Indians. The widow of one of these was called 
Crow-woman. She cut herself, gashing her head, and was bleeding all 
over. She cried going through the camp. She came up to the Sun-wor- 
shiper. Other people told her not to go to him, because she was bleeding. 
She came up to him and tried to touch him but people would not let her. 
She asked him for help and turned away crying. This side of Hardin at 
the Fort Custer site all the people were going to swim the Bighorn. They 
got there, the enemy stole horses again. While some were pursuing the 
enemy, the Sun-worshiper was among them. During the chase he got sick 
and the next day after he came home he died. He was ninety years old. 
The man who entertained his clan fathers went out hunting every day. 
If he brought anything home he fed his a’sa‘kia. He prepared feasts 
every time night and day. He hardly ever went on the warpath, never 


when he was entertaining his a’sa‘ktia. His clan fathers asked him, “ What 7 


kind of a dream have you had to reach such a season?” They always wished 
for him to live so far (to a certain season).' Aftereating they would pray 
for him. One day he had a feast for which he called his clan fathers 


Fe es eee 


1 The stereotyped form of Crow prayer for long life. 
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together again. When he had done eating, one clan father said the young 
man was going to strike a coup, he wished for the young man to strike in his 
place. The young man answered, “If I strike a coup, Ill give you a horse.” 
They were camped at the site of Aberdeen. There they had a fight. He 
struck a coup. They killed one Crow there, named Woman’s-leggings 
(Bi/isa‘tuc). They moved from there and had another fight on the Little 
Horn. The young man’s white horse was killed. 'The Cheyenne killed it. 
From there they moved to the site of Packs-hat’s place near the Rotten 
Grass Cafion and fought the Cheyenne. ‘The young man had a sorrel horse 


_ with partly cropped ears. This horse was killed by the Cheyenne. From 


there they went to the spring near where Chatham’s place now is. One day 
the Feaster went out hunting and brought in beef, prepared a feast, and 
called his clan fathers into his tent to eat. When through eating, one of 
them said: “I had a dream last night: a person stole horses and someone 
killed him and struck coups. I wish you to do that, my son.” When done 
eating, he sang glad-songs. All wondered why he did that. Someone said, 
“He always feeds his grandfathers, that’s why he did it.” This man who 
dreamt was named Ten-bears. The next night the Feaster could hardly 
sleep and wondered why. When he was about to fall asleep, they heard 
horses snorting. He asked his wife to peep out. The corral was right in 
front of the camp. As soon as she peeped out, she saw someone stealing 
the horses. She turned round and told her husband about it. He leapt 
up and went out-doors with his gun. The horse thief had already mounted 
a horse and turned toward the man, but the Crow shot him. The enemy 
fell dead and the Feaster struck a coup and took his gun. His wife took the 
second strike. They dragged this enemy to the center of the camp and 
danced round him. <A crowd of people were camped at Corner-of-the- 
mouth’s crossing. The Feaster was called Bari’te (Hunter). He went out 
hunting. He got to the hills and killed a buffalo. While he was butchering, 
the enemy came, surrounded him, and were going to kill him. Then the 
other hunters heard lots of shooting, turned back and told the crier to 
announce that the camp should help the man. All the men got on their 
horses and went to where they were shooting. They rescued him and took 
him back home. <A few days later he went out to hunt again. He saw 
some Sioux lodges, returned, and told his people. ‘The Crow moved on some 
distance. One day Bari’te got on a high hill and sat down there to see 
where they should go. A fellow came along, named Buxka, who said, 
“Let us go on the warpath. We'll take about four men along with us. 
We'll sneak up on the Sioux and steal their horses.” “Go and get ready, get 
your men. Iam going to hunt, I’ll get deer to feed mty clan fathers first.” 
Buxkaé got ready while Bari’te fed his clan fathers. These ate and when 
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they had done one of them said, “I dreamt of a bay horse with split ears 
and a feather tied to the end of his mane; get it.”’ When the clan fathers 
had gone oat, the Feaster told his wife to make moccasins since he was 
going on the warpath. That night the six men started out and crossed at 
the mouth of the Little Horn. It was dark when they crossed. They were 
to get to the other side to the site of Bentine. The Crow camps were 


toward the Bighorn Mountains. They were on a sharp high hill looking ° 


toward the Sioux camp. They had moved near the Custer battlefield site 
and camped there. One of them said, “Some hunters might see us.” So 
they went off a little ways. Bari’te said, “I'll wish for something before 
we start out.” He wished that he would safely take his men home and that 
he would give something to each one of his clan fathers. They set out for 
the enemy. When these men had moved out alittle, they told Bari’te to 
go back to scout. So he went on a high hill and scouted. When he did sO, 
he saw two men butchering. He went back to his party, and told them what 
he had seen. He said, “ We'll kill those two men, that’s what we’re out for.” 
They sneaked up to the camp. One man took a gun and shot one enemy 
in the back. As he fell, the other ran away and the same man killed him 
too. Bari’te struck coups and took a gun. As he dismounted he saw the 
Sioux horses run away. He got on his horse and captured three horses. 
One of these was a bay such as he had wished for. After the two men had 
been killed, Buxkéc wanted to return. Bari’te wanted to steal more 
horses. So he went alone to the enemy's camp. Buxkdc thought it over, 
at last he decided to catch up with him. Then all went to the camp. They 
stole sixty horses altogether, cutting out the best ones. They ran away with 
them. They crossed the river. The Sioux got to the bank but turned back 
there. The Crow took the horses home. The clan father came in front 
of Bari'te’s tipi and sang glad-songs. _Bari’te gave him two horses. Bari’te 
lived to be one hundred years old. This side the Old Agency there is a 
coulée called “ Red-tipis-destroyed.” When the people camped there 
Hunter was one hundred years old. Every time he moved his skin tore. 
The fourth brother hardly stayed at home. He would only stay a day 
or two, then he went out again. One day this man went out. Near Fort 
Custer there is a bank. He dug a hole there and stayed init. That night 
it was moonlight. He cried and listened, then he heard some Sioux above 
him on the bank. He saw their shadows and did not know what to do. 
They seemed on top of him. He did not make a move. ‘That morning the 
camp was across the Bighorn, while the Sioux were on this side. He told 
the Crow, “Last night some Sioux were looking over at you. They might 
steal your horses, look out next night.” This man came back that day. A 
crowd of men went out to watch the enemy. The man came home and 
stayed at the camp. People asked why he did not go with the rest of the 
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men. He said jokingly, “I'll stay home and catch one of your enemies.” 
He stayed home at night. After that he went to bed, taking off all his 
clothes. He had a butcher knife and went to bed. (While at the bank he 
had dreamt of killing a man.) He went out to urinate. As he went out 
he saw a pony there which would not start off as soon as it was mounted. 
It was a bobtail sorrel. One enemy had tried to steal this horse, but it went 
backwards instead of forwards till it stepped on the tipi cover and tore it. 
This Crow saw the enemy, seized him and threw him off. Taking a knife, 
he stabbed him three times. The enemy took out his knife and cut the 
Crow’s ribs. Then he threw him down. The Crow’s mother heard the 
noise and jumped up with her hatchet. She smashed the enemy’s head 
after he had just been thrown by her son. So this Crow was named Isa'- 
kaxparape‘c, He-kills-with-his-mother. 

They moved camp. Some days Kills-with-his-mother went out crying 
all day till morning. He went towards the Old Agency. The people 
moved there. Early that spring Kills-with-his-mother said, “Take me to 
war.” One day he told the crier to announce a sham battle. When all 
had moved out they had the Sweater, the Sun-worshiper, the Feaster, and 
Kalls-with-his-mother to lead in the mock fight. Kills-with-his-mother rode 
a black horse; he painted it with white stripes and himself all white. He 
made a lightning ring round his face and painted his spear white. He was 
the last man. After the sham battle all the men danced. The old men 
and women sang glad songs. The old man who sang for Kills-with-his- 
mother said, “ You won’t live long, have your sweethearts before you die.” 
They moved camp and came this way. They were looking for a fight. 
Whenever they had a fight Kalls-with-his-mother would catch up with the 
enemy and kill the last one,— then one after another. His mother carried 
his spear and Kills-with-his-mother made medicine. There was a corral 
near the camp and he made medicine and passed right through the corral 
without getting hurt as if nothing were there. He saw a big crowd of men 
and said he would take the lead. He made medicine. He started on the 
warpath, and stabbed enemies. The Crow took many captives. Kills- 
with-his-mother drove all the enemy back. When he got home, he was a 
distinguished man. The same father who had sung glad-songs before did 
so now, leading his horse through the camp. After that Kills-with-his 
mother was going to do the same thing four times. But before the fourth 
time there was disease in the camp, and he caught it and died. He was 
about forty years old then. 

These four brothers all became eminent men. The Feaster got to be 
the oldest, the second oldest was the Sweater, the third was the Sun-wor- 
shiper, the fourth Kills-with-his-mother. All did well. 
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There were four young men who had not yet been on a war party. ‘They 
were all friends. Once they were talking together. They concluded that 
one of them should fast, mourn, and torture himself. The second was to 
do nothing but pray to the Sun. To the third they said, “ You tend to the 
sweatlodge and pray to it.” ‘To the fourth they said, “ You'll give presents 
to your @’sa‘ke and feed them.” They said, “ By this we'll find out who will 
be the biggest chief and live the longest.” They started. The faster and 
torturer became a prominent man very soon. When he was very famous 
he was killed. The one who gave presents to the Sun became famous next 
and then he was killed. The sweatlodge-owner lived to a proper age, be- 
came a chief, and died. The fourth lived to bea very old man and was a 
great chief. The last one had the only very strong power. So this plan 
was kept up to the present time. 


THE SKEPTICAL HUSBAND. 


Leaves-camp-all-the-time (Acdi’cite) was there. A big camp was going 
to move. He went off first to a mountain side and camped there. This 
man then went out hunting. While he was out hunting, his wife took a 
bag, went to a sarvis-berry bush, and picked berries. There was a thick 
brush a little farther on. She went there and saw a bear lying down. | 
As soon as she espied him she acted as if she had not seen him. The bear 
lay there and she kept still. She got away. She told her boy to run home. 
As soon as she had done this, the bear jumped up and chased her to her 
camp. She stayed inside and the bear waited for her to get out. When 
her husband came back, he saw the bear sitting outside the tipi. He asked 
his wife whether she was inside. “Yes.” He shot the bear several times 
and killed him. The next morning he wanted to go hunting again. She 
asked him to stay home because it was dangerous for her to stay alone. 
He did not listen to her but went off. She went to pick berries once more 
and saw a bear again. He chased her again and she went into the tipi. 
He stayed outside waiting for her. Her husband came back and killed 
him as before. 

The next morning he wished to go hunting again. His wife scolded 
him but he went off. She went out to get more berries. She saw another 
bear. This time the bear did not chase her. That evening the husband 
came back and she told him she had seen another bear, so he went out and 
killed him. 

One day some Crow hunters came, and she told them her troubles. 
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They said, “ Move back to camp; there will be something wrong with you 
if you don’t go back to camp.” When her husband returned, she told him 
what they had said, but he did not believe them. Late that night they 
were sound asleep when some Sioux came, stole’ their horses, took them 
away, and then returned to the lodge. They sneaked up to the tipi and 
surrounded it. Then they reached under the tipi cover to see whether 
they could touch a woman (b?’ariisacé custom)! One Sioux touched her 
leg. He touched her from the legs down to her feet. She awoke but kept 
still, wondering whether it was a Crow or an enemy. As soon as she woke 
up, she awoke her husband. He did not care, thinking it was his comrades 
who were teasing her, but she knew it was a Sioux and was nervous. She 
trembled, while the enemy held her by the leg. She heard them whisper. 
They let her go. As soon as she was free, she got up and went under a pile 
of meat. She heard the enemies whispering outside the tent. She woke 
her husband again, but he did not believe her. She went to the rear of 
the tipi and peeped out from under the cover. They were not there. She 
went outside and reached in to get her boy, then went to the thicket where 
she had met the bear. The enemies were at the door, just wanting to get 
in. The husband still lay asleep. She went through the thick brush 
when her little boy woke up and cried. She scolded him and he ceased, 
but the Sioux heard it and said to one another, “There is a boy in camp, 
awake and crying.” But already they were away in the bushes. Still 
Acdi’cite was asleep. At last he awoke and looked for his wife. She 
was gone. He made medicine, took his gun and his knife. He knew some- 


_ thing had happened and was ready. The Sioux were at the camp, but they 


sent one man to get the rest of their party. Acdii’cite heard them coming, | 
making lots of noise. One of them struck the tipi. Acdiicite loaded his 


gun and went outside the tipi. One of the Sioux riding a roan horse struck 


the Crow who shot his horse in the chest. As he fell off, his horse stopped. 
The Crow ran, jumped on his horse, and drove off his enemies. Then he 
turned back to the big Crow camp. He entered it and hallooed. All the 
men got up. It was towards morning. They took their horses and went 
with this man. He brought them to his camp. He killed four Sioux, took 
three horses, struck coups, and wounded one, who was afterwards killed. 
He took his tipi back to the main camp. The next day he looked for his 
wife. He could not find her. The next day he asked the rest of the Crow 
to help him look for his wife. They brought her where they had butchered, 
built a fire, and cooked something for her to eat, for she had not eaten for 
three days. The little boy, seeing meat, kept asking for it. This woman 





1 Lowie, (f), 221. 
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said, “I saw you looking for me, but I did not go toward you because I am 
angry at my husband.” ‘They brought her home to her family. They 
wanted her to go back to her husband, but she did not like him any more 
and wanted to divorce him. She left him. 


CUNNING-MAN (BATS€’-WARA TSIa). 


iis 


Originally Cunning-man was one man, but later others also took the 
name. ‘The first Cunning-man knew the character of a man as soon as he 
saw him. He was wise and knew the future. Anyone would come to him 
to learn his fortune, for example, whom they were going to marry. 

Once an ugly young man had another very handsome man for his 
comrade. The latter arranged it with a pretty girl so she would marry his 
ugly friend, but after he had got them married he stole his friend’s wife. 
The plain man asked Cunning-man’s advice. He prepared a nice feast and 
invited him. “Father, please advise me how I can get even and steal his 
own wife.” Cunning-man thought for a while, then he said, “I have 
found out something for you to do. When they move camp, they are going 
to dig carrots. You shall keep two, and tie them together at the top. 
When they move to the final camp, follow the handsome man’s wife unno- 
ticed, dropping the carrots behind her, then look around, pick them up, 
turn aside, and eat them.’’ ‘The handsome man was always watching his 
comrade. The plain man did as he was bidden. His comrade noticed 
him and when he saw him picking something up, he thought his wife must 
have dropped it. That night he reproached his wife for dropping anything 
for that ugly man. “Here I stole his wife and you are feeding him; he is 
no good.” She wanted to know when she had done this. Cunning-man 
knew what would happen and bade the ugly man listen outside the tent 
to the couple’s conversation. The handsome man got angry and hit his 
wife over the head with a club so that she began to bleed. The ugly man 
reported to Cunning-man what he had heard. “'That’s just what I wanted,” 
said the old man. This girl’s mother ran to him asking him to come and 
help her daughter by doctoring her. He told her to look for a nice and 
perfectly round buffalo chip. He took it, crushed it fine, mixed it with fat 
and made a poultice, which he put right over the wound. He knew all this 
was going to happen, but asked what caused this wound. Her mother said, 
““My son-in-law stole the ugly man’s wife. During the moving my 
daughter’s husband saw her feeding him.’ She said, ‘Why should I feed 
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that poor man?’ Her husband thought she pitied him, and that is why 
he beat her.”’ - “ Why,” Cunning-man said, “send her to the poor man and 
let him marry her.” He came to doctor her again. The blood had all 
stopped, and she was getting well. He came the next evening. He 
removed the bandage and saw the wound was healing. ‘“ Women when they 
are maltreated on some man’s account naturally lean towards that man. 
I am going to give you advice now. Do as I tell you.” She said, “ Very 
well; what is it?” “You know the man you were clubbed for is not mar- 
ried. When it is dark, go to him.” She consented, calling him “father.” 
“Tell him to wait for me when it is dark.” He fixed her up again. He 
came to the ugly man who was in his brother’s tent. “Be very quiet, I 
killed her heart. We have killed her husband. She’ll come when it is 
dark.’ He went out. Cunning-man came in at dark. “I'll go over to 
doctor her and then shall come back.” He advised the young man to 
saddle a nice horse and get ready ten days’ rations for the eloping trip. 
“When you get back, nothing will be said:in camp about it, for all the 
people know he stole your wife.” He told the woman while doctoring her, 
“Your husband gave you great pain and besides he stole the ugly man’s 
wife. Now, get even and elope with the ugly man.” She told him she 
would get there in a little while with more clothing. The old man told 
the young man what she had said. The ugly man’s brother also urged 
her to elope and gave her powder and bullets and a brown horse. The old 
man went for the third time and stealthily got her out of the tent. She 
went out with him. He brought her to her lover, who had already saddled 
up. They rode double. Cunning-man told them to stay close to the 
camp and return after ten days. They went in the direction where the 
camp had been moved from. They went back and ate their meal very 
close to camp. - The woman suggested their going farther. “He nearly 
killed me, we had better move farther away.” They moved for three or 
four days and got up to some mountains. The man shot a deer with his 
gun. He was a very bad shot and got rid of all his ammunition, killing a 
single deer and a single rabbit. He had only two arrows left. They had a 
little hut to live in. His mistress got lean and the ugly man himself lay 
down on a rock to die. The next day he could hardly stand up to see 
whether his wife was still alive. He saw deer below him, also another man 
with an arrow pointing at the same deer. He saw this other man kill 
two deer there. The hunter gave the ugly man the entrails to take to his 
wife, both for her and for him to eat. The hunter was a dwarf. The 
dwarf gave him his bow and a quiver with arrows. He butchered the two 
deer. The ugly man called his wife, “ Hé’ha, you’ll live now.” She said, 
“No, I shall not.” He gave her blood from the paunch of the deer, and 
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she revived. Then she ate the entrails and got stronger. He built a fire 
and cooked for her. Then she was quite well. They lived there for some 
time. With the pygmy’s arrows he killed plenty of game. Once a foreign 
tribe camped nearby, and he stole plenty of horses from them and fled 
homewards for several days. He shot a buffalo on the road. He got 
near camp with his horses. He got into camp and heard Cunning-man 
saying, “That young man must have been killed.”” So the ugly man came 
to him and told him all about it. He bade him come where they were. 
Then he asked for his counsel, whether they would get clubbed or shot. 
“T brought all this herd from the enemy and I will give the handsome man 
five and you can pick out two.” “Thanks,” said he. “The camp said 
there was no use to run away, you merely reciprocated by stealing his wife. 
If you give him any horses, give him only two. Ill tell him.” They were 
glad to have him as their spokesman. Just at dawn he heralded, “The 
young man we missed has come back with lots of horses, he’ll give two to his 
wife’s former husband to reéstablish their friendship.’’ He told the hand- 
some man, who said it was all right, he had only been getting even, and he 
would feast them. He called him his tréipxek-a’ta. “I brought thirty 
horses, one pinto and another bay with white stripes, these two are for 
you,” said the young man. Cunning-man said, “Don’t think ill of each 
other. You have simply traded wives. All women are crazy anyway. 
Be as before.”’ 


1 (a). 


There was a young man who had parents and was well off. He had for 
his comrade a young man who was poor and lived with him. The poor 
boy got married to a young woman, and his friend gave her an elk dress 
and horses to her family. The couple camped with the rich man. This 
young woman was very good-looking and so the rich young man fell in love 
with her. After some time he took her away from his friend. He asked 


him not to do it, but he insisted. Then this young man whose wife had -’ 


been taken away went to live with his elder brother, who advised him to 
invite Cunning-man to eat and to give him clothing. He did so. They 
ate and got the moccasins and other gifts ready. Then several days later 
this elder brother told his wife to cook something. When she had done, 
the young man went to invite Cunning-man. They ate and smoked and 
told each other stories. When they were through, the young man gave 
him his belt and his breechcloth made from a Navajo blanket. Cunning- 
man took these and went home. A third time the young man asked his 
brother’s wife to get meat ready and brought it to Cunning-man, who was 
wondering what all this meant. He knew it was something about the 
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young man’s wife. He smoked. Then the young man gave him a shirt 
and a necklace. Some time after this the young man again told his sister- 
in-law to get something ready and invited Cunning-man. When he came, 
he said he had eaten four times and had received four presents. Cunning- 
man said to the young man that if he wanted some medicine he might have 
it. The young man did not speak. Cunning-man told him to call him the 
next day and went home. 3 

The next day Cunning-man came and brought all the medicine he had. 
He told the young man to spread out something, then when he had spread 
a blanket he laid his medicines on it. He told the young man to take a 
bath. When he had returned, Cunning-man made him bend over some 
incense he had made. Then he asked the young man to take any of the 
_ medicines he had. The young man told him he did not want any medicine, 
but wanted to do something about the wife of his friend, who had taken 
his wife. The old man asked what it was. He told him he wanted to make 
his comrade be afraid of him and that he wanted to be his wife’s lover. 
Theold man said that it was very easy. When they were going to move, 
the old man came to the young man’s tent and said he would start helping 
him. He might take away his wife when they camped, it was very easy. 
He told him when they were moving and women were digging turnips he 
should get five or six turnips, peel them off, and keep them. 

The camp was moved. The women were digging roots on the way. 
The young man asked his brother’s wife to dig him some turnips. So she 
dug him six turnips and he peeled them. He asked Cunning-man what to 
do next. The old man bade him follow his comrade’s wife. When she 
talked to him he was to drop the turnips on the ground, go a little further, 
then go back and pick the turnips up, step aside and eat them, that he must 
hide the turnips before dropping them, but not afterwards. The woman’s 
husband, he said, would see him when he did this. When he had brought 
the turnips the old man bade him go. He went and followed the young 
woman. She was driving some horses. Her husband had already noticed 
them. The young man came up behind the young woman. She said 
something to him. He dropped the turnips and stood still where he had 
dropped them. A little ways further he got off and picked up the turnips, 
went aside, ate the turnips and threw away what he did not eat. The hus- 
band saw all this and thought his wife had given turnips to the young man. 
When they camped, Cunning-man came to the young man and asked what 
he had done. The young man told him the husband had seen it. Cunning- 
man told him to go that night and sit by the horses in front of the young 
woman’s tent. He told him when he saw the husband returning at night 
he should get up before he entered and go away from that place, shouting 
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aloud. Then after the husband’s entrance he should stand outside and listen 
to what he would say to his wife. 

The young man went to the young woman’s lodge and sat among the 
horses tied there. He heard her husband singing with the others in camp. 
He stayed there till the man came home. The husband saw the young man 
sitting by the horses and rising to leave when he was about to goin. When 
he had gone a little ways farther, he stopped, gave a whoop, then went back 
and listened. The young woman asked her husband if he wanted to eat. 
He said he was full. He asked her why she had given turnips to the young 
man. She did not know what he meant. He told her it was the poor 
young man. His wife said she had had nothing to do with him. Her 
husband took up something and hit her on the head. Her head began to 
bleed and she cried and went out to her parents’ lodge. They asked what 
was the matter and she told them what had happened. Some of the people 
who heard this said it was well for the rich man had taken his friend’s wife 
too. ‘The young man came to the outside of the parents’ tipi.’ The bleed- 
ing did not stop, so they sent for Cunning-man, who doctored her head. 
When he was called he knew about what had happened. The next day he 
was brought again and doctored the spot where she had been struck. When 
through he went to the young man’s tipi, and told him they had done well 
so far, that he would say something to the young woman, and in the evening 
he would know. ‘That evening he treated the young woman again and told 
her that when a woman got into trouble she ought to do the same thing 
again. He told her to marry the young man, to have him for her lover, 
since her husband had hurt her for nothing. He told her it would be well 
for he was a good-looking man. The young woman did not know what to 
do. Cunning-man told her that that was the best thing for her to do. She 
told him she would do as he said and bade him tell the young man to wait 
for her that night, she was going to marry him. Cunning-man told her it 
was well, but the brothers of her husband might hurt her or make more 
trouble. “Get several moccasins and other things ready. I’ll tell the 
young man about it, and you'll go out and stay away from camp for about 
ten days. In the meantime I'll tell the brothers‘and your husband not to 
care.” The old man went to the young man. He told him the young 
woman was coming and wanted to marry him right there, but he had told 
her to stay away for ten days. He told him to get everything re 
blankets, a saddle, and a horse. He got everything ready. 

That night while he was lying down the young woman came to him. 
They rode double, turned back, and stayed in the woods. In the daytime 
they remained on a high hill and looked round; they had meat to eat. 
They stayed there for one or two days, then went right on. Every morning 
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they rode double and went on. The young man had killed a calf and they 
had meat enough. They kept on till they reached the mountains. They 
went to one of the cafions and built a shelter in it. There were plenty of 
elk and deer there but the young man could not kill any. He hunted for 
rabbits, but could not kill any. The calf was the only thing he had killed 
and they had eaten up all that meat.- He kept on hunting till he had only 
two more arrows, one more bullet, and powder for one shot. His wife was 
so hungry that she could not walk. He himself only walked with the aid 
of a cane. He went to some rocks close by, went on top, and lay. down. 
He cried. He lay there all night till the next morning, when he got up and 
sat down. He saw two antelope coming toward him, took his two arrows 
and got ready for them. While he was looking towards them, he saw the 
head of aman. When the antelope got close to the man, this man shot both 
with arrows. The young man thought he would go over there, whether it 
was an enemy or a Crow, so he approached the butchering man, who asked 
him, “Where do you come from? You look lean.” He called the man 
“elder brother,” and told him he had come with his wife,. who was in the 
woods nearby. Then the man told him he had seen him before, and twice 
gave him blood to drink from his hands, also feeding him two mouthfuls of 
the manifolds. He told him he would get over his weakness. “I have 
wanted to meet you. Take the blood to your wife and make her drink 
twice and take two mouthfuls of the manifolds. Your wife is still living.” 

This man skinned the two antelopes he had killed and did not give any 
of the meat to the young man there but told him to eat after he had got 
home, bidding him pack the game home. He thought he could never do it, 
but found the load very light. He came to his shelter, and seeing magpies 
flying out, he thought his wife was dead, but she was alive. He told her to 
get up for she would not die. _He made her drink of the blood and eat the 
manifolds. He cooked the ribs. The woman drank and ate and was as 
well as ever. She walked about and was able to cook. The young man 
wondered who his helper was. That night he dreamt and saw the man 
again. ‘The next morning he told his wife they would not die but live. 
She had taken a scraper along and tanned the two antelope hides. They 
ate up their meat, then the young man went hunting, where the antelope 
had been killed. After a little while he saw two antelopes come toward 
him. When they got close he killed them both with arrows. He did not 
skin them, but packed both to his shelter. He ate and cooked the blood. 
A few days later they were as well as ever. Again he went to hunt in the 
same place. He saw an eagle where he had killed before. He killed it. 
He came to two deer, killed and skinned one, and laid it by some thick brush, 
hid, and an eagle soon came and sat on the deer. He killed this eagle too, 
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cut off its tail and wings, and brought the two deer and two eagles home. 
The next day he went out hunting, came to the same place, and killed two 
more deer. While he was butchering, the man he had seen before told him 
not to come the next day, but the day following, and they would make some 
animals go over the rocks. So the young man went with his two deer. 
He got the skins ready and his wife tanned several of them. Two days 
later he went to the same place and saw many elk. The man came to him 
and told him to stay there and when the elk came towards him, he should 
shake arrows in the air and shout. He himself went and drove the elk 
towards the rocks. 'The young man stood on one side and screamed. The 
elk went over the cliff. Several hundred elk were thus killed. The man 
told the young man to skin the elk while he gathered the teeth for him. 
They skinned twenty elk that day and gathered several hundred teeth. 
He took some of the meat and the teeth to his shelter. The man told the 
young man to come back in the morning. The next morning he brought 
his wife and a horse and hauled all the skins to his shelter. Altogether they 
had about forty. They now had all the meat they wanted. In fixing all 
the hides, the young man helped his wife. When they were done, the young 
man went where the deer had been killed and saw two eagles. He killed 
them and brought them home. The next day he went to the same place 
and saw two mountain lions and killed them, skinned them, and brought 
home the skin. Again he went out, killed two more lions, took their skins, 
and brought them home. He had the lion skins tanned and put them away. 
He made holes in the elk teeth. The woman made herself an antelope dress 
and sewed on the elk teeth. All the hides were tanned and sewed together 
for a tipi cover. They did not have any lodge poles. He went and brought 
some cottonwoods and they had poles then. They did not live in the shelter 


any more, but moved to the tipi. She made screens of elkskin. One day . 


while out hunting he went away from the mountains. He sneaked up to 
some buffalo and came to two horses with a mule, all having ropes round 
their necks. He went on a hill, but saw no one. He killed two buffalo, 
skinned them, and took some meat and the hides and two horses home. He 
tanned the skins and made comforters. He killed more buffalo. The 
woman made a great many parfleches and now they had everything in camp 
except tipi poles. Both went and brought poles, not cottonwoods, but pines. 
They kept the two horses they had found. One night both lay together and 
the young man sang. When through, he asked his wife to go out on a war 
party with him. She told him he could do as he pleased. So the next day 
both started on horseback. They came to the Nez Percé camp. Both 
went down to the camp and took about fifty horses. When they started 
away from the camp it began to rain. They went till they came to where 
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there was no rain. Then they went up on the mountain, stayed there, and 
looked in the direction from which they had come. ‘They saw no one com- 
ing in pursuit. So they went to their tent. They had many pinto horses. 
One day while staying in the tent they heard shooting down below the river. 
They got upon a hill and saw a war party. Close to it were two men who 
had killed game and were taking it back to their party. These two men 
were afoot. They went nearer and the young man killed both with his 
arrows, and took their scalps and their property for spoils. They went to 
their tipi. The next morning the enemy came and saw their two companions 
killed and scalped, so they ran away. Some time after this they heard more 
shooting. Both went and saw another war party. When it had passed 
by, the two came up behind. The young man sneaked up, killed two men, 
and scalped them. They then ran away and came back to their tent where 
they tied all the scalps to the end of a lodge pole. In the fall they broke 
camp and moved in order to look for their people. 

One night when they had camped, the young man dreamt and saw the 
camp coming towards them, so the next morning he told his wife they should 
wait for the camp there. This morning he rode his horse and when he came 
to the next river he saw the camp and returned to inform his wife; he told her 
he would go to the camp that night. When it was dark, this young man 
went to the camp. His wife was with him, both were on horseback. ‘They 
came to the edge of the camp and when they heard the Foxes and Lump- 
woods sing they knew it was the Crow people. They returned. They 
were very eager to get back to their people, but the next day they did not 
move, but watched the camp from a high hill. The people killed some 
buffalo nearby. When all the hunters had returned, the couple went back 
to their tent. When they had done eating, it was dark. Then they broke 
camp and started toward the Crow. They camped a short distance from 
there. They fixed the inside of their tipi as well as they could and dressed 
up. The woman cooked plenty of meat and had lots of pemmican ready. 
At daylight the crier went through the camp and told them the buffalo were 
still there and they should get up. They got to the young man’s tent. 
They did not know who they were. The crier called Cunning-man and told 
him to come and see whose tent it was. The man and his wife heard the 
crier and prepared pemmican. No one came near the tent because they 
were afraid, for at the ends of the poles they had scalps. Cunning-man 
stood outside and asked who they were. The young man told him to come 
in, that he was a Crow. Cunning-man looked at the tent and the poles 
and seeing it was in Crow style he thought of the people who had gone away 
and since this young man was the only one missing he thought this must be 
he. He called out his name. The young man told him to enter for it was 
he. He came in and they gave him meat and pemmican. 
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Cunning-man ate, then he asked the young man where he had been. 
He told him how he had been in the mountains, had killed four enemies, 
gone on a war party, and brought horses. He gave him a gun he had taken 
from the enemy and a war-bonnet he had made. He gave him a horse 
and another for his wife. Cunning-man told him that was enough. The 
young man told Cunning-man to bring his comrade. Cunning-man 
brought him and his wife. They came in and also many relatives. The 
young man told his friend he and his wife had gone and brought horses and 
he might have ten of them. His friend would not take them and said they 
had exchanged wives, so all was well; he had felt badly because he thought 
they were dead. The young man gave them a horse apiece. The camp 
moved and the young couple went along with the other people. When 
they were going to move, they brought their horses to the camp. Cunning- 
man took two of them, the comrade also took the two horses given to him. 
They moved. The young man walked with his wife, and his brother drove 
the horses for him. He gave his brother ten horses, also some to his wife’s 
relatives. They camped. He went with his wife. The young man told 
his wife to invite Cunning-man to smoke and eat with him. When the old 


man came, the wife gave him pemmican. He ate and smoked. The young » 
man told him everything he had done. He told him how his wife struck | 


coups after him and how he had taken guns. He wanted to be a chief 
some day. 

The two comrades became friends as before. They camped and stayed 
together. The young man who first took the other’s wife feared his comrade 
as having medicine powers. They went on war parties together, killed 
enemies, brought horses, and always remained together. <A little while 


after this the young man’s wife had a child. When the boy grew up his 


father was the biggest chief in camp and was leader of the camp when 
moving. He painted his tipi with the picture of a man and always had 
scalps at the end of his poles. When his son became a young man, he gave 
him medicine, and the youth went out on war parties. His medicine was 
the dwarf. 


2. 


Cunning-man had a boy who went on the warpath. “You are not? 
very able, I’ll find a protector for you.”” There was a young man who was 
acting foolishly; he had an ictéxia hatskite (coupstick). He called him 
over. “Come in.” The young man pretended to stumble and made a 
hole through Cunning-man’s tipi. They gave him to eat and Cunning- 
man said, “ A war party is going out, I want you to go out too.” “It is well.” 
“You can go, the boy will go along soon too.”’ He had a bucket of water 
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hanging by the door, the young man pretended to stumble, and the water 
began to flow out of it. Cunning-man’s wife said, “Very good people you 
seem not to care for; instead you like this crazy boy.” “Keep quiet. 
That is his elder brother as it were (i’k-ice).”’!_ Cunning-man saw another 
young man with a big sheaf of arrows which he was shooting as he went 
along. “Come here, come in. My boy has no brother, I want you to go 
along with him. Have you any bow and arrows?”’ “Yes, many of them.” 
Then they packed their dogs and started out. His wife again made the 
remark: “Young men to whom you ought to pay attention you neglect; 
why did you make a brother for him of that crazy person?” “Keep still. 
About noon the enemy will surprise them. The coupstick man will not make 
a move to run. While they try to kill him, your child will come home.” 
They went out. It was noon. Game was killed and they had dinner. 
They were surprised by the enemy. The spear-holder stayed at the fire 
and made no sign of running. The enemy flocked toward him. His 
associates fled to the woods. The enemy killed the spear man and some 
of the others in the party. Others came back and reported to the camp 
that the whole party had been destroyed. The boy’s mother was going to 
mourn. “Don’t cry, old woman, your son’s brother is an able man.” 
So she did not cry. In the party there was a brave young man. Cunning- 
man invited him and fed him. When he had done eating, Cunning-man 
said, “Tell me the details of your war party.” “We were having dinner 
and were surprised. The spear-man stayed by the fire and was killed. 
The enemy flocked towards him, paying no attention to us. After killing 
him, they pursued us. We ran to the woods and those who were not swift 
were killed; the weaker ones were killed in the woods.” “Did you see my 
son?”? “When I saw them they were running to the thickest part of the 
trees and the enemy followed. His elder brother was behind him. The 
arrow-man tried to get the boys into the woods.” “Old woman, it is just 
as I thought; the boy will come back.’”’ As he said it, both came back and 
the boy had lots of meat with him. 


3. 


Cunning-man once slept on his back on a river bank. He saw an 
enemy above him looking for a place to shoot him. Cunning-man then 
began to tell a story to his wife about how he had once shot a bird. Mean- 
while he held his arrow as if illustrating his story with it. Then while 
the enemy was listening he suddenly let fly and shot him through the eye, 
killing him, and making him fall down. 

He was the great story teller of his time. 





1 j/k-e, his elder brother; kice — to imitate, quasi. 
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4. 


Cunning-man was the only war captain the people had. Everything 
we did was modeled on him. There were certain tribes called Carrot- 
eaters and Water-scrapers who were always fighting each other. It hap- 
pened they were at a certain distance from each other. Both ordered a 
scout to go up on the same peak. Just as the scouts got close, a big cloud 
came and it began to rain hard. One scout ran to one rock-shelter, the 
other to another. It rained till night. They could hardly peep out. 
It was very dark and one scout said, “I might as well sleep on the top.” 
So he lay down and was going to sleep there. The second scout came to 
the same rock and slept close by him. The first man saw him. The rain 
was still pouring down. He felt another gun. They lay by each other. 
By signs they communicated. They rubbed each other’s hands, asking, 
“What kind of a tribe are you?” One spat into the other’s hands and 
rubbed them, expressing the idea, “I am a Water-scraper.”” The other 
touched the ground, put his hand below, then rubbed his neck to indicate 
he was a Carrot-eater. One asked the other whether he was on the war- 
path. They agreed not to harm each other in the night. “Tomorrow 
_ we'll see what we shall do.” Each told the other he had lots of followers. 
They placed their knives away at the foot of the bed. They slept close to 
each other so that their bodies touched. They lay there till morning. 
The Water-scraper said, “Let us not kill each other, but let us gamble. 
Take sticks for the button game.’’ They bet their guns and the Water- 
scraper won the other’s gun. Then the Carrot-eater bet his powder sack 
against the gun, next his belt, and thus he lost all his clothes. “Look at me; 
I’ll bet part of my scalp.” The other staked everything he had won against 
the scalp. “If I win I’ll just take a little piece of the scalp to my friends.” 
The Carrot-eater won back all his property. He stripped the Water-scraper 
in the next part of the game. “Now, I’ll bet my scalp against all your 
property.” ‘The Water-scraper lost his scalp too. He asked for his mocca- 
sins and breechcloth back, and the other gave them to him. He lay on his 
belly and sang a few songs. He bade the other tie his hands. “You area 
man. ‘Take just a little bit. Don’t be scared of cutting it. Do it quickly, 
sitting on my back.”” He took his scalp. Blood streamed down the scalped 
man’s back. “You had better go now.” He told him to go to the hill, 
shake the scalp at him, and then go home. He did exactly as bidden. 
The scalped man had nothing but his moccasins and clout, and ran fast 


reg acne ree es ee i ee 


1 Itis not at all clear why the main part of this story is connected with the Cunning-man 
cycle. It rather recalls the motive of the Gamblers (p. 200). Cf. Lowie, (d), 218; Grinnell, 
63; Wissler and Duvall, 132. 
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towards his comrades. They asked him and he told them the scalper was 
not far and they should chase him on horseback. The scalper bade his 
own people, who were all afoot, to run away as their enemies were all 
horsed. In a very little while the scalped man got ready for a charge. 
He ran up on the ridge where the scalper had disappeared and charged down 
on him. He rode a fast horse ahead of the rest. He ran to the hill and the 
enemy retreated. The scalper was the last man in line, and loaded the 
gun he had won from his opponent. The scalped man counted coup on 
him. The scalper then shot and killed the other man. All the men on foot 
turned round to help their comrade. They killed another one. ‘Those on 
horseback stopped and retreated some distance. The scalper now found 
out it was the same man he had scalped. 

This is one of Cunning-man’s stories; it is considered a baitsitsiwe 
(tale). 

Cunning-man told the people not to wipe their anus with driftwood 
because they would only dirty themselves. “ Also don’t use buffalo chips, 
they crumble and keep it dirty, they’ll stick. Don’t use dirt, or you ll 
get it all on your hands. Use only two 'things,— the sagebrush and any 
wood that has its bark on.” ! 


5. 


A young man who coveted a young woman asked Cunning-man’s advice. 
“Tf you ever meet her alone, tell her you wish to marry her. If she con- 
sents, lie with her that night or run away with her the next morning.” 
‘The young man accordingly seized her. “What do you want?” “I want 
to marry you or only be your lover.” They married, but he went to another 
girl, asked her to be his mistress and lay with her. 

This is the origin of our present custom of keeping a mistress as well’as a 
wife. 


6. 


Cunning-man went where the people did not have enough to eat. They 
might have just a deer and he would go there and eat with them. One 
day all the people lacked wood. Cunning-man picked up a few sticks. 
There was a good-looking girl who had never been married. He was wonder- 
ing how he could get her for his son. Lots of people had tried to get her for 
their sons but she had refused in every case. The girl came along. Cun- 
ning-man gathered wood and talked to her: “Take this wood home and 
Sen On eye re tee EA A 


1 In a variant Cunning-man rejects driftwood, but recommends a dry buffalo chip as 
very cleanly. 
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leave it there, then come back and eat.” She went to Cunning-man’s 
tent to eat after taking the wood home. She entered and Cunning-man 
told her to sit over on the boy’s bed and eat. As soon as his wife gave her 
something to eat, he called out to the men to come over and smoke inside. 
All the old men came. All sat round the girl so she could not get out. She 
sat there eating. After they had smoked all went home and told everybody 
that the girl was married to Cunning-man’s boy. So he got his boy mar- 
ried to a good, kind, pretty girl. 


THE WoMAN WHO ESCAPED FROM THE ENEMY. 


There was a good-looking young man named Knife. He was not 
married. He went on a war party and caught horses. There was a girl 
called Comes-from-across. When Knife wanted to marry her, she refused 
him. She was a virtuous girl. The young man went on the warpath. 
Before he got back, this girl went sarvis-berrying. She was surprised by 
the enemy and was captured. When the young man came back after killing 
an enemy he was told that Comes-from-across had been captured. He 
took out his knife, chopped off his forefinger, and went to the mountains. 
He stayed there for a long time, then came home. Every once in a while 
he went to the mountains. His relatives told him, “ You wanted to marry 
her and she refused, she’s no relative of yours, it is not right for you to go 
through all this suffering.’ When the water was highest in the spring, 
he said: “Boys, make moccasins and let us go over where Comes-from- 
across is.” They started. They kept going and came to a big river. They 
saw the camp of the slave girl. The sun was very low. From the opposite 
side of the river he shouted. The people of the camp made a sign, “ What 
tribe are you?” “T am a Crow.” “Who are you?” » “TIT am Knife. 1g 
Comes-from-across in camp?” “Yes.” “Tell her to come; I want to 
talk to her.” They told her, and she came. He said: “TI tried to marry 
you and you refused, I suppose you have a poor husband now.” “The 
head chief is my husband.” “If you come back, will you marry me?” 
“Yes, if anything happens so that I go home, it shall be so.” She added, 
“You have talked to me now, the young men are already swimming the 
river after you.” So he went into the woods and got away. 

His companions got angry, because he had taken them a long distance 
without getting horses or other booty. The woman told him, “Some of 
our people who were prisoners have run away, try to find them.” He did. 
so and brought them back. He was in camp for a long time. In the fall, 
when the water was shallow, he said, “N ow, I'll fetch a pinto and have 
Comes-from-across ride her. Boys, have moccasins made, the last time 
you were angry because we got no horses. This time I'll let you do it.” 
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At the head of the Yellowstone they came to a Nez Percé camp and stole 
lots of horses. Knife said: “I might get home first or Comes-from-across 
might get there ahead of us.” He came to where the camp was, but no one 
was there; they had moved. He got home to his camp. He lay down the 
next night. The girl had come home. She had looked for Knife. She saw 
him leaning back and went to him. He asked, “What isit?” “Come out.” 
“Even if I should go out, you would not be Comes-across.” “I am she.” 
He went out. She said, “I brought a horse for you, come.” Knife took 
a fine pinto from her. He went back, her dress was wrinkled; he told 
her to undress, gave her new clothes, and painted her up. He went 
outside and sang a glad-song: “What you were waiting for, has come 
back. I feel like laughing.” He announced that Comes-from-across was 
home. The people came to see her and saw it was she. So her father 
and mother wanted to take her but she refused, saying Knife was her 
husband. “How did you get away?” “My husband had a lot of hunters 
and always kept close watch over me. That horse I brought is his best 
horse, the one I always ride. Close to the camp was a buffalo-chase. I 
told my husband to go there, and he went. He came to the place of the 
buffalo-killing and began to eat. He had’a young brother, who was the 
third in our party. In the middle of the butchering I got thirsty. There 
was a little coulée with water in it. I told my husband, and he cut off a 
sack of paunch from a buffalo and gave it to me. I told him I was thirsty 
and had-no way to escape anyhow. He believed me but told the men to 
watch me. He went over a little ridge. A young calf stood by. He told 
his brother to kill the young buffalo, that I wanted to eat its guts. The 
boy chased the calf, but it disappeared on one side, where my husband was. 
The water was rather far off. The buffalo was pursued by the boy. On 
the side of the coulée I thought no one would see me and I could make my 
escape. I cinched my saddle, mounted, and looked round. No one seemed 
to recognize me. I went down the coulée and made my escape. I passed 
the camp. I saw a little knoll there and’saw the people go for the moun- 
tains. Where I went no one followed, all went to the mountains. I got 
away, circled round, and came here.” 


ADVENTURES WITH BUFFALO. 
se 


_ A young man was hunting deer and buffalo. He saw a bull standing up. 
He sneaked up in a coulée and when he got close he shot at him. The 
buffalo raised his tail and looked for him without running away. He shot 
him again. Again he shot him. The fourth time he shot him. Then the 
bull got furious. None of the shots hurt him. The Crow got out of his 
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hiding-place and was going to shoot him again. The buffalo saw it and 
came towards him. The Indian ran to his horse, got on, and fled, pursued 
by the buffalo. He came to a cliff, got off, and went into a cleft in the rocks. 
The buffalo came and drove his horse away. Then he got to the cliff and 
thought the buffalo could not follow, so he ran to a creek, turned, and saw 
the buffalo. It went to the end of the cliff and came towards him. When 
he saw the buffalo coming for him, he got to the river, but the bank was too 
high to jump. There was a tree hanging over. He climbed the tree and 
sat there. The buffalo came to the tree, looked up and saw him, got back, 
rolled in the dirt, and came to the tree, which was a bigone. He hooked it 
and knocked off its bark. He hooked off the bark four times. Then he 
rolled in the dirt again and red paint flew up from where he had wallowed. 
Now the man was ready for him with his arrows. The buffalo came to the 
tree, hooked it twice, and at the same time the Crow shot him in the side, 
but the arrow glanced off as if he had shot at a stone. He did not shoot 
any more, seeing he could not do anything. The buffalo hooked the tree 
several times and rolled in the dirt. Then red paint did not fly any more, 
but dirt flew. He came towards the tree, walked up, hooked the tree, then 
went back and came faster toward the tree than before. The man kept 
crying and begging. The fourth time he rolled in the dust, and white clay 
flew up. He hooked the tree. Bigger chips flew off now. The Indian 
kept on begging and crying. He cried till he was hoarse. He wondered 
how he could get away. The place where the buffalo hooked the tree was 
getting worn away. All this time the man kept begging for mercy the 
buffalo was rolling on the ground and lay there. After a while he came under 
the tree. When he got there he did not hook it, but looked at the man, 
and went away to his wallow. He looked back and saw the man on the tree, 
went way off, turned, and looked back. The man saw that the buffalo 
had painted his eyes white and had a buffalo tail round its neck and its eyes 
painted white. The roan rolled on the ground, got up and turned into a 
black horse painted in the same way and with a tail round the neck. This 
black horse rolled and changed into a bay horse. It had eyes painted white 
and a buffalo tail round the neck. This bay stood and rolled in the dust 
and turned into a gray horse, which stood still, then went the other way. 
When it was far off it turned into a buffalo again. It stood on the hilltop. 
The Indian climbed down the tree and stealthily went home. 
This man died recently; he lived on the Big Horn. 


as 


An Indian was hunting buffalo. He saw one and sneaked up toit. He 
came to a washed out trail and crawled up close. A buffalo was lying down. 
At the noise it stood up and looked at him. He shot the buffalo. It 
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pawed the ground, raised its tail, and came toward the man who lay in the 
trail which had been washed out. It hooked dirt over the man and tried to 
make the ground even with-him. While digging down the man dug with 
his knife and made the place still deeper. After the buffalo found he could 
not hook the man he stuck his head down where the man was and licked 
him till he wore his shirt off. He kept licking his skin till it was worn off. 
The man began to cry. When the buffalo had worn his skin off, the blood 
began to run. The man cried and begged for mercy. After a while the 
buffalo stood over him and made water, which burnt like fire. He went 
away. The Indian lay there for a while, peeped out, and saw the buffalo 
a little way off. It went back again, then he heard somebody singing. 

He peeped out and saw a man riding a black horse painted with white 
‘clay; his own face was painted with white clay, he wore a buffalo cap with 
horns and feathers at the back, he held a spear with a buffalo tail tied to it 
and was singing. While he was looking at him, the horseman started for 
the rocks close by. The rocks began to shoot at the rider. He went and 
stuck his spear in one rock and turned back. Then the Crow heard cheers 
and shooting from the rocks. When he came back, he sang another song 
and came to the rocks. The rocks shot again and smoke came out. He did 
not stick in his spear, but struck the rocks and turned aside. Then he 
turned, and sang another song. He wore a black calfskin shirt, fringed at 
the sleeve, and carried a shield with a buffalo shown in the middle. When he 
started toward the rocks, the rocks turned into people. He went and stuck 
one with his spear and went back. He said, “This is the way I am.” 
When he came back to where he had been he talked to the Crow, told him 
to look at him, sang another song, and went to the rocks transformed into 
people. He struck one and turned back. When he came, the rider asked 
the man if he had seen him. He said he had. He rode round several times 
and went off. The sore on the Crow’s back did not hurt any more. He did 
not know how the horseman changed into a buffalo and stood there. While 
the buffalo was walking away, he kept looking at him.- The buffalo went 
to where a buffalo had died and stood there. While the Crow was looking, 
the buffalo vanished. The man looked and thought it was the ghost of the 
dead buffalo he had seen. 

This happened before my time. The medicine belongs to Shows-a-fish 
and Knows-his-coups. 
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HISTORICAL TRADITIONS. 


THE SEPARATION OF THE CROW AND HIpDATSA. 


1, 


The ancient Crow and Hidatsa Indians were living together. One 
chief was named Has-a-tattooed-face (i’s-arpi-wice); the name of the other 
was New-moon-face (1’s-piretsiré‘-wice). A buffalo bull was swimming 
on the other side of the Missouri; he got to the near side; they killed him. 
They butchered him, they would not give any of the manifolds to the Crow 
division. This New-moon-face’s party got offended; they went off till 
they came to the mountains. The Hidatsa went in another direction, they 
came to raise corn and pumpkins! 

A Crow said: “Way off there they (supernatural beings) have given me 
something (in a dream); I’ll go there. I hear they are winning horses. 
They are giving me something, I am going there.” He went away and 
climbed a hill, then he saw a mountain. “They want me to stay at the 
foot,” he said, “they are giving me something, I’ll set out and go.’ He 
went. On the side of the mountain a star was shining. He took it and 
brought it home, wrapped it up and showed it to no one. After a while the 
fresh grass began to come up. Then in a clearing in a cottonwood grove 
he planted it,” keeping some. It grew. He harvested it, he gave some to 
four persons. “Thus we shall be people!” he said, “plant it in the ground, 
and when it grows give some to four persons and get paid for it. Thus we 
shall not be poor.” It remained thus until this day. This man who first 
owned it lived to be very old, his skin was torn with age when he died. 
Thereafter people raised it till this day. 


vane 


The Crow Indians were staying on this side of the River. When a 
buffalo came, the Hidatsa killed it on their side. They did not give the 
Crow any part of the stomach. A young man was on the other side, he 
went among the Hidatsa. When he came home, his wife was crying. 
“What is the matter?” he asked. “These people brought some meat from 
the inside, they have not given me any.” “Let us go,” he said. He went 
with his wife and entered his elder brother’s lodge. “What is the matter?” 


“They brought meat to the place where we live, but did not give any of it 
Se ae ee ee ee ee 


1 The Hidatsa account for the separation in similar fashion. 
2 'That is, the sacred Tobacco, which is identified with the stars. 
3 From a text. 
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to this woman, that is why we have come.”’ The host said to his wife: 
“Have you any meat left: if there is any left, cook it for them, they will 
eat.” They ate and stayed there. This man’s comrade came to him. 
“Let us go away from the river, miréipaxek- ata, and talk over everything.” 
Then in the night they sat down away from the river. “How is it?” he 
asked. “ Mirtipxek-data, I do not like those people, that is what I wish to 
tell you.” “Yes, go on.” “ Mirtiprek-ata, I do not like those people. 
Let us move camp without them. We'll go upstream and get to the moun- 


tains.” “Very well, let us go. Come to our chief, we will tell him.” 
“Yes.” They came and entered the chief’s lodge. “Go over there,” he 
said. They went to the rear and sat down. “Elder brother, we have come 


to tell you something.” “Yes, go on!” “Well, elder brother, I do not 
like those people, that is what I wish to tell you.” “Yes,” he answered. 
“Well, elder brother, break camp with us, take us to the mountains. We'll 
go up that Yellowstone River if you wish to do it.” “Yes,” he said. In 
the evening I'll call in the men. ‘These two young men have had some- 
thing on their minds, think about it,’ I shall say.” “ Very well,” they said. 
“After a while, when you come, I’ll tell you.” After a while the chief 
said, “Make both those young men come.”” They came, entered his lodge, 
and sat down in the rear. ‘“ What you have in your hearts, why do you say 
it?” he asked. “Elder brother, on the mountains we shall be afoot and 
drive animals towards the rocks; we’ll hunt and have food by driving them 
towards the rocks,” they said. “Elder brother,” they added, “without 
those people we will hide and go. In the night, when those people are 
asleep, we'll break camp.and scatter in all directions, farther on we will 
meet.” 

- While the other people were asleep, they broke camp and went in all | 
directions. Beyond that place they met. The next morning when the 
people in camp woke up, a great many lodges had disappeared. “These 
people are like ghosts,’ they said. Their young men tracked them but 
could not find the tracks and returned. Some said, “ You did not give to 
the Crow any part of the stomach of that buffalo you killed. I heard they 
were going to move; they have done so.” 

When the people who had moved away in different directions had met 
again, these two young men came to the chief. “What is it?” he asked. 
“Elder brother, we shall walk in front of you on this mountain and keep 
on the lookout for buffalo that seem to be easily hunted.” These young 
men went in advance of these numerous people. When they saw buffalo 
that looked like easy game they came up to them and killed them with rocks 
or anything else. They came on and reached the mountains. They came 
to this place. Here they lived till their children had grown up to be young 
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men.: The Crow were on foot at the base of the mountains. They went on 
war parties in different directions and continually brought horses till at last 
they had an abundance of them. When all who had gone away to the foot 
of the mountains had died, their children were adult and stayed in the same 
place. 

Once some young Hidatsa men went on a war party and got to these 
mountains. Their people did not know where they had gone. When they 
looked around these mountains they espied a great many hunters, who were 
coming home with game going up the Lodge Grass Creek. At night they 
went. “We'll take some horses.” They came and heard the noise from 
the Crow tipis. They sat down. Two young Hidatsa men were sent: 
“Steal some of their horses and bring them.” These two got close to the 
camp when they heard a woman crying out from the river. She was talking 
continually. “Let us go on, we'll go up close to her,” they said. When they 
got nearer, they heard her talking plainly. “Why, boy, she is one of our 
people. Come, we'll get to our party and tell them. ‘Many of the people 
disappeared,’ they said. It must be true.” They returned and told the 
rest of their party. “Did you really hear her speak?” they asked. “We 
heard her.” “What did she say?” they asked. “She said, ‘My dear 
brothers and sisters (bakipka‘ta), I am poor,’” they said. “Very well, 
it has been said that half the Crow disappeared, those must be the ones,” 
they said. “Well, again do two of you go. Before we here were born half 
the Crow disappeared, it must be they. You two, go, peep into the tipis, 
listen to their talk, know it well.” These two went and got to the camp. 
There they heard children talking. In the camp there was beating of drunis. 
“Let us go and see what is going on,” they said. They went there. There 
was a big tent with a tremendous crowd of spectators. They were mixing 
Tobacco. When they got among the onlookers they could hear them talking 
plainly. “Let us go; they are Crow Indians, we’ll tell our party.” They 
ran back. Again they said, “ You two, go and peep into all the tipis, know 
it well.” When they-peeped in, they saw the buffalo pillows and tipi poles 
in the Crow fashion. “Outside the tent there were things hanging from a 
tripod. We peeped into the tipis; what we saw looked like women’s elk- 
tooth dresses, apparently of buckskin.” “Well, these are Crow Indians. 


Let us go and sing at the edge of the camp. I wonder whether they will kill 


us off?” 

When they got close to the camp they sang songs. The Crow Indians 
said, “They are singing.” They kept still. “My dear friends,” the 
Hidatsa said in their own tongue. They ran towards them but had not 
come quite up to them when the Crow said, “Stop!”? Then ‘they stopped. 
“How do you know us?”” “We came near your tents and heard you speak. 
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‘Half of the old people disappeared, it is said, it must be they,’ we said. 
Those who were offended and broke camp are all gone. Our mothers and 
fathers told us how these were insulted and separated. ‘My mother who 
was offended and left, her name they call,’ they said. On this side they 
looked for her.” ‘After a while the Crow said, “They are our relatives, let 
them come.” Then at last they received them and they lived there, not 
going home.! 

After a long time the Hidatsa said, “Our people will think all of us have 
been killed.”’” So they went home. Before they left, the Crow young men 
packed their horses and went. Half of the Hidatsa did not go home but 
got married in the Crow camp. When an Hidatsa war captain went home, 
some went with him, others stayed. The Crow gave horses to all the re- 
turning Hidatsa. The Crow who went with the Hidatsa found these people 
doing much gardening. They made earth-lodges and had plenty of corn. 
When the Crow came home, they brought much corn, squashes, beans, 
black bapéc (?), and tobacco. There was no white man near yet. 

Thus they found each other. From that time until today they have 
regarded each other as relatives. In the summer and winter the Crow 
would pack their horses, go to the Hidatsa and bring corn. 


ORIGIN OF THE U/wutack CLAN.? 


Old-Man-Coyote told men and women to marry. They had a large 
number of children. Then later there was an orphan, who was poor and 
uncared for. Once there was a big fire. The boy got hold of some grease 
while many Indians were round there. He spat and his spittle fell on the 
fire. His saliva was mixed with the fat and started up the fire. The 
Indians laughed and said, “ Your spittle must be greasy.” When he mar- 
ried later, and his children had done anything wrong, they were called 
i’wutace (Greasy-inside-their-mouths). 


How THE S1IouX AND CROW MADE PEACE. 


A Crow camp had been destroyed. All the young men were out hunting 
buffalo at the time. The enemy took the chief’s wife and son. The chiet 
had a brother, whose son was also taken. When the young men came back 
from the mountains, they found their camp destroyed. They looked for 
the dead. Some of the women who had hidden in the woods came out, 
and all the survivors went away. 





1 Several sentences in the text are rather obscure. 
2 For other clan traditions see Lowie, (b), 200 and (c), 54. 
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The men went to fast and cry. The wife of the chief had been captured 
by a very ugly Sioux, who married her. When the Sioux war party got 
close to their camp, they counted their captives. While they were doing 
this, some said they had seen the foot of a woman sticking out of a certain 
lodge. Some went and asked its owner, who was outside, but he told them 
there was no woman. They opened the door, and saw this woman inside. 
Then her captor told them he had married her. This woman was very good- 
looking. The captain of the war party killed the man and married her 
himself. They got back to the Sioux camp. The Sioux who married the 
woman told his tribesmen that the man killed by him had been killed by the 
enemy. One of the Crow boys got hurt and matter came from his eyes. The 
two boys stayed in the Sioux camp for a long time. One of them, when 
hungry, took sinew and chewed it. The other boys named him Eats-the- 
sinew. When the Sioux camped they counted their captives and the Crow 
woman asked the man to take her son back. While all the captives were 
seated in a row, she was asked to pick him out. She went to look for him, 
but could not find him, for the matter was flowing from his eyes, which 
were swollen up. When the boy saw his mother coming, he ran up to her, 
but she did not recognize him. She questioned him, and he said it was he. 
She took him to her own lodge. The son of the chief’s brother usually 
camped with the other boys. The two boys were brothers, being owned by 
Sioux brothers besides being Crow brothers.!. They played with the Sioux 
boys til they were young men. They would herd their owners’ horses 
together. The younger one begged the other to run a gray horse reputed 
to be fast. The elder would not do it. The younger begged him till at 
last the elder one got angry and ran with it. It got stuck in a hole, fell and 
broke its leg. The two boys cried, for they were captives. Then they 
drove the horses far away from the camp. The Sioux looked for them for 
six or seven days, till one Sioux went on a mountain and saw many horses. 
When he came to the horses, he found the two boys with them. He went 
back and told the Sioux, who took them back to the camp. The chief’s 
brother wanted to kill his slave, but the chief gave him a horse and asked 


him not to do so, but he refused to take it. He refused two horses till he ~ 


was offered four. Nevertheless he wanted to kill the boy. The other boy 
cried when they were brought back. He told his owner that if the Sioux 
killed the boy he wanted to be killed too. The chief told his brother to kill 
the two boys and the woman and himself. Then he desisted, saying he would 
give them no more trouble and that all was well. While the boys were out 
with horses, the Sun and the Morningstar had adopted them, but they told 





1 The sons of brothers are regarded as brothers by the Crow. 
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no one about it. When they were young men they went out on a war party 
and asked their mother to make moccasins. She did. They started out. 
After a while they came back, bringing horses. They kept on going on 
parties with the Sioux till Eats-sinew (batsii’a-rucic) became a captain. 
Kats-sinew became a chief. He was flirting with girls; he had many 
sweethearts. While seated outside a small tipi one day looking for girls, 
he heard an old man inside telling stories. “ Eats-sinew is a captive Crow. 
His brother and mother are also Crow. He got his name from chewing 
sinew.” When he heard this he listened to the rest of the story and did not 
look for girls any more, but went to his tipi and lay down. The next day 
he did not get up, though he was called several times, till the sun was low. 
His mother asked him what was the matter. Then she told him he was a 
Crow, and so was his brother. When his stepfather came home, the 
woman told him the reason why her son lay down so long. The Sioux went 
over to the tent with a gun and killed the old man who had been telling 
stories; the old man’s relatives did nothing, being afraid of the chief. 

One day Eats-sinew told his Sioux father to tend the horses. Before 
going off, he told his mother to cook lots of meat and when she had done 
so, he asked his brother to tell all the Crow captives to come to his tent. 
They came. Some did not know they were Crow, having been young when 
captured. When they were through eating, they asked the man what he 
wanted. He asked them one by one whether they knew they were Crow. 
He told them they ought to try to see the Crow. “Instead of that some of 
you are married; I am going to see the Crow.” They asked him how he 
knew they were all Crow Indians. He said the old man his father killed 
had told the story. 

Some time after this the two boys went out looking for the Crow Indians. 
Both rode mules and each led a horse; they took war-bonnets and clothing 
with them. ‘Then the Sioux father said he could do nothing for they were 
grown up and had medicine. Their mother had told them the name of their 
father. The older boy had not forgotten Crow; the younger boy knew only 
afew words. They were dressed like Sioux. When they got close to the 
camp, the Crow came up to them. When he got close he saw they were 
Sioux and ran away. The older one called him to come on. He came and 
stopped on horseback. He was afraid of them. The elder boy told their 
fathers’ Crow names. The Crow told them their fathers were still living 
and showed them the tipi. He went to the camp and told the fathers of the 
boys their sons had come back. The two fathers and many others came and 
took them back to camp. The boys told them all that had happened. 
The father of one of the boys asked whether his mother was still living. He 
told him she was. ‘They lived in camp for a long time till the younger boy 
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knew the Crow language pretty well. The older boy asked his younger 
brother to go back to the Sioux camp. 

Eats-sinews told his father he was going back to the Sioux, but would 
come back some time. When ready to start, both rode and led pinto 
horses, fixed their hair like Crow Indians, and wore their hair in the back 
after the Crow fashion. They had beaded blankets of Navajo make and 
breechcloths, and used a Crow saddle. Thus they went back to the Sioux. 
When they got near, the Sioux thought they were Crow Indians from a 
distance, and sent one man out to look at them. When close, he thought 
they were Crow Indians and ran back. They called to him and told him who 
they were. He did not listen, but went back to camp, telling their father 
they looked like Crow. Then their father came and took both back to 
camp. All the women and men looked at them. They got off at the door 
of the chief’s tipi and went in. The chief saw the boy looked very hand- 
some dressed as a Crow. He asked whether he was going back. He said 
he was and told him that was the Crow dress. The chief said he would go 
with him when he went again. The boy told his Sioux father he should go 
to the Crow with him and the whole camp; they should not fight any more, 
but be in peace so he could go from one tribe to another. - So the Sioux went 
through camp and said he would move towards the Crow camp. Soon after 
this they moved. The Sioux liked the plan. Those who had no horses 
stayed behind, the rest started and sent out scouts for the Crow till they got 
close to the Crow camp. Both the two Crow boys went to the Crow camp. 
Their Sioux father gave each a mule to give to their own fathers. He told 
the people to move some place where there was plenty of level ground. The 
boys told the Crow the Sioux were coming to camp with them. Both went 
back to the Sioux and told them how far the Crow camp was. When they 
got close to the Crow, one boy went to the Crow camp at night and said 
the next day they would camp together. He returned to the Sioux the same 
night. The next day they came to the Crow camp, led by their chief. | 

The two Crow fathers met the Sioux leader and all three together walked 
to the Crow camp. The Sioux camped next to the Crow. All the Sioux 
went together, and the Crow gave them horses and other presents. The 
Sioux had camped with the Crow whose wife he had taken away, but the 
Crow did not recognize her dressed in Sioux costume. The Crow and Sioux 
all mixed up then. Then the Sioux chief invited other Crow Indians to eat 
in his tent. The Crow chief was also there. When done eating, they went 


out. The Sioux told the Crow chief to stay. He said he would give back ~ 


his wife to him, also all the horses and tents that belonged to her, so all were 
to be his. The Crow told him he might have his own tent and whatever 
was in it; the Sioux had two wives; one was this Crow woman. The Sioux 
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woman moved into the tipi of the Crow. When the Sioux saw this, they 
liked it. The two tribes stayed together for about ten days, then the 
Sioux went away. The Crow gave half their wives to the Sioux. This was 
the first time the Crow and Sioux made peace. 


Tore PEACE BETWEEN THE N&Ez PERCE AND THE HrpatTsa. 


An Hidatsa went on a war party. He came to a mountain and climbed 
it. He got to a high peak, where he saw a little boy herding horses. He 
returned to the rest of his party. The whole party sneaked up to the horses. 
When they were close, all saw the'little boy. The captain and his younger 
brother went towards this boy. He did not run away. They took him 
and all the horses to the Hidatsa. The boy lived among them till he was a 
young man. He was a Nez Percé. His father cried and mourned, not 
knowing where his son and horses had gone to. He fasted on the moun- 

,tains till something told him his son had been taken to a Missouri River 
camp. The father said he would go after his boy. He told his people to 
wait for him till he came back. 

He started in the fall on his way to the Hidatsa. He drove several 

_ horses with him. They took him to the chief’s lodge. The young man did 
not know his father. He asked him whether they had taken his son on the 
mountains. Then the chief told him he had taken plenty of horses on the 
‘mountain and a little boy. The Nez Percé said it was his child. He asked 
what the chief thought about it. The chief said he loved him and had 
adopted him as his child. The Nez Percé gave the Hidatsa the horses he 
had brought, then he went home. The Hidatsa gave him some presents, 
but he went home without his son. 

_ When he came back to the Nez Percé camp, he told the people his child 
was on the Missouri River and he was going there. After a while he started 
with many Nez Percé men and women to buy back his boy. When they 
had come quite close to the camp, Hidatsa men went out to meet them and 
found they were Nez Percé. When they came to the edge of the camp, all 
the Nez Percé rode horses and ran round the camp. They came to the 
captain of the war party that had taken the boy and gave him their horses. 
The women brought roots and berries and gave them to this man. The 
Hidatsa asked the Nez Percé what they had come for. He told them he 
wanted his boy back. The boy’s mother wanted to cry when she saw her 
boy, but her husband did not let her. Then the man asked the boy whether 
he recollected the time he had taken him. He told him the man who was 
giving away horses was his own father and asked the boy whether he wanted 
to go. The boy said he did not want to go, but the Hidatsa coaxed him till 
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he consented. Then the Hidatsa chief gave the horses away to other men, 
and they gave horses to the Nez Percé. This Nez Percé had a Hidatsa 
friend. This Hidatsa told the boy that the Nez Percé camp was near and 
that they would come back next fall. He told him to go along, so they went. 
The Nez Percé boy’s comrade went along with them. The next fall the 
boy wanted to go back to his Hidatsa adopter, so his own father took them 
with many other Nez Percé Indians. They got to the Hidatsa, ran through 
the camp on horseback, and gave horses to the Hidatsa. The Nez Percé 
gave several horses to the Hidatsa father of the boy. The boy’s Hidatsa 
friend came along. They stayed about ten days. The boy asked his 
Hidatsa father what he should do, stay with him or go with his Nez Percé 
father. The Hidatsa told him to do as he pleased, so he went with his Nez 
Percé father. 

The Hidatsa gave the Nez Percé corn and other food. The Hidatsa 
father gave the boy some horses, then he went with his own father. His 
- Hidatsa friend went along again. The Nez Percé told the Hidatsa he would 


come there next fall. When they came again, the two boys had married 


Nez Percé women. The next fall the Hidatsa comrade told his friend to 
ask his father to go to the Hidatsa. Then the father came with the two 
young men and their wives to the Hidatsa and stayed there a while. When 
they went back, the Hidatsa gave them corn and other presents. Again 
the Nez Percé told them he would come back and see them the next fall. 
‘The next fall the Nez Percé people came with the boy and all the people 
camped with the Hidatsa. Then they gave each other presents and hence- 
forth they were not enemies any more. 


THe FLATHEAD ADOPTED BY HIDATSA. 


A war party coming from the Hidatsa went up the Yellowstone and 
proceeded to the site of Butte. They went over the mountains, came to 
a tipi and next to it saw lots of horses. They attacked the tipi; only a 
woman and a child were there. They killed the woman, and took the child 
and horses. ‘They went down the Yellowstone and got home. They gave 
the child to their chief. It was raised there and became a young man. The 


husband of the woman came home from the hunt, and found his wife dead - 


and his child gone. He was a Flathead. He tried to find out what tribe 
had killed his wife, but failed. 

When the boy had grown to be a young man, the man found out some- 
how that the Hidatsa had taken his boy. He went to the Musselshell River. 
He took good horses, made his way to the Hidatsa, and wanted to buy back 
this child. The people showed him how the land lay and he made his way 
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there: He came to a hill and flashed lights over to the Hidatsa camp. 
“These people must not be enemies, since they flash lights.” | 

They met. The Hidatsa found they were Flathead and brought them to 
their tipis. “Who has adopted my boy?” “ The.chief.” He gave all the 
horses to the chief’s daughter, driving them to her door. The chief took 
the horses. The chief said, “Now we brought your boy from afar and I 
love him. You won’t give him the care I do.” He would not give him up. 
He gave the horses to the boy, and his father went off crying. The young 
man saw a buffalo. He came back from the hunt. The young man had a 
good blue horse. He told his comrade his father had brought plenty of 
horses but had gone back crying. “I feel bad about it, I am thinking of 
going away.” “Do as you please.” He dismounted to tie up his meat, 
then rode on one of the horses he was leading. He-shook his comrade’s 
hands. “They can’t be very far, I'll overtake them. “Take that horse 
with meat on to my family.” He got on his-father’s trail. They camped 
at the mouth of the Powder River. He came on to the Musselshell. He 
stayed among the Flathead tribe and became a chief. 


LITTLE-HEAD AND BULL-SNAKE. 


Forty-one years ago the Indians were moving down the Big Horn while 
the Sioux were on the Little Horn. The water of the Big Horn was deep. 
Some young men went out on the warpath. The Sioux moved and came to 
a little creek, the Rosebud. The young Crow men raided their horses. 
The Sioux were not asleep, they said, “Crow, come over, we'll smoke.” 
They were heard saying this at night. The Crow stayed at the edge of the 
camp till dawn. So all the rest ran away, only Little-head and Bull-snake 
remained. They said, “Let us go to the camp, cut two horses, and escape.” 
They went into the camp and looked at the good horses there. On account 
of the daylight the Sioux knew of their advent and drove them away. ‘There 
were no big trees, only a small place to go to for shelter. They went there. 
The Sioux began shooting, but they got to the trees before that. The 
young Sioux and their women surrounded the place of refuge. ‘The women 
shouted. ‘The old men were singing praise songs. The shelter was a very 
poor one, so the Sioux were confident of catching them and said, “Let us 
wait till broad daylight, so we can see who makes the first strike.’ Little- 
head said, “Do you think you would rather live or die?” Bull-snake 
answered, “I should rather live, but how can we? We are completely 
surrounded.” Little-head said, “If we die, it would not be good. Hold on 
to my back and close your eyes.” He stood up and held on to his back. 
When they had stood up, Bull-snake got scared, seeing the Sioux, and 
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dropped down. “Do you want to die? That is the reason you let me go.” 
He got up again and held on to his back. Little-head began to sing. Across 
the creek was a hill and when Bull-snake opened his eyes he found himself 
there. He did not know how he got there. He looked back and saw the 
Sioux still surrounding the same place. They rolled over and got away. 
They heard shooting back there. Bull-snake did not know how he was 
taken away, whether by some underground passage or through the air. 
They got back to the: Crow camp below the mouth of the Little Horn. 
Little-head said, “I do not know how to swim.” The other was a good 
swimmer. They got two forked logs, made a raft of it, and put their cloth- 
ing on it. Bull-snake said, “Hold on to the raft, and I’ll swim with it.” 
They swam thus. Little-head said, “The water is shallow.” He was just 
walking the water. Bull-snake thought the water was shallow and tried to 
get a footing, but went under. When he got up again, he still saw his mate 
treading water. Little-head said, “The water is shallow, why are you 
swimming?” He tried to walk but went under again. Little-head again 
said, “It is shallow,’ but Bull-snake kept on swimming this time. They 
got to the bank, dressed, then set out again. It was already dark. They 
kepton. “It is too dark, let us sleep here.”” They looked about for bedding. 
| Asnake bit Bull-snake. He went on, but could not go far owing to the bite. 
He was like one out of his senses (ka/xutsék). Little-head chewed a weed, 
spat on the bite, and Bull-snake came to his senses. “The camp is not very 
far. Ill go and have them come for you.” He took him to a place washed 
out by the rain, rubbed him over with the same weed, and went on. The 
Crow camped near the mouth of Pryor Creek. The same night Bull-snake’s 
people came for him. Bull-snake was not where he had been left. They 
had to go home without him. He got up to the bank when left, he had his 
senses yet. He kept walking till he came to a creek with good water. He 
stayed by the water, got a weed, and doctored himself till he found he was 
getting better. He started to walk and walked better than before. So the 
weed helped him and whenever he felt starved he took some. After a 
while he felt no more pain. About sundown he got to Pryor. In the night 
he crossed the Pryor and went up the Yellowstone. He got to the camp. 

These two were medicinemen. Little-head could not be shot. Once 
he got drunk, stuck the barrel of a six-shooter into his mouth and killed 
himself. 


THE Crow AND* THE SHOSHONI SHAMANS. 


The Shoshoni at one time almost destroyed the Crow, because two 
Shoshoni men had supernatural powers. One of them was named, Lower- 
half-of-the-face-red, the other Black-cricket. These two were shamans. 
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A young Crow was mourning and had a vision. He was going to impound 
deer at a place called after this event. The young Crow announced that if 
a crooked-horned deer were killed in the herd he must not be touched. All 
the deer were killed. Two crooked-horned deer were skinned and tanned; 
he had a suit made of them which was painted red. He had a spear. The 
people moved from this place to a coulée on the other side of the Yellow- 
stone. A Shoshoni scout saw the Crow. He went back to tell the main 
body. Red-face said, “Let us destroy them, take those left alive and 
enslave them.” The Crow were taken unawares. They were staying on 
a little hill. The enemy made an attack on the Crow. “We are taken 
unawares.” The young visionary said: “Mother, get my medicine.” He 
fixed himself up in his tipi. His mother said, “Now they have passed us. 
Hurry before they get us.” They heard horses’ feet’on both sides, went 
out, and saw a fellow on a gray horse running over an old man. The old 
man shot the horse in the breast. It went back and the rider fell. The 
young Crow caught the horse, rode it, drove back the Shoshoni, stabbed 
some with his spear, and dismounted them. He drove them out from the 
camp. Then the other young men picked up courage and provided them- 
selves with guns. The young man said, “ My spear is crooked, give me one 
of your tomahawks.’’ He got one. “All right, let us get after them.” 
He brained several men. He got to a hill and after he had killed a great 
many, the rest turned back. ‘The Shoshoni came to Red-face. “ What's 
the matter? They were weak, and now your people are all killed.” “No, 
they have a man painted red who seems to be very powerful.” “Let us go 
and destroy him.” He got on a horse with a big knife. The Crow turned 
back and fought, others drove back the Shoshoni. The young man came 
and stuck Red-face in the neck, so that he fell down. He told the other 
Crow not to touch him, but appointed two young men to guard him. They 
drove back and killed many Shoshoni Indians. He came back and found 
Red-face sitting up. He brought a horse to him, put him on it, and brought 
him to his (the Crow’s) tipi, where he made him sit down. The scabbard of 
his knife was a beaver-tail. He made a good seat for him and gave him the 
best food he had. The renowned young man said to the shaman, “Give 
me of your power.”’ “ Yes, you have made a slave of me, I’ll doit.” The 
Crow gave him his best horse and some property. He said to his tribesmen: 
“Now, I want all you Crow people to fetch the best property you have.” 
So they gave him plenty of property, horses to ride, and packed a horse to 
carry his property for him. “ Now,” said the shaman, “since I’ve adopted 
one of you, there shall be no more fighting between us. When I go, I'll 
have my camp moyed over. We'll move together, and my boys will give 
you. horses.” 
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They had boys drive the horses home for the Shoshoni shaman. The 
young man adopted by him escorted him home. They got on a hill where 
the Shoshoni were camped. They saw him coming. The men in camp 
came up. All went back and the Crow returned. “ My name,” said one 
young Crow, is “Covers-his-body-red.” The camps were moved so as to 
meet. The young Shoshoni got on their best horses. The Crow did not 
have good horses, still they exchanged horses. A big crowd of Shoshoni 
were camped on one side. They had a sham battle. Black-cricket her- 
alded to Red-face: “You were a great talker, I can’t believe you have given 
yourself up. Tomorrow I’ll destroy the Crow Indians, enslave them, and 
make them do my work.” Red-face answered: “I have more power than 
you. If they can do that to me, what will happen to you? I have adopted 
one of them and don’t want you to talk like that.” “ Give warning to your 
child, tomorrow I’ll destroy him.” 

Black-cricket lifted people by the hair, he was very strong. He could 
handle men as he liked. He could throw his enemies out of a pit. He got 
on his horse the next morning, and went to Red-face: “ Tell your child to 
dress up, I’ll see to him first.” Red-face went to the Crow and told the 
boy: “Get painted up and fear nothing.” He painted his adopted child. 
Covers-his-body-red also painted up. They announced in the Crow camp 
that Covers-his-body-red had his suit on, that Red-face’s child was painted 
up, and that all the young men were to tie up their medicines as Black- 
cricket wanted to destroy them. “You all paint up,” said Red-face, “and 
we'll help my child against Black-cricket.”” They painted up and got ready 
for the fight. The Crow were all ready in line; Red-face’s party were also 
red. Black-cricket’s men were art ayed in line. The Crow were with Red- 
face’s band. The boy adopted by Red-face said, “We'll start, my father 
tells the men not to stop for anything.” They waited for Black-cricket. 
He knocked Black-cricket down and killed a number of his fleeing followers. 
The Shoshoni of Red-face’s band helped the Crow. When they stopped, 
they saw many of the enemy still trying to flee. They cut up Black-cricket. 
Red-face came to where he was cut to pieces and said, “ Now stop, you have 
already done a lot of mischief to them.” ‘To the dead man he said: “TI told 
you, you have brought this misery on your people.” So they bade the Crow 
stop. The Shoshoni went and brought the fugitives back. They took a 
good horse. The Crow came. He told them to stop, they would give up 
all their property. Red-face vowed not to battle against the Crow as long 
as he lived, because he had given medicine to one of the Crow. The name, 
“Lower-part-of-the-face-red” was handed down among the Crow. The 


last bearer of the name died some time ago. “Covers-his-body-red” was _ 


also handed down and is borne by a young man now. 
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HOLDS-THE-TAIL’S SUN DANCE. 


Holds-the-tail went on the warpath with nine others. Among the nine 
was one young man named ii’wut-e’k-uxac (Size-of-iron). His brother, 
tsi’setec (Holds-the-tail) always gave all kinds of gifts to his brother for 
he loved him. Sometimes he had four or five horses. He owned the best 
horses in a big camp. He had a gray horse that was the best runner of all 
in the camp. This horse was taken on the party by Size-of-iron. They 
went for a distance and got to a creek. They stopped, killed game, and ate. 
The captain told Size-of-iron to go on a high hill to scout. He went. Just 
before he got to the top he saw the heads of two Piegan sticking out. He hid 
with his gun ready and ran up the hill. Both enemies fell down. He killed 
one, the other ran away from him. He struck a coup, took a bow, scalped 
the fallen enemy, and brought the scalp with him. He got back to the rest 
of his party. They went back to the corpse. There was a pistol under it 
and someone else took that. Size-of-iron did not see it. Then they ran 
off and the Piegan party came. A fight followed. When they got close 
Size-of-jron got on his horse and drove them back all day. Then he would 
come back laughing at his cowardly enemies. All the Crow horses were 
exhausted, so the enemy made their escape. Size-of-iron drove the enemy 
back. Before sunset he said, “I have helped them for a long time.” He 
told how he had killed and scalped the Piegan and taken his bow and killed 
three more Piegan. He said that he was going back to the enemy and was 
going to die. “If any of you get home, tell my brother.” He returned to 
the enemy, then he got off his gray horse, struck it to drive it away, and took 
his clothes off. As he was ready, the enemy came, a Piegan on a brown horse. 
As he came up to him, the Crow shot him off his horse and tied the horse 
at the belt so it did not go off. He mounted it and drove the enemy off 
some distance. He came back to the rest of his party, who had come to a 
coulée and began to dig holes. He came up to them and said, “I killed 
another Piegan, struck him, and took his horse. Tell my brother if any of 
you get home safe. I drove them back and if they don’t come back we are 
safe; but if they return, we'll all be killed.’ They stayed there and the 
Piegan came again. He got on the brown horse and drove them back. 
When out some distance he dismounted and turned the horse loose. ‘The 
Piegan all attacked him. Finally they killed him and then attacked the rest 
of the party, killing all but Humpback, who got off in safety. 

Humpback ran all night; all next day he still kept on and before sunset 
he saw big clouds come. Later snow fell fast and he came to a dead buffalo 
with the skin left in the back but the front part gone. He went inside the 
dead animal’s skin. Next morning he got out of the dead buffalo and the 
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snow was gone. He ran all day. He heard a noise, but it was a hallucina- 
tion. He turned round with his gun, crazed by the battle. He ran all that 
day and next morning still kept on. About noon he got to the Crow camp. 
A big crowd wished to know what had happened. He told them what a 
time he had had, and Holds-the-tail’s little girl heard him. Humpback told 
all about Size-of-iron and the little girl went crying to Holds-the-tail. 
When Holds-the-tail heard it, he did not know what to do, he was so sad. 
He could hardly ery. He cut off his hair, leaving some on his crown so that 
a feather could be tied there, for he was going to make a Sun dance! When 
his hair had been clipped, he only swallowed a little food. He cried all the 
time on the move. When the people camped, he would also cry, he could 
not help crying. One day the young men were going to chase buffalo. 
The crier announced: “Save all buffalo tongues!” These were for the Sun 
dance. They moved to the Big Horn. They got a pole for the Sun lodge, 
and had a woman slave painted red for the berdache ceremony. A special 
song was sung. ‘They feigned chopping the tree four times, then they cut it. 
After all the poles were cut they rode double and got the poles. Brave men 
with coups acted as police. The men sat on the poles cut, and their parents. 
brought presents. The doll-owner got presents. The outsiders had plenty 
of fun but the pledger had a hard time. To his little fingers he had plumes 
tied and to the hair left on the crown of his head another plume. He wore 
no breechcloth but a male mountain goat’s skin, dressed soft and used as a 
kilt. He wore skin anklets and had a feather tied to his whistle. He sang 
a song and started to dance. He was painted white. There were lots of 
songs and he danced as long as there was singing. When the singers were 
exhausted, two women began to sing. Holds-the-tail danced for four days; 
he had nothing to eat. He died only a few years ago. That was one of the 
last Sun dances they ever had. 


Tue HipatsA WARRIOR FEARED BY THE SIOUX. 


A party of young men went out on the warpath. They came to a creek 
with trees along the edge. They were taken unawares. They said, “We 
have plenty of guns, we'll go into the brush and fight.” They went and 
made pits. It was dangerous. The enemy came and stopped. One of 
them asked, “What kind of people are you?” “We are Hidatsa.’ “Let 
us meet.” One man named Das-dii’ec (Lifts-heart), said: “ No, don’t do 
it.’ The enemies kept on urging them. The rest were going to make 
friends, but Lifts-heart refused. There was a little boy with him, and he 








1 Cf. Lowie, (g), 10. 
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said, “This boy and I won’t give up.” They called the rest out. The 
enemies gave the Hidatsa men presents, and the Hidatsa gave up their 
euns. “Lifts-heart, you’re standing in the pit, it is not good.” He came 


out then. A young Sioux came up to him. Lifts-heart seized his gun and 


said, “If you come near you will be a dead man.” So the Sioux retreated. 
He refused gifts of horses. The rest of the party were unarmed and were 
riding their new horses. The Sioux chief came out and said, “Oh, have 
you disarmed him?” “He threatens to kill us, so we're afraid.”’ The chief 
went up to him. “ You are like women, you have no guns, you are making 
slaves of yourselves. Keep your knives ready.” “Don’t come here or 
Vl kill you.” “No, I’m a chief.” “Even if so, I'll kill you if you come 
close.’ The chief walked up with eyes closed. He shot him down. Then 


all the disarmed Hidatsa were killed. The little boy was with Lifts-heart 


in the pit. When they came close, he jumped up and killed a number of 
them, then they retreated. ‘Now, you can go home,” he said, but he 
watched till all were gone. “Little boy, they are gone now, get up.” He 
looked at the young men in his party, all had their legs and other parts cut 
off. While surrounded he always sang his song, so the enemy knew it. 
Now he was furious. He followed the enemy. Toward evening he got to 
their camp and saw many lodges there. In the night he saw a big tipi in 
the middle of the circle and lots of men were there. He peeped in and saw 
one cutting tobacco and filling a pipe. “That’s the chief.” He threw the 
door aside, and shot the chief. He got out and the people pursued him. 
He sang his song, they knew it, and did not bother him. They moved 
camp. He killed a buffalo for the boy and himself. He came to the camp 
at night, and saw another big tipi in the circle. He saw another chief and 
shot him. He went outside and began to sing his song. The people got to 
be afraid of him and moved camp early, traveling till night. He came to the 
camp again, got to the middle tipi, and saw them smoking. He killed a 
chief again. He sang his song, and they feared him and left him alone. 
They moved camp. When they camped the next night, he came and stole 
two good horses. A woman awoke and asked, “Where are you going?” 
He killed her, sang his’song, and went on. The people moved. He got 
horses, his little brother riding one, went home, and stayed there. When 
a war party was going out, he joined them. They came to a lake with lots 
of marshes, killed a buffalo there, looked up, and saw a lot of people come up 
a hill. They saw it was the Sioux camp moving. The country was all 
flat, with no place to run to. They dug a pit in the lake. He told his 
people to stay there. The Sioux camped all round the lake. After the 
tents were pitched, a woman came after water close to the Hidatsa. Lifts- 
heart killed her. Then the Sioux knew it and began to move. They 
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surrounded him. He drove them back and killed the last one. They 
surrounded him again, and he killed the last one. At the pit he sang his 
song. “That is that bad person,” they said, and moved camp, leaving lots 
of property behind. He came out and took what he wanted. The Sioux 
were afraid of him. 


BIG-tRon. 


1: 


At the cafion of the Bighorn a group of children were swimming. One 
of them disappeared, no one knew what had happened, they thought an 
alligator (buruksé) had taken it into the water. The child’s father was 
named Runs-near-the-camp (acda’sg-eta-wasa’c). He went to the cafion, 
stuck both hands into the water, and stayed there crying. On the fourth 
day of his quest he was taken into the river. They took him and told him 
an alligator had taken the boy to the mouth of Woody Creek, that he was 
dead and the water-beings wanted to eat him, but were waiting. From 
there he went into the water to the mouth of the creek. He got the boy’s 
body and took it homeward. He came to the place where he had entered 
the water and came out there. A big crowd of people were waiting for him. 
He brought the boy back to camp. 

Another man went out hunting with his stepson (isa‘tsi‘ke). He came 
to a steep hill and on the middle of the way there was an eagle nest. He 
wanted the boy to get to the nest. So they tied ropes together, and the 
father forced the boy to go. He was always angry with his stepson. When 
he reached the nest, he threw the rope at the boy so there was no way for 
him to get up again. He went home without his stepson. When he got 
back, his wife asked, “Where is the boven “He killed a deer, he took the 
meat on a horse, and went home long ago.’’ The mother told the crier to 
herald that all men should look for the boy, but no one could find him. The 
woman cut her hair off and went out in quest of a vision. In a dream they 
told her the boy had been suffering for a long time. She asked the crier 
to have men look for her boy again, still they could not find him. 

The boy was staying at the eagle’s nest. A female eagle came round, 
but seeing a person she was afraid. At last she got there. She said to the 
boy, “ When these renne) pee get big enough they’ll take you down, so you 
had better cease crying.” He cried so much that he had no voice left. 
Now he ceased crying. The eagle brought him a young deer and told him 
to put some of the meat out in the sun, where it was cooked; he ate it. 
He put another piece there and it was also cooked. Then he felt well. 
The eagle brought something for the boy and her little ones. Finally, they 
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were big birds and flew for practice. When they were strong enough the 
mother bird said to the boy. “We'll go over the camp four times and take 
you down.” The mother dreamt again and they always told her, “ Your 
child has been suffering for a long time.’’ When she got home she always 
told her husband. ‘The eagle said to her young ones, “Your brother is 
going to try.” She tried the boy, but could hardly lift him, he was too 
heavy. “Your brothers are not strong enough, Pll take you myself. 
We'll make you a bow and arrow; get four sticks.” He got four sticks. 
She painted two white, one yellow, and one red. The two white arrows 
were his best arrows. “I’ll take you tomorrow,” she said. The next 
morning she set out with the boy on her back. When flying over the camp 
the eagle circled round, and they looked down and saw a person on.a high 
hill. “Here’s your mother.”” They came down on her. He got off beside 
his mother. When he alighted the woman looked at him and saw it was 
her son. She put her arms round his neck and kissed him. The eagle spoke 
to the boy. “You can put that person who gave you so much trouble to 
death tomorrow or the day after. You can give any kind of trouble to him. 
Kill a buffalo and cut it open, leaving it there.” The eagle left. 

The boy and his mother sat down on a high hill. She wanted her son 
to tell her what troubles he had but he only cried in reply. When he was 
in camp everyone got around him to hear what experiences he had, but he 
would not tell. They could not get him to tell the story. 

After a few days he said to his mother, “I'll kill my father; he has given 
me lots of trouble.” ‘Do as you please.”” He took his white arrow and 
shot his stepfather through the body. When the man walked to the door, 
he shot him again, killed him, dragged him away, and said no one should 
go near, lest it give them trouble. A crier heralded it and even the man’s 
relatives did not go near. 

The next day he went to kill the buffalo the eagle had told him about. 
A man came and asked him for meat. “It is not mine, I’m killing it for 
my father.” After he had opened it, the man said, “ We'll go for more.” 
They saw some buffalo and killed three. While they were butchering, the 
eagle was seen far up in the air; it swooped down, nearly touching the men. 
The boy knew this meant they should hide, but his companion mounted 
and went to camp. Then the Sioux came and fought the young man. He 
killed nine, he was hard to shoot so they turned back.* His comrade ran 
home and called the rest of the men to come with him. “My comrade will 
be killed by this time.” The big camp hurried over when the Sioux had 
left him and they found nine enemies killed by the boy. They moved away 
from the place where he had killed his stepfather and camped. One of the 
man’s relatives wanted to take his bones and bury him. He went out. As 
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he picked him up, though there were no clouds; it rained on him and lightning 
struck and killed him. For several days he was not seen at home. They 
looked for him again and found him with the other corpse. ‘The crier again 
heralded that all should keep away from the corpse. Before that he told 
them it was best to keep away from the corpse, for the young boy was a 
medicineman. Everyone was afraid of him. The crier announced, “Keep 
away from the dead bodies.” So everyone kept away. 

One night the boy and his mother were all alone in the tent. He was 
going to tell his experiences to his mother when a young woman entered the 
camp. She was very pretty and a relative of his stepfather. She said 
“T’ll get married to you, please don’t give any more trouble to my family.” 
So he immediately married her. After a long while his wife went to her 
mother’s camp. The boy and his mother were alone again. “I'll tell you 
my troubles tonight.” He said: “When we were out deer-hunting we got 
to a high bank, and about the middle was an eagle with little ones. My 
father wanted me to go. I did not want to go, but he forced me. He tied 
ropes together. ‘When you reach the nest, shake the rope,’ he said. I got 
there and shook the rope, then he threw it down, that is why I stayed out so 
long. At first the eagle was afraid of me, but then it came and brought 
me home.” His mother called the crier, bidding him herald what her son 
had said. He came and she told him. He heralded it. All the people 
blamed the stepfather. The boy’s name was Big-iron (i'wut-isa‘c); his 
stepfather was named Good-clouds (a‘ba’x-itsic). 

“Whenever I die, give presents to me and pray to me,” said the young 
man. When they wanted to pray to him, they gave him the right kidney, 
and what they prayed for was granted. When the main camp moved 
away, they buried him there. They gave presents to the ground where he 
was buried. 


2. 


The first Crow were afoot. In the spring, at the time when rain and 
snow are mixed, and the buffalo cows calve, the Crow were moving along 
the Big Horn, way up the Gap. They had to corral buffalo in the cafion. 
‘Their weapons were bows and arrows. 

In this camp there was a boy, whose father was dead. A certain man 
bought the widow. When he went hunting the boy said, “Father, take me 
along.” His stepfather took him out, put him on a rock, and bade him wait 
there. Several young men nearby were butchering and eating. ‘‘ Where 
is your father?” “He told me he would come for me by this rock.” He 
waited till the sun was low. The other Indians packed their meat home. 
His stepfather returned: “TI have killed deer, let us go home.” He took 
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him along. They kept on till they got to the highest place of the Bighorn 
Cafon. The man took the boy to the edge and said, “There’s the deer 
right down there. Look!” The boy lay on his belly and thought he saw 
it down below, then his father threw him down there. There was a step 
with soft earth on which the boy landed, and he clung to a pine there. This 
was about the middle of the precipice. “Now,” said the stepfather, “I'll 
have no one to bother me while I am eating. Whenever I want to eat some 
part, that boy gets it. Now I'll eat it alone.” When his wife inquired after 
the boy, he said, “I’ll ask the people whether they have seen him.” He 
went out without asking and then told his wife no one knew what had 
happened to him. The mother was broken-hearted and asked in every 
tipi about her boy. The two young men told her they had seen the boy 
on a rock and had fed him; that he would not go home with them because 
he was waiting for his father. The next day: the man and his wife went 
looking for the boy. | 

When the boy was caught on the tree, he cried all day till the next. — 
When the sun was low, he saw a big sparrow-hawk in a vision. It asked 
him: “Why are you crying?” He told his tale. The bird said: “TM start 
from where they threw you. down and strike you with my breast and throw 
you down to that step there on the cliff.” It went to the top and turned 
into a man on a gray horse. It came down dashing toward the boy, who 
clung to his tree, being scared. It missed him and said, “I can’t do any- 


thing with you. I was going to have you for my adopted child, but now I 


won't.” With this it left him there. 

The boy cried again all day till the next evening came. Then he heard 
a squirrel screech. Soon the squirrel came down and got the same story 
from him. It said, “I always knew he would do that. Tl adopt you as my 
child and I’ll take you to that same place as the bird.’”’ It screeched and 
soon the boy saw a man riding a buckskin. It sat on the horse, but looking 
down got scared and dismounted! It said, “I can’t do anything for you 
now,” and left him. The third day the boy could not cry any more. He 
heard an eagle whistle. He saw and recognized an eagle,, who came out 
and heard the same story. “I have heard of this man, who always does 
dirty tricks. Ill take you on my back, put your legs over my tail.” The 
boy did so, but looking down he got scared and then the eagle took him 
back. “I can’t do anything for you.’’ On the fourth day, the boy saw 
four mountain-sheep, one very young, one yearling, one two-year old, and 
one three-year old. The boy told them his story. The oldest said: “We 
are the last. No power besides us can save you. If you refuse us, no one 





1 This is probably a mistake: presumably it was the boy who was frightened again. 
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can help you. Your father told us to come here and rescue you.” The 
youngest sheep said, “Ride on my neck and hold on to my ears; shut your — 
eyes.” They dived straight down to a ledge, where the little sheep bade 
him get off. He did. The yearling then bade him hold on to his horns, 
and dived straight to the next ledge. The two-year old then carried him 
as the others had, diving straight down. The oldest one came last. It 
took him down to a little island surrounded by water. The sheep put him 
off there and the boy found an old man lying down. “Son,” he said, “I 
was the one to send the sheep for you.”’ He sat up and his flesh was torn 
from old age. The boy was reduced to a skeleton from hunger. The old 
man called his wife to bring a blanket and staff. A young girl came out 
of the rock and gave him an old stick said to be made of a mountain-sheep 
tail and the staff looked polished with age. The old man told his wife to 
tie his blanket round him, saying, “hi’ha hé’ho!”” He dived into the water 
toward the four quarters and came out a young man. He called his wife - 
to bring his spear and shield. It was painted and had a bullet mark. 
There were no guns yet, but the boy saw it. A buck and a mountain sheep 
were facing each other on the shield. A mountain sheep tail was used as a 
decoration on both spear and shield. He made his wife bring his horse, 
which was bluish gray. He mounted and rode over the water, from which 
guns were fired at him. He made a détour and finally got to the boy. 
When he got there he was old again. He bade his wife take him off his 
horse. He asked the boy to look at him and he could be seen through. He 
dived into the water in the four cardinal directions, and came out well, only 
a little older. He went through the same performance and changed into 
an old man. His wife also became older. He was thrown into the water 
again, and came out older. Once more he went in, further than before. 
_ When close to the boy, he again bade his wife dismount him, and he then 
lay down, his skin torn with age. These four performances represented 
the four generations. This meant that the boy was to live four times. 
“Now, son, I live to be an old man four times. All the animals are my 
children. You,are my child and may make all the fun you like. My name 
Pll give to you,— Big-iron. Only four things last forever and I am one of 
them. This river is ‘Big Mountain-Sheep River.’ Call it that, I own it. 
When I die, let us still receive offerings. This river is yours. When you 
get tired of living and die, you'll be laid on a tree and the young people will 
be giving you beads and mention your name so long as the Indians exist.” 
Even today one can see the grave. All sorts of beads and trinkets were 
placed in a hole in the tree. After telling this story he gave to the boy a 
warclub-stone tied to a sheep’s tail. “When you get home, you may just 
pretend to hit him with this and he'll fall dead. First I’ll grease you with 
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my neck fat.” He ordered the four mountain-sheep to take him to his 
home. “Your mother is way over by the pointed hill called, i’uxe hiri’ate. 
The first sheep will take you to Island-pine (near Ft. Custer). The young- 
est sheep will put you off there. The yearling will take you to the Yellow- 
stone. The two-year old will put you off at Pompey’s Pillar (above Hunt- 
ley). The three-year old will take you to i’ux hiri’ate. There are your 
people, go home, V’ll help you all I can. When you get home, marry the 
chief’s daughter, the best-looking girl there, and keep her for life.” He 
returned in this way. He got home and found his stepfather, who was in 
mourning like all the other relatives. When he came in his stepfather ran 
out. He was only a young boy when thrown off the cliff, but after his 
hardships he looked older. His mother and brothers cried. “You have 
seen me now, don’t cry.” When asked to tell his story, he was choked 
with tears. At last he got to tell it. “Now I’ll kill your husband, mother.” 
His brothers advised him not to do so now, but to do so if he ever hurt his 
feelings again. 

He had been told not to be afraid of any animal, since all were his joking- 
relatives. A medicineman in camp had a wolverene for his medicine. ‘The 
boy playing with mud one day threw some at the wolverene, hit its ribs and 
broke them. It was wailing and moaning on the ground. Its owner was 
scared: “Why is the wolverene moaning?” He told bis wife to bring it in 
and questioned it. . The wolverene said, “Something bad has got into the 
camp, Big-iron has killed one and broken all my ribs. If you want to save 
me, throw him into the river. If not, Big-iron will kill me yet!’ >The 
shaman wanted to know who bore that name and the wolverene told him. 
The boy and his comrade were sent for. “Is your name Bigaron?: 4" S-Y ese: 
“Can’t you doctor him?” The wolverene said, “Don’t give me to him, 
he’ll make me smell his anus.” The boy took the wolverene and actually 
made it smell his anus and broke wind in its face. “ You'll get well now,” 
he said and let it go. The shaman said, “ You have overcome my medicine, 
and now I have none, so don’t bother me.” One day he threw this shaman 
down where he had hit the wolverene and the man fell as though dead. His 
relatives began to mourn. Big-iron raised him by his bang, broke wind 
in his face, restored him to life and let him go. 

The boy married the chief’s daughter and died at a great old age. He 
took mud once and made a pass against his stepfather, who fell dead. 
When he was old, he told the people to throw him into the water and became 
young again. Then he lived on in the new generation till he was old, when 
he repeated the same operation. The third time he did it again, and came 
out older, the fourth time he died. He lived up to the time of the first guns. 
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Big-iron said, “I am going to have fun with my brother, Thunder.” 
One day it was cloudy and thundered. He painted himself white and rode 
a gray horse with his sheepskin blanket and his spear and shield. Thunder 
saw it and knew what was going to happen. He tried to throw lightning 
at him, but Big-iron was always in a different place so the lightning always 
struck elsewhere. The third time it struck five or six times in succession, 
but Big-iron was running around in a different place. The fourth time 
Big-iron took out his warclub and pretended to throw it at the lightning. 
Then the clouds all burst up and nothing but the blue sky was to be seen. 

Another time many old men wanted to know what the word “iron” in 
his name meant. “Big-iron, we want to ask you what ‘iron’ means.” 
He said, “You fellows, may talk to my anus,” and took down his clout 
exposing his genitals. In spite of his tricks, Big-iron was kind-hearted, so 
he added, “Some day you'll know what iron is. It lasts longer than any- 
thing else, it is hard. Some rocks are like iron, hard; that is my body. 
Some day, when tired of living, I'll die.” 

After fooling with the lightning, he said, “Thunder is nothing, I don’t 
need to be afraid of him.” At a big cliff about the Big Horn confluence 
he was waiting once, saying he was expecting his brother. He had his 
warclub with him. A big turtle came along. Big-iron seized it and lifted 
it by the neck. The water began to rise. He put the turtle into the sand 
and said, “If you beg me, I’ll put you down.” The turtle was nearly 
starved for four days, then Big-iron let him go. He went back to the same 
place and bade the water remain low so the Indians might have a ford. A 
water buffalo (bimbtimbice’ = water-inside-buffalo) came up and he ordered 
it to stay in the water and never show its head again. This came true. 

Thus he played with the most dangerous of things,— Thunder, water, 
the turtle, and others. Once he called the older men together and said he 
did not want to hurt any of them, but was after the big ones, to show he was 
greater than they. After all were in the tent he said: “I’Il tell you about’ — 
my name again. Iron is something owned by the Yellow-eyes (Whites). 
Ten generations after my death, the Crow will know what iron and Yellow- 
eyes are.” After he had lived four times he summoned all of the people 
again. hen he said, “I have lived for four generations now and I told 
the people before that after ten generations they’ll see the whites. After 
six generations more you will see them and bé-icti-ci're, Yellow-eyes, shall 
be the first name applied to them.” 

After Big-iron died, the people talked about him and his prophecies. 
Thus it was handed down to the ninth generation. Then anold man called 
all the Indians and told them he should tell of Big-iron’s prophecy. He 
picked out ten young men and said, “I am of the ninth generation since 
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Big-iron’s prediction. I call you here because you are clever and I want 
to know which of you will not forget about what I shall tell you.” They 
had only stone arrow-heads then. “There are ten of you here now, one of 
you will outlive the rest. If what I say will come true when you are old, 
you'll have to look out for your people. According to what Big-iron said 
iron is better than stone and you will have to make use of it.’ This was 
the oldest man in camp. He was so old his flesh tore whenever he moved. 
Of the ten men some lived long and others died, two lived to be old men. 
One day they were sitting together, talking of the old times, when they 
heard a rumor that two men were there with yellow eyes. “Hari ho’!”! 
said the two old men in joy, and had the whites brought before them. Now 
the prophecy had been verified. 

When the Whites came they were told to sit down. “First I’ll talk to 
my comrade (cik-4), then I’ll talk to the Whites. Big-iron has told the 
people and it has been handed down. What he said has come true. We 
have arrows of bone and stone, but when we use them sometimes they 
break. We'll see whether iron points for arrows will break, so that our 
children may live more easily.” ‘It must be so,” said his comrade. “ Now, 
let us ask them questions as to their name. Then let us ask them what 
iron is, then what they eat, and what they kill game with. Now I’ll talk 
to them.” Hesaid to the Whites, “Where do you live?” “The land where 
you live now is all surrounded by water and we live across the water We 
are Whites, we wanted to look over your country, we don’t know where we 
are at ourselves.” “I’ll ask one more question. Why did you come out 
here?? “We came to look over the country and you are the first Indian we 
have seen, and should like to be at peace with you.” “ Now you have 
come a long way, how do you live, how do you kill game?” “TJ have three 
things to depend on.” “Fetch them here.” “I left them in the bush.” 
He came back bringing beaver traps, an iron-headed arrow, and a piece 
of iron wrapped up. The arrow was pointed like others. “Where did you 
get this?” “I don’t own them, I got this from Mexicans. I bought it 


from them.” The whites had deerskins for clothing and wore beaver caps. 


The old man told his comrade to think up other queries while he himself 
was talking. “ Did your mother make this clothing, or how did you get it?” 
The whites told him this also had been bought from the Mexicans. “Now, 
one thing I want you to give me, then you may turn and go.” “Yes.” 
“Now what is this?” pointing to the flat iron wrapped up. “Now this 
comes true,” he said to his comrade, “our children won’t starve owning this.” 
To the whites he said, “Where did you get iron?” “TI don’t know, I got it 
ee ke en ee a ee OO 


1 Obsolete form of ahd’, thank you! 
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from my father, you may take and do what you like with it.” ‘‘ Don’t 


say anything (to his comrade), try to make use of it for your children (mean- Fy 


ing the whole tribe).” He asked what kind of tipi they lived in. They 
said it was built like a sweat tipi, but covered with daub and wattle. “ When 
you turn back and go home, will you ever come to see me again?” “T 
don’t know. When I go to my people and they believe me when I say 
I have seen Indians, they’ll come; if not, they will not.” “Don’t forget 


what I told you that ten generations ago a man predicted that we should 


see iron. It has come true as Big-iron has said. You have brought iron. 
Itis true. Tell the other people about it and have them come if they believe 
you. We may be dead but our children will be here.” He added, “What 
other name do you go by?” “Yellow-eyes.” “Do you know what they 


call us?” “No.” “T’ll tell you our name.’ He asked his comrade what _ 


name they went by. He said, “ Ravens’ young generally live, we’ll call 
ourselves after this bird: Crows. This is all, you may go now.” The 
whites took their trap and arrows and went away. These Whites were 
dressed in skins. 

The other old man now spoke: “Let us see if we can make arrow-heads 
of this iron in place of stone. We'll rub and sharpen this iron as we do 
ribs.” The other was glad: “You are a clever man.” They sent for two 
young men who were arrow-makers and asked them what they thought of 
it. One man twisted iron until it broke. They told the young men to 
make arrow points. They took a rough rock and suggested rubbing .to 
work it. “Now, we’ll replace stone with iron. The prairie-chicken wing 
is always used for arrow feathers. Owl feathers are best. If any animal 
is hit, its blood is touched and they don’t get very far. We’ll still use 
these.” The iron was divided up among the people. The old man said, 
“TI am old now and I have lived to the tenth generation before you shall 
see them again. I’ll be gone, but I hope you’ll see them sooner.” All 
went home. Then one of the old men visited the other and they again sent 
for ten clever young men and told them what they had said two days ago. 


“Some of you will live to be old. . I want you to remember what we have 


said. Does anyone of you remember what we said?” One of them 


answered he did. They went out. They grew up to be older men. When — 


lms Ae) Anat ee eines as, es eae ae a eS 


the boy who remembered was of the age of the old man, he was talking toa — 


friend, when they heard of some White people in camp. “Harihd!” The 
new Whites wore deerskin trousers, a belt, and a beaver cap. The two 
older ones asked, “Have you heard anything of the past?” “Yes, but we 
a A eh aS Es Pp ge ie ee 


1 Most Crow Indians do not accept ‘‘crow’’ as an accurate translation of the native 
“‘apsa’ruke.’’ I have heard it said that the term properly designates a bird no longer to be 
seen in the Crow country. ; 
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don’t know very much about it.” “Do you know where you are going?” 
“We want to see the Crow.” “Weare they. How did you come? How 
did you kill game?” They brought in flintlock guns. The Indians wanted 
to see how they worked. They put in powder, covered it with buckskin, 
and put in a bullet with a fuse. “Now, when you point the gun, don’t 
shut your eyes, but pull the trigger.” The old people were glad. They 
asked what the things were and he told them, powder and a gun (“iron- 
bow”). The two old men disputed about keeping the gun. One wanted 
to have bows and arrows rather than guns. “I wanted to give you a gun, 
but now you can’t have it. Other Whites will come to you.” The Whites 
slept and took their guns along. The Indians were afraid of guns. “ After 
forty-five years, you'll see Whites among you again.” 

The old men summoned ten more boys and told them everything, 
bidding them not to forget. When these boys were old men, the Crow 
moved to the Hidatsa, who already had guns. The Crow asked the Hidatsa 
where the guns came from. “Way down the river.” Then the Crow 
bought guns from the Hidatsa. One day four of the ten boys were still 
living. They heard that Whites were incamp. When they came they were 
dressed as now. “Which is your headman?” One tall slim man was 
pointed out. Then they asked for the name of the chief. “Crane”’ 
(apite) was the Whites’ chief. The crane is held by the Crow to be the 
cleverest animal. 

These last Whites had horses when they came. “ Where did you come 
from?” “We came this side of the river all the time.” “Why did you 
come?” Crane said: “I never forgot what I heard about the Crow, I 
hope you'll help me out as to clothing and food, and I'll try to help you if 
I can do anything. I don’t forget much. I have a good heart to think, 
I won’t forget. Now help me with clothing.” He asked for buffalo hides 
to be used for clothing. The White-said: “I'll live among you and get 
married and I can help you if you’ll help me with hides.” He got married 
to an Indian woman. He made a house for himself at Pease Station near 
Custer Station. The Whites lived like Indians, killing what game they 
could. The White man got his house built and got the Indians together: 
“Tll tell you what you want to know. A certain White named Long-knife 
with only three companions is coming soon.” Crane told the old people 
about it and said, “I’ll see what I can do for you.” He hollowed out a 
tree with an elkhorn for gouge. When Crane left, he went downstream, 
and only returned after two years. He had taken a boat up the river. 
He had guns and powder and other things for the Indians. He came up 
the Yellowstone. Long-knife came up with a cordelled boat with a load 
for the Indians. Crane got all the Indians together, and said Long-knife 
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also wanted to live with the Indians and have a house below Crane’s. 


Long-knife said, “When the water is low, another boat will come with 


four men.” Those men had hoes, knives, and axes. The Indians gave them 
buffalo hides in payment for these. A third party had Louis Bonaparte’s 
father among them. Another man was the first farmer of the Old Agency, 
he had a wife, whom I (Bear-crane) later married. Iron-ball was the 
chief of the White men. They traded with the Indians at the site of 
Forsyth. Jron-ball also married a Crow, Daylight’s mother-in-law, also 
of the River Crow band. TIron-ball had no bread, but lived on the same 
food as the Indians, he had a big goitre. 

Tron-ball had a powder horn of cattle horn. He traded with the Indians. 
I was a boy when Iron-ball had a child by one of the Crow women. He 
called the Indians together. “There’s a time coming when all the buffalo 
and deer shall be killed off and your children shall live to study the White 
man’s ways. If I live when all the buffalo are gone, Ill help you yet. But 
if I am dead, you’ll be one of the poorest of peoples. When all the game 
is gone and your brothers have died, there’ll be a certain kind of food you’ll 
have to eat. Then you’ll be one of the poorest peoples.”’ All this has come 
true. 


Batc0’s-aANA ‘PUA. 


Batco’safia‘ptia (He-went-on-a-white-horse-down-a-bank) said, “I do 
not want to be old. JI don’t want to be a coward, I don’t want to be afraid 
of anything. When I am not yet forty years old, I’ll do something to die.” 
He went on four war parties and had to fight. The enemy surrounded him. 
He would dig a hole in the ground and stay there. The enemy tried to kill 
him, but he would jump out and drive them off. When back in his hole 
he told the other Crow Indians they were cowards and ought to chase 
the enemy. He attended four big fights and every time he came out of his 
hole and drove off the enemy. 

One day the Lumpwoods had a dance. Batco’safia‘piia rode a white 
horse, and another man led him round the camp, singing glad-songs. “If 
any of the young women want this man for a sweetheart, let them do it 
right away, for he does not want to live long.” They had this dance 
when he was about forty years old. He did not want to live any longer. 
There was a steep bank. He took his white horse, painted himself white, 
tied clothes over his horse’s eyes so that it could not see, and went on a 
steep bank. It was rocky. He ran to the edge of the bank. His horse 
fell over and went down the steep bank, hitting the ground, and both were 
smashed. He never got up again. The place was called bated’s-aiia‘pia; 
it was near Pryor. 
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SpOTTED-RABBIT! 


Spotted-rabbit was the best-looking Crow that ever lived. There were 
no pimples or scars on his face, he had small feet and small hands, there 
was no fault in any part of his body. He lived with his father and mother, 
and owned plenty of horses. There was war, and the enemy killed his 
father. When his mother became a widow, she gave away her big tipi and 
all her property. She had nothing. The camp moved to a place between 
Harden and Harden bridge. That evening everyone camped and had fires 
outside. Some were cooking and eating. It was a fine evening. The 
woman cut her legs and gashed her arms and her head too. She wore no 
moccasins. She walked witha cane. After all had camped and when some 
were eating, she came crying amongst them and everybody cried with her. 
She and her son had a little tipi, but still had plenty of horses left. It was 
in the early spring. Spotted-rabbit did not stay at home, but went out to 
the hills to take care of his horses. Even when he got home he would never 
“talk. One day he said to his mother, “I have given one of my horses away.” 
She said, “What’s the use of telling me? They are all yours.” Then 
from where she had cried the people moved on. Again he announced to 
her, “I have given one of my horses away.” She ESS “Whenever 
you give away a horse, don’t tell me, they are all yours.” He gave another 
horse away and told her. “ You can give away all your horses, if you wish.” 
He was giving away these horses for war clothes. He was going to be a 
Crazy Dog. He had to give away three horses to get his dress. He had a 
rattle made of a baking-powder can with feathers tied to it for decoration. 
He had his gun cut off at the middle of the barrel and made a hole through 
it. He named it tse’t-a’re, Wolf-arm. He cut his red shirt into a fringe 
from below the elbow and at the bottom it was also cut into afringe. Fora 
breechclout he used a Navajo blanket; his leggings were fringed, his mocca- 
sins beaded all over. He wore two wide and long sashes, of red and black 
cloth alternately. He wore a necklace. After the people had camped, he 
went to an elder clansman. “Because my father died I'll be a Crazy Dog. 
V’ll wait for you outside the camp where no one will see me.” “ Bring the 
best horse you can get, pack your clothes, looking-glass and other belongings. 
and await me at the foot of the mountain.” Out a little ways there was a 
tree where he hid with his clansman’s clothes. There was good shade there. 
Spotted-rabbit brought one of his best horses, a bob-tail with black ears, 
and a black spot on the hip. It was the best horse in the camp. He had 


ee 


t Cf. the account of the Crazy Dogs in Lowie, (h), 193, et seq., especially the shorter 
account of Spotted-rabbit’s exploits, 196. , 
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the best horse, and he himself was the best-looking man. From his herd 
of horses he brought the bobtail to his brother and tied it to a shady tree. 
His brother said, “Take a bath.” He bathed and came back, combed his 
hair with a buffalo tongue and also with a porcupine tail brush. Just before 
bringing his horse he gathered buffalo chips and burnt them. After his 
bath his clansman told him to sit down, he was going to fix him up. He put 
his clothes on him and fixed his foretop and avia nit'wire (front braids); he 
combed him with two combs. He painted his face, he put a bridle on his 
horse and had chains hanging from the chin and ornaments from the fore- | 
head of the horse. “T’ll test you,”— (di wa'tsi reci‘tsiwik) said the clans- 
man. He mounted his horse. They were in the woods dressing up. 
Then he came out and the clansman yelled (pak ‘irti‘tseruk). Then he 
sang. He said, “You do not know what songs to sing.” Spotted-rabbit 
wanted to learn from his clansman. The older man said, “T’ll teach you 
one; come round tonight and I’ll teach you more.” He sang: “I’m not 
afraid when enemies go into pits with their saddles.” Spotted-rabbit 
yelled and sang the song taught him. He closed his eyes and shook his - 
rattle, shaking it from right to left, not forward and backward. His clans- 
man said, “In the camp when you come by me, I'll tell you not to get off 
and not to dance.” (Talking ‘crosswise.’) Spotted-rabbit came by and 
his clansman said, “ Don’t get off and don’t dance. Go right on.” Spotted- 
rabbit got off. His clansman had his drum ready and sang the song, holding 
the “Wolf-arm.’”’ The singer let go his drum and danced with Spotted- 
rabbit. Thus he signified that he was going to die with his “brother.” 
These were the words of the song: — 


mina ‘tsé batsi’mbik. maraxpt, ware’ wik. 
Fortifications I look for. I am going into them, I am going. 


At first, no one knew that Spotted-rabbit was going to be a Crazy Dog. 
Now a big crowd of people found out for the first time. After he was dressed 
up his brother heard him come by and told him not to get off but to go right 
on. Spotted-rabbit got off with his gun loaded. His brother got the drum 
ready and sang a song, while Spotted-rabbit danced. He did this before 
he entered the camp for practice. He practised singing, then entered the 
camp to do it there. After this practice the clansman said, “ Watch me, 
we're going back to the camp and when I am about there, then do you leave 
the woods and yell as before.” Then he watched his brother, got out of the 
woods and hallooed. He touched his horse on the shoulder, then it scratched 
the ground with both front feet without moving. His clansman went near 
Spotted-rabbit’s mother’s little tipi. Before he’ rode the horse he had 
mountain-lion hides placed on each side of it. 





Ee 


| 
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When Spotted-rabbit came into the camp, he saw his mother’s tipi 
right where he was going. When he got there, his mother came out and 
saw her son was a Crazy Dog. She took one sash and hallooed (dita’k 
ira’ ‘tseruk), then let it go. She asked, “Why have you done that? You 
are one of the best-situated young men, you always had the best of horses 
and drink and I never scold you, you are one of the most fortunate men who 
ever lived. You have never been scolded by your mother and were always 
happy.” After she had said that, she went over and cried: “It is not right 
for him to do that, to be a Crazy Dog. If he had asked me whether he 
should be a Crazy Dog I would not have let him. He did not tell me.” 
He went through the camp and someone said, “A Crazy Dog is coming.” 
Everybody wanted to see who it was. His clansman was waiting for him 
among the lodges. When he passed his clansman, the latter told him to 
move on and not dance at all. “As soon as his brother said that, he dis- 
mounted. A big crowd was around waiting to see him. He stood up and 
the clansman sang a song and after a while he dropped his drum and danced 
too. Spotted-rabbit had his gun loaded and shot it off at the ground. 
After dancing he mounted and went on. He sang among the lodges and 
went on. 

Among the crowd one man said to the clansman, “Follow your brother 
and sing for him so he will dance.” He was the only man to make him 
dance, and he also wanted to die. Spotted-rabbit’s brother followed him 
with his drum. He too was dressed up when following his brother. He 
cut off his foretop as he had done to his brother. People said to Spotted- 
rabbit he should have his brother sing for him. Among the crowd a woman 
said to Spotted-rabbit he should not get off and not dance, they would not 
see him. Then he got off. When he dismounted his clansman sang for 
him. Everybody saw him in the camp. As he came through, some had 
eaten already and had fires outside and their cooking tripods. When 
he got there, he ran over the tripod. So when he got to another, they told 
him to run over the tripod and goon. ‘Then he went another way. When- 
ever he got to anything he ran right over it. After going through the entire 
camp he got to his mother’s tipi and dismounted. He went inside. His 
mother was cooking for him. Spotted-rabbit belonged to the Xtixkaraxtsé 
clan. When he was in the tipi, his mother asked, “ Why have you done it? i 
When she asked that, Spotted-rabbit answered, “When anybody calls 
for his father, I am scared because I have none. I am very eager to die 
and catch up with my father.” After eating he took his horse back to the 
herd and watered his herd, then he drove them near a high hill. He went 
up the hill. Another man came along and told him he had done a wonder- 
ful thing among his people, that every man would be jealous of him because 
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their wives might want him, since he was so good-looking. After they had 
been sitting some time this man said, “Let us go among the people.” Then 
his clansman came along. They sat on a tree. The clansman promised 
to teach him the next song and so he proceeded to teach him some more. 
He sang with his brother till he had learnt all the songs. These were the 
songs :— 


if 
isa’ k‘ce ti’o sa’we i’wewa'wik; bik ba’cbima‘tsik. 
Young men’s wives so many Pll cause to cry; I Ihave to die. 
k‘6’t'bak*. 
I do it. 
II. 
bi’ akaricte mi hawasi’ uk, bahira‘k'a icf a wa'‘kure’ tak. 
Young ladies after me are crazy, and now elsewhere I won't stay. 
k‘o’tbak'. 


I do it (i. e., I'll die soon). 


He got off and went to his clansman’s place. It was about dark when 
he went to his brother’s tipi. Face-on-both-sides’ (iedii’ptesa) wife stood 
outside and called to Spotted-rabbit. She was very pretty. He told her 
to come in. There was another woman there. First one girl lay next to 
the tipi, the other one next to the fire. He slept with both all night. Both 
were married. 'Two-faces looked for his wife. He peeped in to say he 
wanted to know where his wife was. “She is lying here.” He said, “It 
is well, the woman likes you. Tell her to come back tomorrow.” Spotted- 
rabbit told her to go home next morning and she went.- Her husband did 
not scold her. “It’s all right, you like him.” The second one also went 
home. 

That morning Spotted-rabbit’s mother said, “I never wake you up but 
this morning I’ll wake up, so you can do as on the day before. Water 
your horse, and bring it in.” He did so. His clansman brushed it and 
put on the bridle and the lion skin. He fixed him up as before. They 
started. The clansman took his drum and followed. Just before he got 
on his horse, half the people looked at him, then all looked. His mother 
made a very loud woman’s cry (ditsk-a’ci‘tseruk), then went back to her 
tipi. Several men sat around smoking. ‘These said to one another, “When 
Spotted-rabbit comes, we’ll kill him for he took our wives.” They were 
clansmen of the acratsé.. He got off and danced several times, as he was 
coming towards these men. After dancing several times he did not hold 
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his horse back but went right through. One man said, “ We'll try to kill 
that man.” He went through there and they did nothing. All went away, 
they were afraid to doit. Every woman in the camp liked Spotted-rabbit. 
When the camp was moved he always went last of all. Before he came into 
the camp he would dress up. He would let his horses go, would sit in the 
shade, and dress up. His clansman was the only man who sang for him 
to dance. Every night two or three women came to sleep with him. 

After a great while the Sioux came to steal horses. It was early in the 
morning. All the people went after the Sioux. Spotted-rabbit took his 
horse when the people had left. He was going to start out. The other 
people said, “Let us take Spotted-rabbit and tie him down.” ‘They did 
not do it, so he went through camp singing, and advanced towards the 
Sioux. After singing he went to where the old men. had gone after the 
Sioux. His mother followed him. Spotted-rabbit overtook the first of 
the Crow party. One Sioux got off from his horse and no Crow could get 
close to him. All were afraid of him. Spotted-rabbit asked these men, 
“Ts he dangerous?” “Yes, he is dangerous.” “I am looking for thate? 
He never stopped, but went right up to the enemy. The Sioux looked at 
his gun. Spotted-rabbit went up and struck him. The Sioux shot him in 
the chest and killed him. 

Two-faces sang at the Sioux, making medicine. “I'll help Spotted- 
rabbit. He is my irtpxek-a'te.”” Two-faces made medicine, sang, got on 
his horse and ran up to the Sioux. The Sioux pointed his gun at him. 
He took it away from him. Then another Crow killed him. The Sioux 
was a humpback. Spotted-rabbit was dead. His mother came. “Where 
ss he?” she asked. “Over there, already killed.” She came up and made 
him sit up; he was bleeding. She wiped off the blood. She got the men to 
help her place him on horseback. She took him home. When she reached 
home, there was a crowd of women there, and all cried. Two-faces sharp- 
ened his knife and gave it to his wife, “Go and do anything you like to 
yourself for mourning.” She went and cut her fingers. “Cry over him 
sufficiently.’ The mother packed him on a travois and transported him 
on it. (Just after Spotted-rabbit got killed and Spotted-rabbit’s mother 
got her son back Two-faces went to her and told her, “I have killed the 
Sioux who killed my brother.’’) When the people camped, Spotted-rabbit’s 
mother left him out some distance and young women went there to cry 
over him. She saw their blood under his body when she got there. She 
never buried her son, she transported him everywhere she went. His 
clansman was not killed. All the people moved to the Bighorn. In the 
woods they all scattered. She left her son a little way out of camp. After 
she had left her son there, she again cut herself, her arms and her head. 
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She had one of his sashes tied to her cane. She cried as she went through 
the camp. Those men who wanted to kill him before were sitting around, 
smoking. She came to them right in the center of the circle and stood 
there. While crying, she said, “I want to ask you something. Which is 
better, Spotted-rabbit or his bobtail horse?”. One man said, “ Spotted-rabbit 
is the better of the two.” She went away, crying that she thought that his 
horse was better, but these men thought Spotted-rabbit was better. 

Spotted-rabbit was the best-looking man of all that ever lived among the 
Crow and his bobtail the best horse that ever walked of those owned by the 
Crow, and his mother was the best crier that ever lived among the Crow. 
When she wailed throughout the camp, all the people cried. Then they 
went toward the Hidatsa to fight. She never buried her son. After they 
had returned from the Hidatsa, a man came along and told her to bury 
him. Then she buried him. 

Spotted-rabbit was the best-looking man and his horse the best-looking 
horse, also his mother the best of all mourners, and he the best of all Crazy 
Dogs. These four things can be said about Spotted-rabbit. Spotted- 
rabbit had a comrade, and his mother stayed with him. She adopted him 
as her own child and she came to own plenty of horses. 

Two-faces was older than Spotted-rabbit. 
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APPENDIX. 


Several stories recorded by Mr. Simms were not secured by the present writer. 
In order to bring together as much comparative material as possible I append the 
following brief abstracts of these tales. 


Oxp-M an-CoyoteE. 
Le 


Long ago it was always winter here and summer in the south. Both summer 
and winter are kept in bags by a woman. Old-Man-Coyote engages the help of the 
deer, coyote, jack-rabbit and wolf, and himself turns into an elk. The coyote rubs 
paint on the woman’s face, causing her to lose her voice, and steals the Summer bag, 
which is successively carried homeward by the animal helpers, who are pursued by 
the owners. Finally an agreement is made with them that each country should 
have summer for half the year.t 


2. 


Old-Man-Coyote sees bears burying each other in play, has himself buried but 
released when he whistles. He buries the bears, covers them, builds a fire and cooks 
them, ignoring their whistling. 


3. 


Old-Man-Coyote meets four men, whose bodies are of fat and other forms of 
food. He transforms himself into successively larger dogs, each time biting off 
larger pieces. They flee but he knocks them into a lake bed, where they turn into 
soup. Old-Man-Coyote’s comrade is sent for a spoon but returns, several times 
pretending that his moccasins are worn out. When Old-Man-Coyote himself goes 
to get it, his comrade drinks all the soup and flees. Old-Man-Coyote finds him 
sleeping and pushes stick through his rectum. (See p. 24 for the conclusion). 


4, 


Old-Man-Coyote had under his protection “Sore-Tail,’ who leads his people in 
war. When they see enemy’s camp Old-Man-Coyote transforms himself into Sun. 
“Sore-Tail,” as directed by Sun, puts bright red circles around his face. If face 
looks like Sun there will be big killing of enemy. Sun has bright circles around it 
and they kill many. Old-Man-Coyote becomes wiser and is more respected. He 
gives power to man White Robe who sees him in vision. He lengthens night by 
splicing to enable White Robe to reach camp before daybreak. This done by shield 
of White Robe. 

Old-Man-Coyote tells geese to come over lake. As they come he wrings their 
necks, except last one which is so tall and strong he cannot wring his neck. He 
elongates it by pulling, and ever since geese have had long necks. 


THe OTTER SISTERS. 


Old-Man-Coyote tells rich young man he will find him suitable wife. Young 
man goes to place where young men were pulling people over the ice on buffalo skulls. 
SESS i es ee a 


1 Cf. Kroeber, (a), 65, and especially Lowie, (d), 101. 
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He sees two beautiful women whom he thus treats. Women are long otters with 
fine fur, transformed to ensnare husband. They force young man into air hole and 
he finds himself in tipi under water. He marries them, goes to buffalo hunt and 
brings meat, which wives dump through air hole. Young man goes to camp and 
tells of his marriage to women otters and asks that all should go buffalo hunting 
for his father-in-law, who never gets enough to eat. Big killing is made and young 
man announces that father-in-law and his friends will have feast and will break up 
ice. Father-in-law tells man to plait his scalplock and tie ends with otterskins. 
Whenever enemies come to him he is to touch scalplock to ground and he will dis- 
appear under ground. He returns to his people, is made Chief and cures wounded 
warriors at water with his medicine. One of wives goes to him and has boy child. 
She tells him not to call her bad name. He does so and she is transformed into 
otter and leaves him. Husband follows her but he cannot stay under water. He 
cries on river bank and father-in-law tells daughters to take him back. Finally 
daughter without child takes him back and they live happily together. 


Toe Burrato HusBaAnp. 


A chief’s daughter promises to marry a buffalo skull. The buffalo carries her off. 
Her human husband, aided by moles, seizes her and takes her away underground. 
They go down a river, pursued by buffalo. The couple finally climb a tree, which is 
passed by the buffalo, but the woman urinates on the last one and is discovered. 
The buffalo try to hook the tree down, but the night-hawk advises the man to shoot 
their leader in the neck and under his tail, which causes all the buffalo to scatter.! 


THE STUMP-HORN AND THE BLADDER. 


Hungry people were hunting buffalo. Two poor boys, one having grandmother. 
Boy with grandmother sends other boy to tell Chief to camp where they are playing. 
Chief does so. Man says elk coming down river and chief asks boy what to do. 
Boy tells him to drive elk into sticking mud. Other boy tells chief to bring him 
stump-horn of old elk, also its bladder. Chief sends all elk teeth to boys. One of 
them returns them to chief for his daughter. Chief sends for boys and gives them 
his two daughters. Some time after their marriage chief sends word to boys through 
daughters that people will starve if meat cannot be had. Boy who owns stump-horn 
and bladder directs large corral to be built. Boys drive buffalo into corral on four 
occasions. Four times boys disappear with stump-horn and bladder and come back 
with enemy’s horses and four times with enemies’ scalps. Boys’ medicines are stars, 
enclosed in bladder, which come out and execute deeds required of them. Third 
boy joins and then fourth boy. Boys go to enemies’ camp and stars come from 
bladder as warriors who defeat enemy. Boys take home scalps and _ prisoners. 
Fourth boy tells two daughters of chief how keeper of bladder and associates were so 
victorious. Keeper of bladder thereupon disappears, with medicine, in sky where 
he belonged and was formerly big star. . 





1 For a very close parallel see Lowie, (e), 293. Cf. Dorsey and Kroeber, 31, 153-180, 
where, however, the resemblance is not so close; also the fragmentary versions in Kroeber, 
(a), 101-102. Greater similarity to the Shoshoni and Crow tale, as to the discovery episode, 
s shown by the Blackfoot tales, Wissler and Duvall, 109, 112. See also Lowie, (d);, 2133 
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PREFACE. 


Religious beliefs penetrate practically every phase of Crow culture, 
and accordingly considerable information on this topic 1s sprinkled 
through a number of previous publications dealing with this tribe, 
notably those devoted to the description of ceremonial activities. In 
the present paper, I attempt to expound those Crow conceptions that 
would naturally be looked for under the caption of “ Religion” and in 
the interests of clearness, I have sometimes drawn on material already 
in print. 

How fruitful comparative researches in this field are likely to be, is 
suggested by a preliminary essay on the guardian spirit and vision con- 
cept of the area, by Mrs. Ruth Benedict, which is to appear in the 
“ American Anthropologist”? and which I have had the pleasure of read- 
ing in typescript. Naturally comparison cannot logically stop at the 
more or less artificial boundaries involved in the delimitation of culture 
areas. The student of the Plains is led imperceptibly to consider condi- 
tions in the Woodland area as well, and it would be odd if the undoubted 
ceremonial connections between the Plains and the Southwest were 
wholly unaccompanied by corresponding resemblances in the subjective 
counterpart of ritual. However, though keenly interested in comparative 
investigations of this type, I have in the present paper confined myself 
almost entirely to offering some additional raw data to my colleagues. 

The material was not gathered during a single visit specially devoted 
to the subject here dealt with, but at various times during my Crow field- 
trips, ranging from 1907 to 1916. Probably more information was ob- 
tained from Gray-bull than from any one other native authority, and 

the sum-total of the statements attributed to him furnishes a fair 
conception of the religious attitude of a Crow Indian ranking high, 
though not among the very highest, in public esteem and entering fully 
into the religious life of his people -without functioning as a religious 
leader. In that sense his career is more typical than that of personalities 
like Medicine-crow, Big-ox, or Lone-tree, from and about whom, how- 
ever, I have secured as much information as I could. 

Ropert H. Lowi. | 

January, 1922. 
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SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 


| The Siouan term that has become best known as an equivalent of 
the Algonkian manito is the Dakota waka. Variants of this stem, such 
as wakanda, wakandagt, maka, have been reported from Southern 
Siouan tribes. I know of no phonetic equivalent in Crow. On the other 
hand, J. O. Dorsey records another Omaha word for mysterious, viz. 
qube, which is clearly related to the Winnebago gopine, Mandan xppini', 
Hidatsa xupi or maxupi, Crow maxpé or maxpi. The initial ma in 
Hidatsa and Crow is simply the generic nominal prefix, leaving xp as 
the consonantal complex to be used for comparative purposes. The occur- 
rence of Biloxi xi with the identical connotation is at least suggestive.’ 
Whether it represents a reduced Siouan stem or a radical form, is a 
“question to be decided by linguistic specialists. That the Biloxi form 
should recall the Northern Siouan languages rather than those of the 
Omaha group, is not remarkable since this tallies with Swanton’s ob- 
servations on the language generally. 

It remains to elucidate the Crow concept by some concrete examples 
of the application of its linguistic correlate. So far as I know, the Crow 
never refer to the Supreme Being by a term corresponding to the Dakota 
Wakd-tafika (Great Mystery). The concept of God with which they 
have been familiarized by missionaries is rendered ak‘-bitat-dia, He-who- 
everything-made; and the aboriginal notion that most closely resembles 
that of Christianity is covered by terms not involving the stem maxpé 
at all, viz., by the words Isa‘kawuaté (Old-Man-Coyote) and Ax’acé 
(Sun). This, of course, does not mean that Old-Man-Coyote and the 
Sun are not regarded as maxpé; I am convinced that they are. How- 
ever, it indicates that the Crow are charier of using the term than the 
Dakota. They apply it, so far as I can see, not to designate particular 
individualized supernatural beings, but to convey the idea that a person 
or object is possessed of those qualities transcending the ordinary which 
are summarized by the generic word maxpé. This, then, is an abstract 
notion to which concrete experiences are or are not assimilated. The 
man who superintended the driving of deer into a corral is thus described 
in a text: ak‘dia batsé rak maxpi‘-tseruk, “The one who did it was a 
maxpai man, it is said.’”” In a myth a woman who has transformed herself 
into a bear is pursuing her sister and brothers. A magical obstacle is 
created to delay her. But: maxpi-racen ik uctst‘-tseruk, ‘She was maxpa, 





1T also recorded a Mandan stem méxana. 

2J. O. Dorsey, ‘‘A Study of Siouan Cults’’ (Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, 1894), 366 f.; J. O. Dorsey and John R. Swanton, ‘‘A Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo 
Languages’”’ (Bulletin 47, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1912), 221. 
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that is why she got out, it is said.” Old-Woman’s-Grandchild, the hero 
who conquers all sorts of monsters, is of course maxpé; his adoptive 


grandmother, who is often identified with the witch H{icictawio, is — 


specifically described as “also maxpi” (ku maxpi*rak’). 

The stem appears nominally without the prefix in the form zapiri(a) 
€.g., tapiri-ice, medicine-case. The suffix I interpret as the stem dia, 
to make, to cause. Generally possessive pronouns are prefixed and the 
medial p becomes a sonant. Thus, we get such combinations as, naz- 
pitse vaxbiriac, the bear is his medicine; biaxbiriac dita, take that medi- 
cine of mine. This noun designates any tangible object regarded with 
special veneration, e.g., the feather derived from a vision and insuring 
safety in battle. 


Altogether the Crow concepts correspond to the Hidatsa equivalents, 


rupi, maxupi, as defined by Matthews, who writes them hopd, mahopd. 


The former means ‘‘to be mysterious; sacred, to have curative powers, to 


possess charm, incomprehensible, spiritual. Same as Dakota wakan, 


but signifies also the power of curing diseases.’’? The noun is rendered 


“medicine, charm, spell.’’! 

Of recent years the question has been broached whether the manitou 
concept may not be completely merged in that of animism. That is to 
say, the sacredness of maxpé persons or objects is ascribed solely to the 
connection they have had with spirits.2. Thus, Dr. Radin quite cate- 
gorically states that the Winnebago and Ojibway apply their respective 
terms for ‘mysterious’ invariably “to definite spirits, not necessarily 
definite in shape,’’; and he evidently regards this statement as of uni- 
versal validity, at least in North America. A peculiarly shaped object, 
he argues, receives offerings because it belongs to a spirit or is a spirit’s 
dwelling-place; an arrow possesses specific virtues because it is a spirit 
transformed or a spirit’s abode; and so forth. 


This point of view does not appear to me to be borne out by the - 


Crow data. It is true that in Crow theory almost all ‘medicine’ objects 
are derived from a vision, that is to say, from a spiritual visitant. But 
this spirit is frequently not ‘definite’ in any ordinary sense of the term. 
That is, it is not one of a series of supernatural beings definitely con- 
ceived by the Indian before his vision, but merely a personified cause 
of the visionary’s subjective experiences. This is why the Crow who has 





'Washington Matthews, ‘‘Ethnography:and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians” (Miscellaneous 


Publications, United States Geological and Geographical Survey, no. 7, Washington, 1877), 47 seq., 149, _ 
184 


2Paul Radin, ‘‘ Religion of the North American Indians’”’ (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 27, ; 


1914), 344-351. 
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prayed for a blessing to the Sun may receive a revelation from a quite 
different being. For the same reason he differentiates between dream 
experiences of two different types,—the ordinary dreams without religi- 
ous significance, and the dreams that are reckoned the full equivalent of 
visions. Evidently the difference can only rest on a difference in sub- 
jective reaction; one experience thrills and thereby convinces the be- 
holder that he is in communication with the supernatural, the other does 
not..” 

Secondly, the application of the term maxpé suggests that it 1s 
primarily an expression of power transcending the ordinary. The bear- 
woman of the myth is maxpé because she has power to transform herself 
into a bear, to extricate herself from difficult positions, etc. There is no 
other way to account for such activities than to assume that she has some 
of that supernatural attribute by which such results are effected. But 
there is no suggestion that she ever acquired her powers from a definite 
spirit. This, however, merely brings us to the question, “What is a 
spirit?” And the only empirical answer possible seems to be that the 
maxpé power is the generic principle of which spirits are the personified 
concrete manifestations. What makes it possible to group together so 
heterogeneous an assemblage of beings as the Sun, the Thunderbird, the 
mythical Dwarf, and a hundred and one others who may appear 1n 
visions is that they possess maxpé power and are able to transfer it: 
this and this alone is the badge of their divinity. 

Finally, the psychological processes assumed towards the same 
tangible ‘medicine’ object must be supposed to vary with different 
persons using it. The original visionary may invest it with an air of 
sacredness because he has received it from a spiritual visitant. But to 
his fellow-tribesmen who have not shared the experience demonstration of 
its genuinely sacred character lies in success. If the medicine was given 
to insure safety in battle and the owner emerges unscathed from hostile 
encounters; if it was granted for the acquisition of wealth and the bene-_ 
ficiary secures an abundance of horses: then others will seek participa- 
tion in the benefits of the vision by purchase and will ordinarily obtain 


copies of the medicine with instructions as to its use and relevant taboos. 
-Now it is inconceivable that in such cases, which were exceedingly 


numerous, the ultimate medicine owner should retain the attitude of 
mind of the original visionary. To all intents and purposes the medicine 
becomes in his consciousness a charm or fetish devoid of definite spiritu- 
ality. He may press his medicine to his breast and utter a prayer for 
long life and happiness, but even if there be a transitory personification 
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of the object there is no individualization; the same prayer would be 
mumbled to any one of a thousand other medicine objects. And as an 
object originally bestowed in a vision may be completely divorced in 
consciousness from its pristine animistic associations, so I am convinced 
that objects, such as rocks (p. 385), are invested with the maxpé quality 
without regard to their being the seat or transformed essence of a spirit. 
At all events, the burden of the proof rests upon those who in the absence 
of evidence insist on an animistic basis for the maxpé concept. 

From the variability of individual visionary experiences it follows 
that the number of supernatural beings is indefinite; and as pointed out 
above, the character of these beings is frequently ill-defined. Never- 
theless, certain natural phenomena and mythological personages lend at 
least their names to the spirits that figure in religious belief and practice. 
It would be vain to attempt an hierarchical systematization of these 
‘deities.’ The Crow have no priestly caste and there has been little 
attempt to standardize popular conceptions. Above all, we must 
beware of identifying the results of such ratiocination with the spontane- 
ous reactions of the individual’s religious consciousness. Inthe latter the 
feather granted in a vision and insuring to its possessor longevity or 
wealth looms larger, I am convinced, than any of the cosmic forces, no 
matter how important these may be in philosophic speculation. In 
other words, the Crow seem to me to be essentially individualists in 
religion. Not that a common traditional basis of religious conceptions 
is lacking; but the relative value assigned to specific elements of this 
chaotic complex varies with individual experiences. 

A partial exception may be made in favor of the Sun. I do not mean 
that a person who has received a revelation from the Thunder will sub- 
ordinate his patron to the Sun in his own religious life. But probably 
a majority of the Crow looked in the first instance for a revelation from 
the Sun and certain important ritualistic phenomena are predominantly, 
if not exclusively, associated with solar worship. Thus, the oaths sworn 
to establish a claim to disputed war honors were addressed to the Sun ' 
to him were offered the skins of albino buffalo; and at least preferentially 
the sweatlodge seems to have been conceived as a prayer to the Sun. 

The Sun, then, approaches as closely as any Crow deity to our con- 
cept of a Supreme Being. Nevertheless, his character is singularly ill- 
defined, and if we have recourse to mythological evidence we merely 
have confusion worse confounded. For one thing, there is marked dis- 
crepancy of opinion as to the identity of the Sun and Old-Man-Coyote. 


There is at least a strong tendency to regard them as one and the same, 
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yet in his cosmogonic accounts Medicine-crow, one of my most conserva- 
tive informants, constantly vacillated as to the identification." On the 
other hand, White-arm went so far as to say that the Sun was regularly 
supplicated in prayer, while Old-Man-Coyote never was; while One-blue- 
bead regarded Old-Man-Coyote as the creator of everything and the 
equivalent of Ak‘-batat-dia (God), but said that the Sun was distinct 
(ctarak*). , 

Iam inclined to take the position that we are here confronted with 
the coalescence of two originally distinct conceptions. The Sun, judging 
from our knowledge of other tribes, must have been an ancient constitu- 
ent of aboriginal religion. Similarly, the culture-hero and trickster 
concept as exemplified in the character of Old-Man-Coyote is of great 
antiquity but has rather literary and philosophical than religious sig- 
nificance. He is the deus ex machina, to whom the Crow almost auto- 
matically attribute the origin of most tribal institutions. This aspect of 
his activities is at least not irreconcilable with the less definite notions the 
Crow may be assumed to have had of the Sun. It may have been the 
desire to give greater definiteness to their conceptions of the foremost of 
their supernatural beings that led some Crow unconsciously to identify 
the two characters by tacitly ignoring the less dignified phase of Old-Man- 
Coyote. On the other hand, some individualities may be reluctant to 
accept the mythical character as a religious being because of the part he 
plays in folk-literature. It is true that the Sun does not uniformly 
appear either as a benevolent or a superior being, for in the story of 
“The Orphan’s Contest with the Sun,’” he maliciously keeps away game 
from the Indians because of the hero’s intimacy with his mistress and is 


worsted in the ensuing conflict. However, in general, the Sun is pic- 


tured as both powerful and benignant and certainly never as a trickster. 

The Sun is always conceived as male and is often addressed as masa‘- 
ka, paternal uncle, father’s clansman. Although the Sun is so frequently 
prayed to, it is remarkable that he so rarely appears in visions. In-the- 
mouth explained this by saying that he (as well as Cirapé and Old-Man- 
Coyote) sent the various animals that do appear, but his statement is 


-uncorroborated and seemed like an interpretation given at the spur of 
the moment. 


The manner of praying to the Sun and making offerings to him will 
be considered below. As to his creative functions, however, one point 
had best be made in the present connection. Though he (or Old-Man- 





1Lowie, this volume, 14 f. 
2?Lowie, this volume, 99. 
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Coyote) is commonly identified with Ak‘-bit'at-dia, he actually does not 
figure in myth as the creator of everything, but only as the creator of the — 
Indians and the one who arranges the earth after having birds dive for it. 
Apart from these birds, which while figuring as the Sun’s (Old-Man- 
Coyote’s) servants are not stated to be his creatures, the Coyote, the 
prototype of the medicine-rocks (bacdritsi'tsé), and the sacred Tobacco 
plant are all expressly described as beings of independent. origin. | 
Old-Man-Coyote, apart from his mythical exploits and pranks, is as — 
indefinite a being as the Sun, with whom he is so frequently identified. 
Where he functions religiously, the trickster phase of his dual person-’ 
ality is wholly lacking. In mythology it is important to note that he is 
not represented as a coyote; indeed, a coyote is repeatedly associated 
with him as a distinct individual.2 When he transforms himself into 
animal shape, he assumes the form of a wolf,’ but most commonly he 
appears as a human character and is occasionally called by the usual 
Hidatsa designation of First-worker (Itsi‘k’-baric*), which of course has 
no animal suggestions. | 
The Moon figures far less freomeniy than the Sun in religious belief | 


and practice. According to one informant, the address m4sa‘ka, father’s _| 


clansman (see above), is shared by this spirit, which would make it of 
male sex, but according to Gray-bull, whose opinion is borne out by the 
weight of other evidence, the proper address is masa‘kdare, grandmother. 
It also appears as 4 man in one of the versions of the Grandson myth,® 
however the preponderance of evidence is to the effect that it is conceived 
as female. There is said to be an old womanin the moonanda pole with 
meat hanging from it. In a tale which is essentially the account of a 
vision and might in some measure reflect actual experiences of this type, 
the Moon appears as a woman of plain dress and wearing an elkskin robe; 
in another story she is an old woman dwelling near the Sun.* In a nar- 
rative accounting for the origin of the sacred doll employed in the sun 
dance, the Moon woman, dressed in an elk robe, presents the first doll- 
maker with this holy image, and the doll is said to represent the Moon.’ 
Gray-bull’s statements are entitled to special consideration on this 
subject, since he had a brass representation of the New-Moon for one of 
his medicines and occasionally made smoke offerings to the Full-Moon 








1Lowie, this volume 14 f, 

2See this eG 15, 17 seq. 

3thid., 31, 

4The Hidates equivalent is Itsi‘kawa’hiric. 
5Lowie, | volume, 

Sbed., 187, 157. 

7Lowie, oe series, vol. 16, 14. 
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and prayed to her. When he obtained his medicine he was told that the 
Moon was an old woman; he says that Old-Man-Coyote when visiting 
the Crow! told them the Moon was their grandmother. Gray-bull in a 
dream once saw an old woman who gave him a song, and he identifies 
her with the Moon. Old-dog told me about an old man who had a vision 
of the New-Moon, cut out a crescent-shaped hide medicine for himself 
and captured four hundred Dakota horses in consequence. 

Of the stars the Morningstar (7‘g'e-réaxe) and the Dipper have 
religious significance. Mythologically Old-Woman’s-Grandson is the 
Sun’s son, and after conquering various monsters infesting the earth he 
returns to the sky to become the Morningstar.’ A fair number of Indians 
stated that Grandson was regularly invoked by them. Thus, Little- 
rump said that people prayed to him in time of war and erected sweat- 
lodges in his honor. According to Old-dog, the Crow were still praying 
to him in 1913. Others denied that Grandson was ever addressed in 
supplication. This discrepancy is readily intelligible if we assume that 
some informants simply looked upon Grandson as the hero of a folk-tale 
without paying much attention to his ultimate actual transformation; 
while with others the identification of the Morningstar with the ogre- 
killer and his relationship to the Sun were in the foreground of conscious- 
ness. Assuming the former attitude, they would see no more reason for 
deifying Grandson than other mythic heroes; in the latter case, however, 
he might actually acquire an important position in the religious domain. 
On the other hand, the identification with stars of the twin heroes, 
Spring-boy and Curtain-boy,? in one version of their myth has remained 
barren of any religious consequences. | 

In mythology the Morningstar also appears without any suggestion 
of affinity with Old-Woman’s-Grandson. It is further noteworthy that 
in two of these tales he is worsted by human heroes who have received 
assistance from other supernatural powers.’ 

As a characteristic sample of inconsistency may be cited the con- 
ception of one informant that Sun, Moon, and Morningstar were enemies 
and that if one of them adopted an Indian, the others would attempt to 
get him and eat him. Morningstar and Sun, according to this authority, 
once adopted a Crow and a Dakota, respectively. The latter went on 
the warpath but was killed by the Crow, whereupon Morningstar ate 
him. On another occasion Sun and Morningstar bet against each other, 





1Lowie, this volume, 30 f. 

2ibid., 57. 

3ibid., 85. 

4Lowie, this volume, 102 seq., 200 seq. 
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having various animals play shinney for them with the sunrise and sunset 
as their goals. Sun’s players were on the east side and included the 
silver fox, coyote, and jackrabbit; Morningstar’s players were in the 
west and included the elk, white-tail and black-tail deer, and another 
deer species called iakace. During the game both Sun and Star caused 
storms; Star made the snow very deep so that the little animals could 
notrun. At last the elk, being long-winded, won. 

The sacred Tobacco about which center the performances of the 
Tobacco society, is quite generally identified with the stars,—sometimes 
it would seem with all of them collectively, then again more specifically 
with the Morningstar. 

The Dipper (é‘g'e-sé‘pua = Seven Stars) is mythologically conceived 
as a group of seven human brothers who had become displeased with their 


terrestrial experiences and decided to change their shape into something | 


that should last forever. At the close of their discussion they decide to 
transform themselves into the constellation.!. The Dipper not infre- 
quently blessed fasters with a vision: Lone-tree was among those adopted 
by them.’ The Stars often appeared painted in a particular way, hold- 
ing a pipe or with wreaths of medicines, which they turned over to the 
visionary. As a result he would capture horses and become a chief. 
One Crow said that one of the Seven Stars is blind and that he has the 
greatest power of them all. 

The Four Winds are mentioned as recipients of smoke offerings but 
play a minor part. On the other hand, the Thunder (sta) is important 
both mythologically and religiously. As usual, he is identified with the 
eagle (perhaps more commonly with the bald-headed eagle). In myth he 
is represented as the enemy of a water-monster, which destroys his young 
but is overcome with the aid of an expert hunter. Various Indians have 
been adopted by the Thunder, among them Lone-tree and Big-ox, both 
of whom were still alive in 1911: 

Another mythic personage who appeared in visions is the uniformly 
benevolent Dwarf, who, in spite of his diminutive stature is represented 
as very powerful physically.‘ 

In addition to the mainly cosmic beings described above there are 
the host of spirits—mostly in beast or bird shape—who appear in visions 
and whose characteristics will appear more clearly from the account in 
the following section. | 

ri ae NE a. | 


®This volume, 144 seq. 
47bid., 165, 171 seq. 
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VISIONS AND DREAMS. 
The importance of visions in the life of the Crow can hardly be 
overestimated. Not only the general course of sacred ceremonies but 
even such details as particular songs or specific methods of painting are 


traced to visions. . Through them it was possible to rise from abject _— 


poverty to affluence and social prestige. Even war parties were, at 
least in theory, wholly dependent on them, for a man organized one only 
when prompted by a vision or when dispatched by another man who had 
received such a supernatural communication.! Since success in life was 
conceived as the result of these revelations, probably all men tried to 
secure a vision, though many of them failed. Conversely, lack of success 
was attributed to lack of visions. ‘All who had visions,” said Little- 


~ rump, ‘‘were well-to-do; I was to be poor (watsécik:), that is why I had 


no visions.’”’ However, through the transferability of medicine power it 
became possible for people not blessed with visions to participate in the 


- benefits accruing from such experiences. 


The native term for ‘having a vision’ is bact'ri, which also means ‘to 
dream.’ One informant made a linguistic distinction to correspond to the 
conceptual one. A common dream, he stated, is baré-rdmmacire; a 
vision or dream with visionary import, baré-waci're. Although I cannot 


analyze the second portion of the former term, it is clearly for the most 


part identical with the word for vision; and my impression is that in 
ordinary intercourse no verbal differentiation occurs, though conceptu- 
ally the distinction is rigidly maintained. ee Fe 
There were various methods of inducing visions. Gray-bull re- 
counted the following :— 
(1) Some went to the mountains and fasted there. These men 
would generally dream of guns, coups, and horses. | 
- (2) Some dreamt in their lodges. These usually became rich, ac- 
quiring plenty of horses. 
(3) Others, usually poor people, would fall asleep somewhere when 
very tired and get a vision. | 
(4) Some fasted at the Tobacco garden. 
(5) The Whistler got a vision at the Sun dance; so did those 
participants in the ceremony who suspended themselves from poles." 
(6) A man might drag a buffalo or bear skull fastened to the pierced 
skin of his back; or would lead around a horse similarly secured to his 


body. 





1Lowie, this series, vol. 9, 232. 
2Lowie, this series, vol. 16, 44 f. 
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Gray-bull’s enumeration is corroborated and supplemented by the 
following statements secured from Scratches-face :— 
Some had dreams while out lost in a storm at night or under similar circumstances. 
In these dreams beings would come to them while they were not asleep and showed 
them what kind of medicine to have. Others, having lost a sister or brother or some 
other close relative, would chop off a finger and go to the mountains to have dreams. 
All this comes from Old-Woman’s-Grandson. In their dreams they would see a bird 
or some other animal transformed into a man who had painted his face and tied 
certain feathers to his head and would tell the visionary to imitate him. Those who 
herded horses would stay out at night with their herd and sometimes had dreams of 
horses. Then they went out to the enemy and brought back so many head of horses. 
In their vision they would see a horse turn into a man, who would talk to the dreamer. 
First the visionary would see a man who showed him some medicine, then the visitant 
would turn into an animal. Those who dreamt of a bear were not shot in battles, 
or even if they were shot, the arrows or bullets would fall to the ground. Badger 
dreams are the same. I know of two men who dreamt of a badger. One of them would 
not eat the young of any animal. I saw the other deliberately shoot himself in the 
breast, but the bullet fell on the ground and he was not killed. Sometimes people 
dreamt of stones or rocks; these would be like the bear and badger dreamers. Some- 
times the bear was thought to be a real bear, sometimes he would come out of the 
clouds. These were larger than real bears, I don’t know what they were. Old- 
Woman’s-Grandson fold all the animals to help the people of the earth, and that is 
why they appeared in these dreams. The animals gave power to these Indians. 


Scratches-face’s views on Old-Woman’s-Grandson were shared by 
some other informants, but not by all (see p. 321). It will be noted that 
he assigns a specific character to visions of bears, badgers, and rocks, to 
wit, that of bestowing immunity to missiles. : 

Suspension from a pole after the fashion observed at the time of the 
Sun dance was also practised on other occasions, but perhaps less fre- 
quently than other forms of self-torture. Bear-crane described the ex- 
perience of a visionary, Red-bear, who used this method. He took a 
stick, went up into the mountains, planted his stick into the ground and 
tied a rope to it. In the morning he painted himself with white clay; 
cut his breast, inserted a stick, attached the rope to it, and ran round - 
the post all day. At night he tore out the skin and slept on the mountain, 
dreaming that he was a chief. He returned to the Crow and announced 


-his vision. He had dreamt of an enemy whom he had slain and scalped. 


He had his wife make moccasins and set out as a leader of a war party, 
consummating his vision. 

In the various ways of gaining supernatural favor may be recognized 
three main types: the visionary may receive a revelation without seeking 


one or enduring any hardship whatsoever; he may be visited by super- 


natural beings in times of difficulty without a deliberate courting of 
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them; and he may go in quest of a vision, generally subjecting himself to 
suffering in order to arouse their commiseration and thus obtain a revela- 
tion. 


PAINLESS VISIONS. 


Men who received unsought supernatural communications of im- 
portance without being placed in conditions of stress were relatively few 
in number and were regarded as remarkably fortunate since they escaped 
the necessity of torturing themselves. In such cases the Crow use the 
expression biwawd‘tek’ (1st person: bi-wawi ‘tawak‘), he gets something 
without working. One-blue-bead offers the best example of this type of 
vision, and his narrative follows :— 


When I was a boy I was herding horses. I took them to the water. This was ona 

flat. I lay down and fell asleep. I saw something mysterious (maxpé hawdkak*). 

In those days if Indians wanted anything they had to hunt for it. When I got this, I 

struck first coups. When I saw the camp of the enemy, I tied my feather to the back 
of my head, and then captured and owned horses. 

When I had driven my horses to the water and they were grazing, I fell asleep. 
I saw a person on a white-maned buckskin horse; his face was painted red, also there 
were slanting lines from the eyes down. His forehead was red. He had a buckskin 
shirt. I saw the feather of the tsirardipcire (a species of chicken-hawk) tied to one of 
his shoulders. He was like a Crow dressed for battle. I heard a voice saying, ‘‘Chief 
Chicken-hawk is coming from there now.” He came riding a dark bay. His horse’s 
tail was wrapped. This is the name I gave Jim Carpenter’s little girl. Some time 
me I heard the words “Chicken-hawk woman” and gave this name to my grand- 

aughter. . 

‘This is my principal medicine. I am telling the truth. This isa fine day. You 

R. H. L.) will have good luck. 
- Other people have to torture themselves; I never cut myself. My only marks 
‘were those of arrows in battle. I never had to ask any one else for medicine like other 
men. Many people had no vision. These gave lots of property to the visionary and. 
might get a vision through him. Some get a vision even in their own tipi. Somehow, 
I don’t know how, they tell a vision from an ordinary dream. A common dream: 
baré r4émmacire) and medicine dream or vision (baré wact're) are quite different. 

My medicine was good for war. I took it with me on the warpath. When I 
saw the enemy, I sang my song and tied it to my back. This is my song:— 

mi rakakam, béwik. 

I am a bird, I am coming. 

When at home I stored my medicine; in dancing and sham battles, I took it out. 
Inever gave it toanyone else. Just lately I made one for Andrew Wallace. He asked 
me for one. I saw no use for it as we have no more wars, but I gave it to him so that 
he might have good luck in owning horses. 

My medicine forbids me to make myself bleed, for example to cut off my fingers; 
and if meat has blood on it, I won’t eat it. At the time of my vision I was told not to 
eat blood, and not to make myself bleed. 
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When I was a boy, I was poor. I saw war parties come back with leaders in front 
and having a procession. I used to envy them and made up my mind to fast and 
become like them. When I saw the vision I got what I had longed for. I always was 
in something good (some good war deed). I killed eight enemies. 

Young men went out to seek visions of their own accord. Before going they 
swam, took a sweatbath, and rubbed themselves all over with sagebrush. Before 
sunrise they went out, taking sage and ground-cedar for their bedding, for all the 
animals liked these plants. When they came back from their fast, they had a sweat- 
lodge made and told their vision. Unless a large sudatory was seen in the vision, & 
small one was used. Visionaries might announce their vision to famous men either 
- in the sweatlodge or at a feast. 

%. I have heard some say, “I had a vision this way, but I hear I have been fooled.” 
Some can tell beforehand when they are going to die. They say, “My father is going 
to take me back,” then they die soor after. The only thing I prayed to specially 
was my feather. I might pray to the Sun any time. 
7 On another occasion this informant gave a slightly different account, 
making his visitant appear as a hawk, but since he represents himself 
as awake at the time he was probably referring to another vision from 
the same source. The hawk would sing songs, fly up, and do various 
things. It did not give One-blue-bead any objects, but he noted the 
songs and actions of the bird. Afterwards he struck three coups, this 
is what the hawk gave him. During another interview One-blue-bead 
spoke of the bird as having changed itself into a young man mounted 
on a cream buckskin horse with a bird of its own kind at the back of his 
head. 

One-blue-bead’s account touches on a number of vital points. In 
conformity with other data we may harmonize the human and the bird 
character of his visitant by supposing that he appeared first as a man, 
revealing his identity, however, by the hawk feather and in vanishing 
assumed bird shape. That One-blue-bead adopted the feather seen as a 
tangible representative of his revelation, is highly characteristic, so is the 
tendency to confer a name on children based on one’s visionary experi- 
ences. Equally significant is the contrast between his poverty and lack 
of prominence before the vision and his later martial success and conse- 
quent social distinction. The imposition of taboos, often of a quite 
fanciful character, such as that against eating blood, is extremely com- 
mon in visions; in fact, practically all such regulations are traced to in- 


structions received under such circumstances. Finally, may be noted the 


expression ‘my father’ as applied to the visitant. It is generally under- 
stood that a spirit appearing to a visionary adopts him as his child; the 
standard formula being, ‘‘d? barak* bawik;” “You (obj.) my child I will 
make.’”’ Hence the constant use of parent and child terms of relation- 
ship in the myths dealing with supernatural patrons. 


a 
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Arm-round-the-neck had twice attempted to gain a vision by not 
drinking water, but failed. However, he was fortunate in having ‘dreams’ 
while sleeping. I cite his remarks practically verbatim but slightly re- 
arranged so as to bring together statements bearing on the same ex- 
perience. 


I had dreams while sleeping. I saw a bear and a horse two different times; also a 
bird. The bear I saw was singing to some people; some of them fell down while he 
was singing, and he jumped on them. He held his arm towards the people while sing- . 
ing and when he was done the trees and brush in front of him fell down. He started 
toward the people and some fell down. He said, “Of everything I shall have plenty.” 
Later I achieved much in battles. I saw his face paint and used it. I also made a 
cap of bearskin and used it. Later I sold it to a man, who paid me four kinds of 
prcperty, among them a woman, for it. The cap was frcem the head of a bear with 
the ears and was decorated with a horse tail in therear. The buyer gave mea blanket, 
earrings, a Navajo breechcloth, and a girl never previously married. My mother’s 
brother had the bear for his medicine and made me a bearclaw necklace; that may 
have been the reason for my dream. I like a bear when I see one, but if I wanted the 
hide I should kill him; I killed a bear in order to make my cap. 


I saw the horses singing; they did not lie tome. I dreamt someone was kicking 
my foot and there were horses all round me with ropes to their necks and fastened to 
my body. I heard someone say, ‘‘Wherever you ge, you shall have horses.’’? Ever 
since then I have had horses. I think this dream was given me by dogs. I was walk- 
ing, followed by several dogs. I lay down under a tree and fell asleep, with the dogs 
lying round me about the tent. So I thought they took pity on me and gave me 
horses. 


I saw a bird singing. I saw a man driving a herd of horses with this bird tied to 
his head and singing. These were the words of his song :— 


com barérok, itsire ftsem bé wik’. 
Wherever I go, horse a good one I shall have. 


The man was riding a pinto horse. I heard someone say to me, “When he does that, 
he brings good horses.’”’ I don’t know where this dream came from. 


Another way of getting visions is to go out hunting and have dreams, but those 
obtained from thirsting are the strongest: the men who fasted became chiefs and 
were lucky at everything. 


Arm-round-the-neck’s narrative is interesting for several reasons. 
For one thing, it expresses the belief that ordinary dogs possess the 
power of granting a vision. Secondly, we find a definite rejection of 
quasi-totemic taboos inasmuch as Arm-round-the-neck did not scruple 
to kill bears. On this point the attitude of the natives varies somewhat, 
but all agreed that no man who had dreamt of buffalo would for that 
reason refrain from killing or eating them. Finally, the transfer, as it 
were, of the bear medicine from a clansman is noteworthy, since in other * 
cases medicines are known to have descended from father to son. 
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Old-dog had never gone out to fast but had dreamt while sleeping 
in his tent. He dreamt of the Tobacco. Another dream, however, is 
indirectly derived from a vision. His brother had fasted and seen a 
little axtaxipe (kind of buzzard?), which appeared in human guise, 
painted his face, and sang against the enemy. He gave Old-dog his 
medicine power with four feathers of this bird, and Old-dog subsequently 
dreamt of taking a gun from the enemy and striking him. He attributes 
the dream to his brother’s medicine. Thereafter, when he saw the enemy, 
my informant painted his face, tied the feathers to his head, sang towards 
the enemy, and would take a gun or strike a first coup. 


Young-crane told of a man named He-calls-fat (zrdpi'tsec) who had 
been visited by the Dipper while awake and sitting down. He would 
send out captains of war parties and bid them bring horses and other 
booty. The Seven Stars told him they would take him back when he was 
going to die. He told his people he had to die soon and it came true. 


Bull-all-the-time, who secured a martial vision through torture and 
fasting, was also blessed with another for doctoring while he was 
asleep in his tipi. He saw a horse fastened to a rope, which was length- 
ened up to him. He heard a person sing. The horse was a sign that my 
informant would get horses as fees for his cures. He was told that if 
anyone fell sick he was to doctor him. He saw an old man decorated 
with red paint and holding a pipe in his hand. This man was standing 
over the recumbent patient and blew through a pipestem over him. The 
sick man rose and then sat down. Bull-all-the-time saw all the sickness 
come out of the patient’s blood and saw him get well. Bull-all-the-time 
showed me the pipestem he had dreamt of; it had a horse’s track incised 
near one end. 


Gray-bull recounted the following as an experience of his grand- 
father’s while awake in his tent :— 


A white-headed bird sat at the door, looked round and hopped inside to the side 
of the lodge opposite the visionary, whose wife was away at the time. My grandfather 
looked at the bird, which merely sat there. He looked again, and it had turned into a 
man with painted face and on his head was a bird of the kind seen before. He sang a 
song and at its close he said, “TI’ll come tomorrow and see you again with my wife. 
You have seen what I wanted you to see. I was going to let you see many things, 
but your wife is coming.” When he had said this, he was a bird once more and went 
out. My grandfather went after him and saw him flying up the river. His wife got 
to the tent. She had seen the bird. When she had brought in the firewood, she asked 
her husband, ‘What is that bird I saw coming out of the tent? What is it?” ‘I 
- don’t know.” 








“~ 
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The next day he went for horses. When he returned, his wife was looking for 
wood. The people were going to camp there for four days. The woman cooked. He 
ate and told his wife to get three or four packs of wood so she might stay away longer. 
She went for the wood. He lay on his bed and watched the door. A bird came in and 
hopped where he sat and another followed. Both sat on the other side of the tipi and 
looked somewhere. One turned into a man, the other into a woman. The man said 
to the woman: ‘Give one song to my child.” “Allright.” My grandfather sat up, 
and the woman sang. When she had finished, the man said to my grandfather, “Look 
at me.’ Hedid. His face was painted as before and a bird was tied to his head. “T 
have given you one song already, that is my only song. Whenever I want to use this 
bird on my head, I let a woman tie it and think at the same time that the enemy can- 
not shoot me.’’ The woman said: “I have plenty of things and horses, and whenever 
I meet enemies they are easily captured. This is all.” They changed into birds 
again, hopped to the door and went out. Until then my grandfather had done nothing 
in war and his joking relatives made fun of him. He had not even gone out with war 
parties. | : 

Some time after this my grandfather saw someone kill one of these birds and asked 
the slayer to give him the body. He cut off itsshead and tail, also the wing bone for a 
whistle, and took them home with him. He called in all the chiefs. When all were in, - 
his wife roasted some ribs and when they were through eating he made them smoke. 
One asked what this was for. He asked them to tell him how they dreamt and got 
medicines. All told how they had fasted and dreamt. When all had had their say, 
he said he was going to make his medicine, but found out that it was not good, that is, 
not like any they had told. The chiefs asked him to tell aboutit. He told them that 
into his very tent two birds had come and shown him something, bidding him make 
whatever he saw. He asked whether they knew anything like that to have been seen 
by a Crow before. They told him to make his medicine, to sew together the head and 
the tail of the bird. When he had done so, he sang the songs the bird-man had sung 
for him, telling his wife to sit and sing with him. After they were through, he told his 
visitors to see how it should turn out. He told all the chiefs he was going to take care 
of the entire tribe thereafter, that was why he made medicine. He gave them more 
to eat; they smoked and went out. The chiefs said to one another, ‘‘We’ll see how 
it comes out, it is great medicine that he has made.”’ 

It was in the fall of the year. There were about forty enemies in a trench that 
fall. My grandfather came on a white horse, his face painted like that of the man in 
the dream, and the medicine tied to his head. He asked the Crow fighters whether 
anyone had struck a coup, then went to the coulée where were the enemy. He got to 
the bank and went to one of the enemy, who shot my grandfather, singeing his hair. 
He took away a gun from the enemy, laid it down, and went to the next man, who had 
a bow. This one broke the string of his bow. My grandfather took the bow and 

arrow away from him and went back. The people then knew his medicine to be true. 
After that he kept on striking coups and became a chief. He made one bird medicine 
for his son, who also became chief. The birds were real birds, and they themselves 
gave the medicine. The Crow believe the birds themselves have medicine powers. 


It will be seen later that the medicine was subsequently transmitted 


to Gray-bull himself and determined one of his fasting visions (p. 
336). 
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In the foregoing narrative the fact that supernatural powers are 
ascribed to the birds themselves is noteworthy. It tallies with certain 
statements of various informants, e.g., Arm-round-the-neck’s comments 
cn the vision granted by dogs (p. 327), but is contradicted by others, who 
regard the animals as mere messengers of potent spirits. Presumably 
we here have to reckon with individual differences of interpretation. 
Another feature of importance is the patrilineal transmission of the 
medicine (but compare p. 335). Finally, the pragmatic test of the value 
of a vision is highly characteristic. 

It is clear that some of these painless visions were reckoned on a 
par with those for which suffering was undergone, but this does not 
apply to all cases. For example, Little-rump, who speaks of himself as 
having tried to get visions but failed, did, as a matter of fact, get un- 
sought communications from the Yellow Tobacco, though obviously he 
does not regard them as comparable in worth to those of others, presum- 
ably because in spite of them he has remained poor. He hears the 
Tobacco sing songs. ‘‘Some of them I consider sacred. When I hear a 
song and have good luck immediately after that, then I consider the 
song sacred.”’ 


UNSoUGHT STRESS VISIONS. 


Another category of visions, though not formally recognized as 
_such by the natives, includes experiences not deliberately sought but 
undergone in times of stress or under other conditions out of the ordinary. 
One of Lone-tree’s visions may be reckoned of this class since it was ob- 
tained during his flight from the enemy :— 


We went against the Dakota; there were nine of us. I was still young and some- 
one else was captain. I did the scouting every day. We got to the camp but the 
Dakota discovered us and we ran away in different directions, five one way, three 
besides myself another way. The Dakota caught only the former and killed them all. 
The rest, all young boys, got home in safety. Far this side of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, I thought of swimming the Missouri. Just before we got to the river, while 
still among the rocky hills, we saw big heavy clouds presaging a thunderstorm. I bade 
the others seek shelter under rocks, saying, “I’ll watch for a while.”” As I was seated 
on a rock, I watched the hailstorm coming and saw the lightning quite near me. 
When the storm got very close, I thought I should also seek shelter. Before I got 
up I saw a big bird coming down from among the clouds. His color was white and he 
was as large as the white building at the Mission. His head faced south. In descend- — 
ing to the ground he made no noise. I saw him plainly. The lightning came from his 
eyes. Hesat down onthe ground. Assoonas he did so, we could see smoke as though 
from anengine. The hailstorm did not come near but left a circle free round the bird 
and me. I watched the eagle going back up into the clouds. He said, “‘I live up in the 
heavens, I am going to adopt you, that is why I came down. Whatever you ask for, 
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we shall hear you.” Each hailstone was as big as a fist. That evening we crossed the 
Missouri. This was the first time I dreamt about him. The second night I heard the 
hailstones calling ore another and saying, ‘‘Whatever you shall ask, we shall do it for 
you. Iam the H’gh Thunder (sta).”’ 

Lone-tree got large white beads for a necklace to represent the 
hailstones. 

Three-wolves in referring to Lone-tree’s experience added the detail 
that the lightning struck the lake and something came out of it. Then 
Lone-tree saw a taloned bird as large as a tree flying from cloud to cloud 
and saying, ‘If you shall go to a flat rock, I will see you.’ Lone-tree 


- was afraid to go; nevertheless he considered the Thunder his medicine 


and henceforth carried the head of a bald-headed eagle with him (see 


_ below, p.335). When Short-bull offended him, Lone-tree said, ‘‘You will 


nearly die this summer.” Short-bull was struck by lightning, but was 
not killed. Sometimes Lone-tree would take a big white bead (evidently 
from the necklace mentioned above), put it on a child’s head and make 
hail. He could stop a storm and also cause rain. Big-ox had the same 
power. 
Instances of this type of supernatural experience occur repeatedly 
in the myths. For example, a man and his wife reduced to extreme des- 
titution through the husband’s failing eyesight are suddenly visited by 


~ the Moon, who bids them send out young men on a horse raid; the raid 
_ is successful and the impoverished couple become wealthy. Again, a 
young woman who has been blinded, crippled, and abandoned by her 


husband is doctored by a white-tailed deer and an owl, while the compas- 
sionate brother-in-law who provided her wants till his strength is ex- 


hausted is aided by a snake-man. Similarly, a benevolent dwarf rescues 


from starvation a poor young man and his sweetheart, who have been 
driven away by the camp tyrant.! Sometimes the supernatural beings 
are explicitly represented as cognizant of the visionary’s distress and 
attempting to relieve it either in person or through a messenger. The 
dwarf’s wife chides him for his dilatoriness in succoring the sufferer: 
“Bring my son soon,’ I said, you have done it late, they almost 
died.” The snake-man says to his protegé: ‘I pitied you long ago, but 
never reached you.” In the legend of Big-iron the hero has been aban- 
doned by his cruel stepfather and a supernatural being in the guise of an 
old man sends mountain-sheep to bring him to his island.’ 


* 





1This volume, 186, 190, 171. 
2zbid., 291. 
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SouGHT VISIONS. 


We may now turn to cases in which there was a deliberate quest of 
a revelation. These were probably the most numerous, but by no means 
all attempts to secure visions met with success, as has already been noted, 
Little-rump, e.g., often tried to get a vision but invariably failed. Some- 
times the quest was abandoned from exhaustion or fear. A female in- 
formant, e.g., went out to fast for three days when mourning a deceased 
relative, but left after the second day because she suddenly saw a grave 
she had not previously noticed. Being afraid of the dead, she went off 
kefore the close of the period set by herself. 

There was no limitation either as to age or sex, so far as seeking a 
vision was concerned. Little boys sometimes fasted, not because their 
‘parents had urged them but probably because they had listened to others 
talking about visions and desired to try it for themselves. On the other 
hand, middle-aged and even old men would go out fasting. Young girls 
did not seek visions, but when older they might and did. Usually this 
happened when a relative had been killed by the enemy or even died a 
natural death. Thus, Young-crane chopped off a finger joint when her 
first husband was killed and fasted for two days after her daughter’s 
decease, though without receiving a revelation. It is true, however, that 
the number of would-be male visionaries was greater than that of the 
women, and that.it was commonly adolescent men who were eager to 
get a communication that should enable them to gain martial glory and. 
consequent prestige. | 

It is noteworthy that according to all informants there was no ex- 
ternal prompting of the youth to undergo the rigors of fasting and 
self-torture: he went out because of the tales heard about the camp-fire 
and because he observed the success of those who had gone and obtained 
revelations. 

The principal methods of inducing a vision have already been enum-, 
erated. Doubtless the most usual was to fast and thirst for several days, 
a procedure designated as birictsandua, (not drinking water). The 
would-be visionary generally retired to a lonely peak, theoretically for 
four days, in consonance with the mystic notions clustering about that 
number, possibly in addition chopping off a finger-joint as an offering to 
conciliate the spirits invoked. That these might differ as to identity, 
has already been set forth, though the Sun or Old-Man-Coyote was 
most frequently addressed. The faster was virtually naked, using a 
buffalo skin fora blanket at night. According to Flat-head-woman, he would | 
lie on his back with legs stretched out, the arms extended at the sides and 
facing east all night; his bedding was framed by rocks on both sides. 
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Before citing accounts of individual visions it may be well to quote 
some generic remarks by White-arm :— 

Of my contemporaries I take the lead in visionary experiences. Parents did not 
tell children to go out if they were well off. But if they were poor, a boy would decide 
not to remain so but to go out, fast, and thereby come to own property. Strips of 
flesh were cut off and placed on a buffalo chip, and some such prayer as the following 
was addressed to the Sun:— 


kahe, isi‘kaxfria, (raising the buffalo chip), bi watseck’atem, mi ardkak‘, 


Hallo, old Old Man, I am poor, me you see, 
ma-+itsem baki‘. mi’ xarie, itsfrem béwi, twut ‘baraxia buruts{wi, 
something good giveme. Me makeold, a horse maylIhave, gun may I take, 
dakce marfitbi. mi batsetsi, mi k’ua mi wirexbaki makurtia 
a coup may I strike. I a chief, I without help may I become a person plenty 

(make a living) 
wéwi. é 
may I have. ec 


The Sun’s name, dz’act, may be used in crying for a vision; in mourning the 
diminutive dzack’at is used. Any name pertaining to a father, father’s clansman, or 
erandfather, may be applied to the Sun. The Sun’s name may be used in cursing, 
oe 

4x’ac baké, To the sun I have given him, or (emphatically): 4x’ac bakace, To 
the Sun I have verily given him. 

If a man wants a horse, he will cut out a piece of his flesh in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. The morning before going out he swims, takes a clean robe, and at daybreak 
goes to the hill selected for fasting. When the sun came up, I made my cut. Some- 
times this is done on the second day. Some stayed out four days. I stayed two days 
or one day. A forked stick is planted the evening before the sacrifice. An old man is 
sought to pray for the young man. He paints the young man with white clay, prays 
to the sun and pierces the faster’s breasts or the body near the shoulder parts and 
fastens him to the forked stick. The would-be visionary runs round the stick and the 
old man goes home. When tired, the visionary sits down, then runs round again. 
Some break the flesh, others do not. In the evening, the old man comes and cuts at 


oY 


_ the edge of the dried flesh, then leaves the young man. He shows the dried flesh to the 
i Sun and prays anew, while the visionary sleeps there again during the night. Any 
-. time at night a vision might be seen. First we see a person ina vision or dream, but a 
___ few days later, perhaps while we are sleeping, the person seen is recognized as some 
iy particular animal that had changed into a person. Sometimes they found out directly 
i through the song. In the song the visitant might say, “T ama snake” (or buffalo, or 
4 horse, etc.) Ifa man hasa visicn cf a snake, all srakes will be fathers to him. 
f Some would pick up a snake after such a vision, saying, “darake bik’ ;’’ (Iam your 
son), and the snake would not bite him. 

, - Some were adopted by a bear. While they were asleep at home some one might 


strike the sole of a visionary’s foot, then he would awake, make a noise like a bear, 
and a bear’s tooth would come out of his mouth. This is one way of knowing the 
species of the animal giving the vision. 

People who have seen a snake, do not kill snakes. I don’t know how bear 
visionaries act in this regard. The latter put red paint from the eyes down the face in 
slanting lines and knot their hair to imitate bear’s ears, and use a bearskin for a 


4 
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blanket. Bear people when in a trance (kdrutuk) use isé (Joe Cooper says, wild 
parsnip) incense, then they will come to. Strong men catch these entranced ones from 
behind, for they try to bite and act like bears. They may go into a trance whenever 
the sole of their feet or their face is struck. 


Sometimes the Sun himself appeared to the visionary, but mostly animals came. 
These I do not think are related to the Sun at all. When men are praying, the Sun is 
first thought of, but generally other beings appear. After returning from a quest, the 
faster made a sweatlodge and all the famous people were called in; while they were 
assembled in the sweatlodge the visionary told his vision, and the audience afterwards 
told the other people. Srake visionaries are mostly doctors, e.g., Flat-dog; the snake 
tells them how to treat the sick. Some would smell the incense in a vision and thus 
know what weed to use for medicine. 


Some are deceived by visions, go out on the warpath, and get killed, but not many 
are fooled about doctoring. Wraps-up-his-tail slept near Sheridan, had visions, and 
told everyone, yet he was killed. Sometimes everything told in a vision is false; 
perhaps some animal plays the part of another. It never happened that old men 
detected the deceit in a vision and warned the visionary when he told them. They only 
find out from what happens later. 


It is clear that White-arm’s final remarks completely corroborate 
Gray-bull’s account as to the testing of a vision by the visionary’s 
subsequent success. The quasi-totemic attitude ascribed to snake vision- 
aries was certainly not shared by other Indians, as already pointed out. 
My informant’s statement regarding the Sun is significant and agrees 
with data secured from some of my most trustworthy authorities. 
That is to say, the Sun as the most dominant single figure in the native 
religious consciousness is supplicated in the first instance, but rarely 
appears. Instead there come other beings “not related’”’ to the Sun, 
which presumably means not dispatched by him but independently 
taking pity on the faster’s distress. 3 


From these general remarks we may now turn to some individual 
accounts. I will begin with Lone-tree, who had other supernatural 
revelations besides the one that came unsought from the Thunder. 


Once I went on a high mountain and cut off a strip of my flesh with a knife. 
When I had fasted for three days and nights I saw the Dipper. It was towards 
morning. The Dipper gave me a little food, sitting down beside me as a man and 
saying he had brought me some food because I was hungry. ‘‘What you are eating is 
human flesh,’ said the Dipper after giving me the food. I did not know it was the 
Dipper, but something at the back of my head was whispering to me, “The man 
giving you focd is the Dipper.” After he had told me that the food was human I 
could not swallow it but vomited what I had eaten. Then the Dipper rose and 
walked off. I looked and saw his long braided hair hanging down in the back, and 
on the long queue were the Seven Stars. Then I believed that it was the Dipper. 
The next morning I got home. 





al 
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During the winter I cut scars on my arms and went into the hills. There was a 


clump of trees and on one of them there was a nest. Not knowing-that it belonged 


to the Bald-headed Eagle, I lay down. At night it stormed violently. I slept and 

dreamt I was in a big lodge and saw the Bald-headed Eagle sitting there. I was told 

that the Dakota were my only enemies and that I was to be a captain. It came true 
‘and I defeated the Dakota about ten times. People said I was the best captain. 


The Bald-headed Eagle of this vision is undoubtedly connected with 
the Thunder (see above). 

Big-ox, one of the most famous shamans of recent times (see p. 344), 
had become feeble-minded when I knew him and only supplied a very 
fragmentary account of his visions:— 


I slept on a mountain and chopped off a joint of my little finger. Isawa bird, 
which made meachief. The birds sat round me; they had human heads. Five balls 


of different color were in front of me, one of them pure white. I sat there and some of 











the birds vanished without my knowing it until only one sat by me. This last one told 
me I should be a great chief and that he would not forget me. ‘‘We shall constantly 
watch you.”’ He repeated this twice. He flew away without my seeing him go. 

I saw the No-drum (bira’rdete) dance in the daytime in the Wolf Mountains. A 
white woman and a white man gave me the vision and a Crow spoke to me in Crow. 
They gave me the stick I carry around, painted yellow and decorated with bells and 


% feathers. 


Owing to his latter experience, dating from the period of his senility, 
for which reason no one but himself took it seriously, Big-ox was nick- 
named No-drum in the last years of his life. It is not clear whether he 
underwent any suffering in this case or received his revelation unsought. 


Flat-dog once went out to fast and get a vision. He had his back 
pierced and a horse tied to it, while on the other side he attached a war- 
bonnet to his pierced skin. Towards evening the horse got restless, 
being thirsty, and jerked Flat-dog’s skin. Then he pulled out the stick 
to which the horse was tied and freed him. He fell asleep at night, tired 
out with his exertions and as good as dead. He saw a man come to 
him, who said, ‘“Now you will remain alive a long time, you are poor 
now, you will be a person. I’ll keep you a person for a long time (di 


- wiraxbike cie-md-wi-mdtsik ).”’ Flat-dog added: ‘Today people speak 
of me as old, then I think of this statement. My face was covered, 


nevertheless I saw the person.” 


One of Gray-bull’s experiences forms an interesting sequel to his 
grandfather’s vision (p. 329). Before dying the grandfather had given 
his medicine to Gray-bull’s mother, bidding her turn it over to her son 
when he should bea young man. Hestill had the medicine at the time of 
my interview with him. His narrative follows :— 
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I fasted with this medicine and got a dream. I saw a bird flying over me in a 
circle. It descended and went down into a canyon whistling. On both sides there 
were rocks. The rocks began to shoot at the bird but failed to hit it, so that it came 
out unhurt. It had nothing tied to its head and when I heard shooting from the 
rocks I did not see anything either. The bird had a white head and tail. I did not 
know that I could not be shot till long afterwards. I was never shot. I kept my 
dreams secret, for I was afraid if I told them I might get shot. Once many Piegan 
were lying under a pine tree. One was some distance in front of us. We started out 
toward the Piegan. He shot at me when I was just above him but did not hit me. 
My horse went round as though dizzy and ran off. That night I dreamt and someone 
said to me, ‘Don’t you know that you cannot be shot?” 


y The conceptions involved in this vision recall corresponding Hidatsa 

usages by which sacred objects descended from father to son and where 
the blessing of a vision was expected from the spirits associated with the 
paternal bundle. The tenor of the vision, i.e., the appearance of a 
person shot at but remaining unscathed is very common and should be 
compared with Scratches-face’s as well as with some legendary experi- 
ences.! 


The same informant had another experience, which is described 
below :— 


I rose before sunrise, got my horse ready and went to Long-horse,” my father’s 
clansman, and asked him to help me. So we went out before sunrise. I gave him 
four presents. He painted my body with white clay and sang a song, telling a few of 
his warlike exploits, then he pierced my shoulder with an arrow, inserted a stick and 
tied a horse to it; to the other shoulder he fastened a shield and some other medicine. 
They moved camp that morning. I followed, leading the horse. During the day the 
horse got continually more and more unruly, getting hungry and thirsty. After a. 
while I turned to look at him and saw a stripe on one of his legs; had I seen two 
stripes I should have become a greater chief. I stopped there for the night and Long-. 
horse came to free the horse and remove the medicine. I did not go back to camp, 
but stayed out and when I slept I dreamt. I saw a gray horse with a stripe on his leg 
standing in the very spot where Long-horse had removed the medicine. Someone 
talked behind me, saying, ‘“This horse belongs to the Dakota.’ I did not see anyone. 
After this I went to war and captured a gray horse. I struck coups, captured guns, 
and achieved the other deeds of a chief, riding the gray horse. The stripe was a sign 
for striking coups. I named my grandson ‘Chief-with-the-gray-horse’ (tsicdéari- 
wats étsic). 


The most interesting detail in the foregoing narrative is the mode of 
self-torture employed, which exactly parallels one reported for the 
Hidatsa at the time of the Sun dance. 











1See this volume, 184, 271. 
2A very famous warrior. 
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Scratches-face, whose generic account of visions has already been 
cited, recounted the following personal narrative. It was not without 
some difficulty and considerably higher compensation than usual that 
he was prevailed upon to narrate this experience. 


I fasted because three of my brothers (akzipe) had been killed, one at Pine Ridge, 
one on the other side of the Bighorn Mountains, one between Bighorn and Pryor. 
When an Indian had an akiipe, he could take anything they had and give it away. 
When all of mine were killed, I was alone, had no horses nor anything else. 

I went on a mountain, chopped off a finger joint, and gave it to Old-Woman’s- 
Grandson, saying :— 

Karicbapitus, hiné wardkuk, iwice itsio wakt. 

Old-Woman’s-Grandson, this I give you, pay good give me. 


I cried out aloud a great deal. I wanted some animal or something else to help me. 


Before chopping my finger off, I held it toward the sky, praying and thus speaking to 


Grandson, “I do not steal nor do any other bad things, and you have known me. 
That is why I’m poor.” When I had said this, I chopped off my finger. I cried, say- 
ing, “I am poor, give mea good horse. I want to strike one of the enemies and when I 
go on a good road I want to marry a good-natured woman. I want a tipi to live in 


‘that I shall own myself.” 


I fasted on the mountain near where Joliet now is. I slept one night, the next 
day chopped off my finger, and on the second day, about this time of day, I did not 
know anything then, the blood running from my hand. Far in the night I came to 
again and looked round; it was night and cold. I made a bed out of sagebrush and 
grass; on it I laid logs. When I fainted, I held my hand on my breast on the side I 
had cut; half of my body was all covered with blood. When I got up, I went to my 
bed. My arm ached and I could not sleep. On the third day I got up and sat down. 
I was very thirsty, but thought I should stay there till the following night. On the 


' night of the third day I went to bed and tried to sleep but could not because it was too 


cold. Sometimes I heard footsteps as if of a person coming toward me, but looking 


~upIsawnoone. After a while I went to sleep. While asleep I heard a man clearing 


his throat; also the snort of a horse. I heard someone talking. ‘What are you doing? 
You wanted him tocome. Nowhehascome.” This is what I heard. My feet faced 
east and my head west. I heard someone comirg toward me from the west and then 


standing on myright side. I saw men riding on horses, which were prancing round. 
Theard little bells. They got nearer to my side and I faced toward them and looked 


at them. They were not men or horses but shadows of these. One man was riding a 


 bobtailed horse and had painted his horse with a lightning mark on all four legs. His 


horse was like fire. There were six of them, the rest were riding grays and blacks. 
The shadows were black. The rider of the bobtailed horse was like fire too. His 
rear braid reached the ground, the rest of his hair was clipped short. “TI will show 
you what you want to see. You have been poor, so I’ll give you what you want.” 
The rider of the bcbtail said, “I am going to run.” All the trees and everything » 
growing around there then turned into men and began shooting at them. They just 
kept on going to the east and I continued watching till they were invisible. The dust 
flew up to the sky. It flew up again on the east side of the horizon, where the riders 
had gone, and there I heard a lot of talking. After a while they got out of there and 
came back. They came and passed behind me. I heard them yelling and whistling. 
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They came and stood in front of me. The rider of the bobtail said to me: “If you 
want to fight all the people on the earth, do as I do and you will be able to fight for 
three or four days and yet not be shot.’’ All the six horsemen started eastward. 
The rider of the bobtail held a spear; it was like fire. They were shooting as before. 
This rider knocked the people down with his spear. The dust flew up to the sky. 
Then followed a hailstorm. The hailstones were as big as my fist and knocked down 
those shooting at the horsemen. I saw them riding around in the storm. This storm 
was the Thunder and helped the six riders; it was caused by a man with wings. 
When I went out with the soldiers against an Indian tribe up north and fought in 
battle, I did just what I had seen in my dream. The fight started at about 8 a.m. 
I was not shot. They killed an enemy; I struck him first. I fasted in the spring when 
eighteen years old. Ever since then I have owned good and fast horses; even today 
Ihave one. I prayed for a good-natured and hard-working woman; my present wife 
to whom I have been married about thirty years is like that. 


It is not certain whether White-arm’s vision came unsought or was 
merely sought without tortures. It is interesting because it embodies the 
reminiscences of a convert to Christianity :-— 


I slept near Horn’s place. During my sleep I saw a person riding a brown horse 
toward the top of a mountain and singing. He came towards me. I noticed all the 
feathers and other ornaments tied to his horse. The tsa‘tsisé (species of hawk) was 
painted on his horse’s neck. I took a wing of this bird and used it for my horse’s 
necklace. This person sang a song:— 

marakdé, bawardxe dik‘uku. awé wa‘kthe k‘dk‘. marak4 diawdtsisuk, 

My child, tomysong listen. The ground my ear is. My child we love you. 

I joined the Church and now the one who gave me the song is teasing me at night, but 
I won’t listen to him. I was under thirty years old when I went out for a vision for the 
first time. I was one of the poorest in the tribe, that’s why I went. Some other 
times I went out, but never had a vision. I got the first one without torture, while 
I got no vision out of my later tortures. Before going for a vision a man took a bath, 
put on good clothes, and abstained from sexual intercourse. Bull-all-the-time has a 
bear for his medicine; he is a big shaman. 


- Bull-all-the-time has already been mentioned for his doctoring 
vision. In addition he had some fasting experiences, which unfortunately 
were not very fully described by him. | 


On the other side of the Musselshell there is a mountain called Buffalo-heart 
(bicé-rasec). There I slept and cut my left forearm. They showed me that I should 
become a chief. In my sleep I saw Pryor Gap and beheld a person holding out a 
blanket and making a sign for me to come over. The Indians began to move, and I 
went to the place where I had been called and fasted there. In my sleep I saw @ 
person holding out a blanket and making a sign for me to come over. The Indians 
began to move, and I went to the place where I had been called and fasted there. 
In my sleep I saw a person coming with a war party’s pipe and at the end of the stem 
was tied human hair in token of a killing. He sang:— 


awe condok awto aworok. 
Country (in) any as I climb and come up. 
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At (?) I fasted and heard a snake rattling in the distance. It came closer. 
It was a rattlesnake and threw something out of its mouth,—yellow paint. I made a 
cloth representation of the snake, painted it with yellow paint and still have it. 

I told other Indians about my visions. 


An interesting experience was described by Hillside:-— 


I was about twenty years old, and among the Many Lodges band. Over at 
White Mountain a big buffalo was killed. Its head was cut off and its hide skinned, 
leaving the tailon. I had myself cut in two places on the back and dragged the skull 
outside the camp. The people all saw me. My brother, the same who had made the 
arrow for me, pierced my back.' I started early in the morning and traveled all day 
with the skull; when the sun was low I was too weak to drag it any longer. I went to 
the mountain with it, my brother cut it off, and I slept on the skull for a pillow. It 
was raining hard. In my sleep I heard a man say: “Wait, poor fellow, you will eat 
now!’ He had the foot of a buffalo on him. On the Pryor side I saw a large crowd 


_ of people with this person in the lead. When I wasasleep, a buffalo came up to me and 


licked me. His hair was gray; this showed that I was to live to be an old man. His 
being leader showed that I was to be a leader of my people. The buffalo snorted while 
licking me. Leaders were supposed to carry good luck for the whole camp. I madea 
buffalo skin to represent my dream. While dragging the skull I was fasting. The 
buffalo was my real visitant; he had transformed himself into a person. On another 


- occasion I dragged a skull. Medicine-crow’s father told me that he and I were the 


only ones that had dragged a buffalo skull twice. 


Muskrat’s narrative derives interest from the fact that it represents 
the religious experiences of a woman:— 


I was a young woman and was pregnant after my husband’s death. I was out 
mourning the death of my husband and fell asleep. In my sleep I saw a person come 
up to me who said, ‘““Take and chew that weed, and you'll give birth without suffer- 
ing.” I came back and it happened as I was told. The name of the weed is batsékice. 
I used the leaves, boiled them, and drank the infusion. In the same year I went out 
mourning for my.brother (bakvipe). I had no dream till the fourth time. I had a 
vision of the bicéwarticise (buffalo-do-not-eat-it) weed. I was told: ‘This is better 
and more powerful than the other one.’’ It was for the same purpose, before the 
birth of the child. As to the first weed, I was told never to pull out any myself, except 
when about to use it for medicine. Whenever anyone touches the buffalo-weed, I 
get into a trance (kaxutsék’). The way to get over the trance is to chew some of the 
weed. No one is supposed to touch my face or any part of my body withit. I havea 
horse inside me. Whenever the Bear Song dance is performed, I am forced over to the 
site. One time I was doing some beadwork while the Bear Song dance was going on in 
another part of the camp. I sat down, paying no attention, but it was just as if some 
power forced me to go there. I threw off my blanket. I heard voices, ‘““There’s one 
going already.”’ Before I arrived, I was out of my senses, and the tail of a horse came 
out of my mouth. I was married to Bad-man’s father at this time. People were 
astonished to see this. They took warts from a horse’s leg, made incense therefrom, 
smoked me with it, and thus brought the horse tail back into my body again. Even 








11 saw the scars—R.H.L. For the arrow referred to see p. 391. 
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when children bump against me, this tail will come out. So I always keep some 
horse wart about me. If people with a batsirdpe do not get proper incense in time, they 
die. 

L also got weasel medicine. My Weasel parents (in the Tobacco society) gave me 
a weasel. There was an old man and his wife known as the Weasels; very few were in 
their chapter. They took the weasel away from me after giving it tome. Then I 
felt grieved, went out fasting, and had a vision of a weasel. I went to the mountains to 
fast, and could not sleep all night. A cloud came up. I went to the rocks for shelter 


and lay down to sleep. A weasel appeared and came on my neck, causing a queer 


feeling. He went into my stomach. I heard the weasel whistling with all his might. 
I woke up and looked round, but saw nothing. The weasel said: ‘“This is what we 
want to give you.’”’ Then he gave me a whistle. He sang a song. This is the main 
part of the song :— 

tute tk’uctsfiruk*. épe ik’uctsfwa‘tséwik’. 

The weaselsarecoming out. The Tobacco I’ll make come out. 

Ever since I have had control of the Weasel chapter and through me it has become so 
renowned. Once an old man told me to get up and dance, and I got up and sang the 
song. The weasel warns me against having people strike my kidneys, lest I get into a 
trance thereby. 

Both a horse and a weasel are inside of my body. Only lately I dreamt I owned 
some weasels and soon after a weasel was brought to me. People respect me and take 
care lest something bumps against me. Sometimes I dream of a horse and afterwards 
come to own it. 

When I was out fasting, a gray horse came up to me and went into my stomach. 
He told me he should enter me. After the batsirépe once gets in, it does not go out. I 
doctor horses if they can’t make water. I chew something and put it in their mouth. 
Then they can make water. I use chewing tobacco. Tobacco is one of my main 
medicines, I always have plenty on hand to doctor with. 

I was fasting on a mountain, having heard that a man had slept there. I put 
down new bedding. While I lay there, I saw bald-headed hawks (?) but the eagle got 
ahead of them, jumped towards me, and shook one wing after the other, all in order 
to scare me. He came up to me and scared me. He shook his wing and one feather 
fell out. It was the Tobacco. I use Tobacco as one of my main medicines, as a lini- 
ment; iséis also used as a liniment; incense is made of it. I also d-ctor broken bones. 
Some women chop off their fingers when seeking a vision; many women did it. Twice 
I got a vision when staying out only one day; the other times I had to fast for three 
days. 

The Sun is the main thing I prayed to when I went out; but when I lay down to 
sleep I prayed to the ground-cedar and the sagebrush. The ground-cedar is owned by 
the Sun, I don’t know who owns the sagebrush. I was fasting once and the Sun told 
me where to go to sleep. I went there and found many medicine-rocks (bacéritsi‘tse). 
Thus I got plenty of property. Red paint was given to me at the same time. The 
Sun gave me power to make clouds. When a man leaves his wife, I can charm him 
and make him live with her a long time. 


Asis pointed out in my paper on the Tobacco ceremony, the batsird pe 
motive was very prominent among the Crow Indians, and Muskrat’s 
account of the weasel vision is one of the clearest expositions of what the 
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natives imagine to happen in such cases. -Crazy-head, according to 
Young-crane, had a frog for his batsirdpe, and in the winter it was heard 
croaking in his throat. The general conception of the batsirdpe 1s ap- 
parently found also among the Menomini.' 

In studying the Tobacco society I obtained several descriptions of 
revelations, which I will merely summarize here since they have already 
appeared in full form. 

Medicine-crow prayed to the Sun, cutting off a finger joint, and was 
visited by a young man and a young woman, who were identical with the 
Tobacco plant and gave him instructions for the foundation of the 
Strawberry chapter. On another occasion when mourning a comrade 
he saw a crane and was led to substitute a bird of this species for the 
otter formerly carried in the Tobacco planting procession. The crane 
showed him a scalp, and he subsequently killed a Dakota. 

Big-shoulder-blade had a similar adventure with buffalo transformed 
into young men wearing buffalo caps and promising vengeance for the 
death of his brother. In consequence he founded the Buffalo chapter 
and killed an enemy about as old as his brother. 

Sore-tail was very poor and went out to fast. The Sun visited him 
as he was lying on his blanket and said, ‘‘I’ll send you my messenger.” 
He sent the Eagle, who showed him a special kind of lodge and taught 
him a song. In consequence he founded the Eagle chapter and became 
the very richest of all the Crow. Anyone who wanted to go on the war- 
path would consult him and he sent them out with a blue feather on the 
neck. He even sent out a woman with this medicine and she came back 
victorious. 

In 1910 Medicine-crow told me of a vision, which may be connected 
in his mind with the Tobacco society since a strawberry appears, but he 
did not explicitly state that he recognized such an association. His 
account follows :— 


I would pray during any season of the year. Fasting makes men of Indians. At 
this season of the year (summer) I once fasted where there were plenty of skulls; 
on the other side there was a high place. I spent four days and nights without drink- 
ing anything. On the fourth morning I heard in the west a shout and a whistling 
sound resembling that made by a railroad train. I heard it four times, then I heard a 
voice say, “There is something coming to meet you from over there.” I looked in 
that direction and saw something coming. It approached and I beheld a white man, 
a young man with the handsomest face, standing before me. Had he spoken to me in 
English, I might be able to speak English, but he addressed me in Crow. Had I 
been a white man and seen the vision, I think I should be wealthy today. The young 
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man said, ‘You are poor and I have known this for a long time. All the people. 
around here will always know about you and hear about you; you will be a chief.” 
Having said this, he yawned as though from sleepiness, and I saw that his teeth were — 


- all gold. He had something pinned on in front which smelled sweetly and turned out 
to bea strawberry. He said, pointing east, ““A great many whites are in that direction; : 


you will be taken there four times. The last time you will be an old man.’ Since | 
then I have been taken East once and still expect to be taken three times. 5 

The foregoing data will suffice to bring out the main characteristics _ 
of Crow visions. Since the vision concept enters into every aspect of 
Crow life, additional illustrations will be found in other parts of this 
paper and in publications on the whole devoted to other phases of culture. - 


Though I repeatedly attempted to get descriptions of ordinary — 
dreams, I never succeeded in securing a detailed narrative. Most com-— 
monly my informants spoke of seeing ripe berries and themselves eating 
them; or the whole country covered with snow; or the ice floating down 
the river. These are quite coriventional ways of designating the seasons — 
of the year and the assumption always is that if a person has dreamt of a 
particular season he will live until the next summer or whatever portion 
of the year was suggested. It is dreams of this sort that are announced — 
in the sudatory. For example, a man will then say, “I saw the hay crop 
being cut, may we all do the same.” 

Even in the last years of his life Gray-bull would dream of martial | 
experiences by night and by day. He would see a big battle and himself — 
capturing a white horse. Once he dreamt the enemy were leaving a girl 
behind and on coming up to her the Crow braves found that she was a 
woman now living in Lodge Grass. On the day Gray-bull told me about 
his dreams he had taken a sweatbath and had said there, ‘‘Raise the door, 
I have seen horses, may we all have them.” | 

A Crow girl once dreamt that she was riding a mouse loaded with 
lodge poles. Dreams of flying and of falling from a height occur. | 

If a person dreamt that some close relative of his had fallen ill, he 
would cut off a lock of his hair on the following morning, take some 
tobacco and meat, and cast all three into the water. If the relative 
dreamt about is far away, the dreamer will build a sweatlodge and voice 
wishes on behalf of the kinsman at each opening of the sudatory. 3 

It is believed that a bug on the head makes people dream. 

Bear-gets-up told me that in the spring of 1911 he had frequently 
dreamt of deceased friends. At first he had not dreamt about getting 
anything to eat, but later he dreamt of himself being feasted by an old 
woman of his own clan. One day when I arrived at this informant’s © 
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lodge, he greeted me with the remark that he had dreamt last night of 
himself engaged in conversation with me, hence I had to come:— 


6°tsioe bawaciirak hifié bateirirak bats-awdxpok bari-waka-+-uk. 
Last night I dreamt this whiteman mutually I with him we talked we continued. 
hee hii-matsik’, ik’dt‘k'. 
Now hehadtocome, that is why. 
Young-crane said she sometimes dreamt of the next winter, seeing 


‘ice and snow. After her husband had been killed, she dreamt of him 


lying down with her. This frightened her. 
Dreams which definitely partake of the nature of visions have been 
dealt with as such. 


SHAMANS. 


With reference to shamans Professor Kroeber’s admirable formula- 
tion of Arapaho conditions! applies in like measure to the Crow. There 
were indeed men who had received revelations of so important a char- 
acter and had shown their powers in so convincing a fashion that they 
were designated as batsé maxpé. But they differed merely in degree, 
not in kind, from others who had successfully sought visions, and it is 
quite impossible to segregate them as a definite group from the rest of the 
community. As Professor Kroeber felicitously puts it, to do so would be 
as artificial as to recognize a distinct caste of warriors in a tribe where 
every one strove to achieve martial fame. Shamanism in principle has 
thus been sufficiently expounded in the section on Visions. It remains to 
discuss certain characteristic manifestations of shamanistic competence 
at its high-water mark. 


CONTESTS. , 
The most dramatic exhibition of supernatural powers naturally took — 
the form of a contest between rival shamans. This might be wagedina | 
fairly amicable spirit, but was also carried on in grim earnest. Such con- — 


flicts are described by the term bats-an-dutwa, seizing one another’s — 


arms? it represents an opponent seizing the other’s arms and rendering 
him helpless. 

Perhaps the most serious shamanistic feud of the last half century 
was that between Big-ox and White-thigh. It was repeatedly referred to 
by various informants. Big-ox had had a revelation from the Thunder 
and was greatly feared as a sorcerer. White-thigh was also a great 
shaman, his principal charm being a medicine rock (bacdritsi‘tse). Big- 
ox lay with the wife of Shows-wings, who had got his captain’s medicine 
from White-thigh and accordingly complained to his patron, asking that 
he should do something against Big-ox. When Big-ox went on the war- 
path, White-thigh caused him to meet a large hostile force, so that his 
party was obliged to flee, losing many horses. Then Big-ox waited for his — 
rival to go out against the enemy, for both of them had the pipe (ie., 
were captains). They were out several nights. Big-ox prayed to the 
Thunder, asking that only the captain should meet with some disaster. 
It rained continually and White-thigh’s horse was struck by lightning, 
so they had to turn back. Each worked against the other four times in 





ee Kroeber, ‘‘The Arapaho”’ (Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 18, pt. 4, 
2bats, reciprocal prefix; dre, arm, dutta, seizing. 
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this fashion until neither ventured to go onthe warpath. At last Big-ox 
got angry. He drew a human image on the ground, made a hole in the 
heart, blew smoke on it, and effaced the picture after saying, ‘You 
shall be the poorest creature on earth; finally you shall be blind and have 
to crawl on your hands and feet.’ This came true and White-thigh 
became so poor that he had no belt and had to use a rope in its place. 
The blinded man smoked against Big-ox and said, ‘He shall be very 
poor, roam from camp to camp, and end in feeble-mindedness.” This 
also came true, Big-ox lost all his family, and in his old age, when I knew 
him, he had to wander from one stranger’s camp to another and on 
account of his dotage had lost all his former prestige. Although both 
predictions were verified, Big-ox is generally regarded as the victor, for 
the other man died, while Big-ox in spite of his sufferings never had to go 
hungry. 

Big-ox’s practices were evidently a compound of magic and animism. 
On the one hand, he relied on the protection of Thunder, on the other he 
resorted to what savors of pure imitative magic. It is said that he in- 
dulged in sorcery a number of times, but suffered himself each time since 
members of his family would die. Once he was found trying to smite a 
woman with blindness, but was caught in the act and made to desist. 
According to one statement, such practices were indulged in clandestinely 
for fear of the victim’s family. However, I have satisfied myself that the 
notion of killing an evil shaman after the manner of some Shoshonean 
tribes is quite foreign to the Crow. They would either try to pacify 
their powerful enemy or have him combated by another medicineman. 


Evil magic is called dick ué (also applied to charming a person of 
the opposite sex), and the act of smoking against some one is literally 
defined by the term kus-dpiu. The methods pursued are suggested above, 
but accounts vary as to details. One Crow says that the picture of the 
enemy is sometimes drawn near a river bank, with the head nearest the 
water, whereupon the sorcerer smokes towards it and burns incense. 
The water comes to wash the image away, and the sooner it does so, the 
sooner the victim will die. Another informant says that a rock or baxe 
weed was placed on the picture and in order to blind his enemy the 
shaman would put ashes or charcoal on the eye of hisimage. The injury 
planned would, of course, vary: the shaman would paralyze his victim, 
strike him with dumbness; deform him, have him killed on a warparty, 





1Another informant states that he saw Big-ox dig a little hole in the ground, put in charcoal and 
ground-moss (awékétsirithe), smoke and blow the smoke into the hole, whereupon he covered up the pit 
after saying that he was going to make his enemy poor. 
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or cause him to lose his property. A common motive for the use of evil 
magic seems to have been jealousy on account of a love affair with one’s 
wife. 

I learned of one other shamanistic contest comparable to that of 
White-thigh and Big-ox. The participants were Gros Ventre-horse and 
Dung-face (isé-pérec). Dung-face told his rival he would send him off 
to another place; Gros Ventre- horse said he could not do it: “TI am not a 
child and will not depart.” ‘You will not know whether you don’t 
go away,” said Dung-face. Gros Ventre-horse answered, ‘You shall be 
poor and shall have no horses or tipis.’”?” Dung-face said, ‘““You will go 
off and stay in another place, it will come true.’”’ Both had their wishes 
fulfilled. Gros Ventre-horse went to the Gros Ventre (Hidatsa?) and 
died there, Dung-face came to have no horses at all. This was an instance 
of batsindutua. 

Dung-face had another encounter with Jackrabbit which was not 
quite so serious. Jackrabbit had gone out to the enemy and brought 
plenty of horses. He made a song in derision of Dung-face, who went 
into his tent and bade his brother bring an old buffalo skull. On the 
forehead he drew horsetracks and announced that these were the tracks 
of the horses stolen by Jackrabbit, as well as those formerly owned by 
him. He told his brother to take the head and throw it into the water, 
saying, ‘These are Jackrabbit’s horses.’’ Dung-face said, ‘‘Then Jack- 
rabbit will not have any horses.”’ The Crow broke camp and ascended 
the Little Horn. The enemy came and stole all of Jackrabbit’s horses. 
Dung-face followed their tracks, caught the enemy, killed two of them, 
and recovered all the horses. Now he owned Jackrabbit’s horses. . 
Jackrabbit paid him for four of them, but Dung-face kept the rest. 

More commonly the rivalry of shamans assumed milder forms. 
Three-wolves told of a case which was also mentioned by others. There 
was one medicineman who would not permit any visitors to touch the 
fire in the center of his lodge. Another shaman heard of this and paid his 
rival a visit. He found two or three men there, who were afraid to touch 
the fire. He said to his host, “I too am a medicineman, but I don’t 
forbid my guests to touch the fire. Why do you?’ The other replied, 
“T fear they would get hurt.’? Thereupon the visitor seized the fire- 
sticks and pulled them about, saying, “‘I’ll see what will happen; give 
me your pipe and I’ll smoke.’’ The other shaman began to cough and 
spat out worms rapidly increasing in number and moving towards his 
rival. The latter struck his sides with some mud, whereupon a little 
bird came out and picked up the worms one after another. The host 
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eried, ‘‘Don’t let it eat up all my medicine; take your bird out and go 
away.” “I don’t like your medicine.’”’ At last the visitor covered his 
head with his robe and put the bird back into his stomach. Then he said, 
“Let us have some more fun, get out some more of your worms.’ The 
‘defeated shaman said, ‘‘No, you are no good. Go away with your bird, I 
don’t want my medicine to be eaten up.’’ One-horn added that the host, 
before acknowledging his defeat, spat out a big toad, but his rival again 
made the bird appear, which killed the toad and then reéntered the 
shaman’s mouth. 

This episode was also briefly described by Little-rump, who says it 
took place when he was young. The owner of the lodge, according to 
him, was named Cherry-necklace, of the xixkaraxtse clan; he had mar- 
ried an Hidatsa woman and had lived among her people. His neck was 
tattooed allover. The other shaman was named Red-owl and belonged 
to the tsawatsia clan. Cherry-necklace would not permit anyone to 
expectorate in his lodge because if they did they would feel a worm in 
their neck. Once a man who had expectorated had a worm sucked out 
of his neck. The other taboo established by Cherry-necklace was the 
one described above. Red-owl’s bird was a woodpecker. Both the wood- 
pecker and the worms reéntered their respective owners’ bodies. 

Sometimes a number of shamans would decide to have a contest and 
assembled in a lodge where they ranged themselves on opposite sides, 
while young men came in to sing. Then, Strikes-three-men says, one 
might begin the performance by taking a blue bead and rubbing it, thus 
transforming it into a bluebird’s egg. Another would rub some buffalo 
chips and produce chokecherry pemmican. A third would twist his 
blanket, thereby causing the man opposite him to drop in a faint; then 
by untwisting the robe he would restore his opponent. These performers 
were known as ak-bakumbire, which my first interpreter rendered, ‘the 
twisters,’ but the more common meaning seems to be ‘the transformers,’ 
-the jugglers.’ The word without the prefix denoting the actor is applied 
to a white man’s circus performance. One shaman said to his adversary, 
“Pll put a biwitsé (flat rock used in pounding cherries) into your 
stomach.’’ His opponent arose screaming and his abdomen was seen to 
protrude painfully. The other shaman smoked some medicine for in- 
cense and made the abdomen shrink to its normal dimensions. One 
Shaman said to his opponent, “Swallow this knife.’”’? When the man had 
‘swallowed it, the shaman extracted it from bis anus. Such shamans were 
greatly feared by other people since they could cripple their enemies 
through their power, ‘seizing their victims’ arms’ (Gndutia, see above). 
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At such contests there are sometimes two or three, very rarely as many 
as four, shamans on each side. Sometimes a shaman is powerful enough 
to withstand his opponent’s attack. 

Three-wolves recounted a shamanistic contest attended by him in 
which four men took part. One side would say, “Try to prevent us 
from doing something to you.”’ They sent a burr against one of their 
opponents, and he fainted. The singers continued singing, and the suc- 
cessful shamans asked for tobacco and smoked. The man who had cast 
the burr jumped over the ‘dead’ man and with his hand extracted the 
burr from his body; other shamans use suction. An otterskin was tied 
to a peg in front of a performer, who twisted it, thereby choking his 
opponent and making him fall down. The first shaman leapt over him 
and after smoking restored him to consciousness. ‘‘Now we'll go against 
one of your men, try to help him.” They sent a red-stone pipe-stopper 
(?) against him. Some men cannot be choked this way. The injured 
man’s comrades fanned him with a blanket or jumped about. Another 
shaman rolled up wolf hair into a ball and sent it into his adversary, 
One man jumped into the fire, stamped on it, then climbed a tipi pole 
and on getting down challenged them, saying ‘““Now shoot at me.” 
His opponents tried every device, but he always caught their medicine 
and flung it back at them. These performances take place in the evening. 
Only those who have dreamt of this particular power are active partici- 
pants. They are usually, but not always, old men. Once a young man 
dreamt of a bird flying round in one direction and killing people a 
while when it flew the opposite way they all revived. 

Little-rump mentioned tricks performed on two distinct occasions. 
Once several old Indians had assembled in a lodge and divided into sides, 
each striving to outdo the other. My informant saw one man put a leat 
into the palm of his hand, deposit some ashes on it, blow and rub; then 
he showed a shell. Another time Little-rump and his comrade were 
with some Indians, and there was mutual twitting about each party’s: 
having no medicine. The others challenged Little-rump and his com- 
panion to do something. His friend took a bunch of buffalo hair and 
some dirt, began to rub them under his blanket, and threw the product 
in front of the challengers, and it was a mole. Then he took buffalo 
hair, ashes, and dirt, rubbed them between his palms, and in a little while’ 
the onlookers saw that he had something big in his hand. When he 
threw it down, it was a live rat. 

Arm-round-the-neck witnessed a combat between two shamans, 
one seated on each side of the lodge, where a big fire had been kindled. 
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Both had painted themselves and used all their medicine. One of them 
said he was going to blind his opponent. He was naked. While singing 
his song, he jumped into the fire and got out again. “We did not know 
what he did, but the other man became blind. The blinded one whistled, 
sang his song and did what he could but failed to regain his sight.” 
Then the shaman who had blinded him made him see again. The second 
man in turn said he was going to try his medicine on the first and would 
make him die. His medicine was a ghost; his body was painted white 
and he had black paint round his eyes. He sang his song, went outside, 
ran up the cover of the tipi and down again. His opponent went back- 
wards and lay down stiff. When the man who had killed him saw that 
he could not rise, he did not touch him, but made the motion of taking 
something from his victim. He had a burr in his hand. The dead man 
then ‘got up. These medicinemen were named He-seeks (batsire) and 
Enters-a-red-feather (bi-++-6c-birére). He-seeks jumped into the fire 
without getting hurt and Arm-round-the-neck thinks he had the stronger 
medicine. One of the two shamans went up the inside of the lodge, 
taking hold of the poles, went out of the smoke hole, and came down 
again by the smoke hole; he made a noise like an owl.' 


The foregoing was the only real bakumbirio witnessed by Arm-round- 
the-neck. He was present on another occasion when four shamans tried 
to do something of the same sort, but without success. One of them 
claimed having crow medicine and said he could take out people’s eyes; 
another tried to do something to my informant, but failed. 

Another informant furnished the following account :— 


It was getting dark when I heard a herald cry, “All who can make medicine shall 
come together! Paint yourselves according to your visions and come to where I 
am!’ They were going to test one another’s powers. They said, “‘We will test one 
another and see who will leave.’’ Those men who had visions of ground-squirrels and 
ghosts always painted white. The door was opened and we all watched them. One 
fellow who was painted white jumped into the middle of the lodge. “‘T’ll kill one of 
you,” he said, and called one of the others, who immediately took his pipe to defend 
himself. They danced. The ghost-visionary took a rope, while the other held his 
pipe vertically, touching his neck. The performer tied a knot in his rope and his 
opponent began to choke. Another man jumped into the middle and asked the per- 
former to try his power on him. He protected himself by crossing and convulsively 
twitching his arms, and the rope did not affect him at all. 

All the medicinemen were singing separately. One shaman said, “You are all 
medicinemen; I’ll knock you all down by my power.” He hopped round with peculiar 
movements of his left hand and all fell over towards the right side. Then he made 
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1This is doubtless the one with the ghost-medicine. See p. 381. 
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movements with his right hand, and they all fell over to the other side. Another man 
took some bark, stuck it into the fire and blew smoke on his hands, making the sound 
of a ground-squirrel. When he was ready, he said, ‘“‘Look what I have done.’ He had 
made a big plug of trade tobacco and gave it to them to smoke. Another shaman took 
ashes, burned incense, and blew on the ashes, transforming them into beads. Still 
another medicineman got up and said, ‘‘I’ll make a handkerchief.’ He rolled a piece 
of mud into a ball, while a drum was being beaten, rolled the ball, and stuck it into the 
fire. When he opened his hands, a handkerchief was seen in them. He re-trans- 
formed it into mud, and threw it away. I saw this myself. 

At this point all the horses ran off and all the onlookers, including myself, ran 
after them. After this' one shaman took a stone maul, lifted it and swallowed it. His 
stomach was inflated. He moved off and the stone dropped to the ground. Another 
man stuck the limb of a chokecherry into the ground. This was in the winter time. 
He sang, scratched the ground, and pulled out Indian turnips, which he gave to the 
people to eat. He told them to sing again, took the chokecherry limb, shook it over 
his head and looked at it three times. Nothing happened; but the fourth time he 
looked and though it was in the dead of winter there were ripe berries on it, which all 
of them ate. The same thing was done with june-berries. This magic power is 
derived from animals appearing in visions. 


Gray-bull described the following occurrences :— 


We were camping on the Plum River. I heard a crier in camp calling some men 
into his tipi so they might fix themselves up. I asked my mother what was the matter 
and she told me it was a bakumbirio. I heard drums beating. I went to the big tipi, 
stood at the door, and looked in. The one closest to the door had all his body daubed 
with white clay. He sang for a while, then jumped into the fire. The singers were in 
the rear of the tent, singing special songs for the occasion. When the shaman got out 
of the fire, he said, ‘“Make tobacco for me.’”’ Then someone on the inside said, ‘“Give 
it here.” He held his hand over the fire for a while, stretched out his arms, and when 
he brought it back he had some tobacco and kinnikinnick in his hand. He acted as if 
he were going to take something, then gave tobacco to those seated by him, who filled 
their pipes, whereupon both they and he himself smoked. The shamans were ranged 
on two sides, each group betting against the other. After the tobacco had been con- 
sumed, one shaman told his opponents he would knock them all over on one side with 
his hand. They began to sing and make medicines, telling him he could not do it and 
betting against him. He began to dance by the door and the fire, clad only in his 
breechclout and with his body painted white. He motioned with one arm as if to 
push them to one side, and all of them fell toward one side. The spectators cheered 
the shaman. After he had done this, he sat down. A man got up from the other side; 
his body was red. He ran round the fire four times, then hooted like an owl, jumped 
up, and disappeared. We did not know how he went up but heard him hooting owl- 
fashion from the top of the lodge. He was going to bring either a fish or a frog, but 
at this point all the horses in camp ran away and all the people went after them, so the 
performance broke up. Somehow the shaman also returned and looked for the horses. 
Those who performed these tricks usually had a crow, rat, or ghost for their medicine. 


Gray-bull knew of no shaman of this type who gave away his 
medicine. 











i 1It is not clear whether the narrator means that what follows happened on another occasion or that 
it merely happened after his departure and is told on the basis of hearsay. 
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LEGERDEMAIN. 


Sleight-of-hand performances of this type were by no means con- 
fined to the time of formal contests between medicinemen. One of the 
most famous of shamans was Plenty-fingers, who is said to have been 
contemporary with Medicine-crow’s father; One-star’s wife is one of his 
eranddaughters. He derived his power from a bear; at one time he was 
very poor, but when a bear was killed in camp he had his back punctured 
and dragged the skin about camp. He named all his seven children after 
the bear,—Bear-stays-in-the-wood (naxpitse-warere-na‘kua);  Bear- 
holds-up-his-arms (naxpitsé-ware-wisdc); Bear-small-waist (naxpitsé- 
tstkipic); Bears-seek-food (naxpitse-maric tstru); Bear-seeks-cherries 
(naxpitse-witsuts-tric); Bear-ears (naxpitse-a‘pdc) ; MU opts SOM 
is-good (naxpitse-anna‘ké =itsic). 

One winter one of these children wanted some berries. Plenty- 
fingers told them to get him the limb of a cherry tree. When they had 
brought it, he stuck it into the ground in front of himself, covered him- 
self up and made medicine. When he had removed the blanket, the tree 
was full of cherries, which the children ate. One of the boys wanted 
plums and in similar fashion he produced plums. Some of the girls would 
long for wild turnips in the winter time. He would dig in the ground with 
his fingers, take some out, and give them to his children. He could also 
produce sarvis-berries and other berries in the winter. When people had 
no meat, they would go to Plenty-fingers and ask him for some. He 
would order them to get the bark of a tree, cover himself and the bark 
with a blanket, and when he was done the bark had turned into dry meat, 
which was given to everyone to satisfy their hunger. He could similarly 
transform driftwood into animal intestines. 7 

Plenty-fingers was also able to treat illness. Once a man was on the 
point of death, being just able to breathe. They said, “Call Plenty- 
fingers.’’ When he came, he bade the other people go outside. Then he 
‘was heard singing a bear song. He sucked something out of the patient’s 
skull and something out of his neck and chest. While before the man had 
‘merely been able to breathe, he now began to talk and look about and 
was well. Then Plenty-fingers stuck one finger into the ground, 
sang a song and pulled out a wild turnip, which he gave the man to eat. 
He told the people to bring him a plum branch, planted it in front of him, 
covered himself and the branch with a blanket, and began to growl like a 
bear. When the blanket was removed, there were plums on the limb, 
and he fed them to the sick man. Similarly he produced cherries and 
plums for him. He also stuck his fingers into the ground and pulled out 
wild carrots (bik dsa‘te) for the people he doctored. 
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Plenty-fingers foretold what was going to happen. He said, ‘“There 
is a place where you are always going to run round in a circle.” By this — 


he meant to prophesy that they were going to have fair-grounds. He 


also predicted the kind of guns they were going to have, saying, “I have | 


a gun into which I always put six shells; I have a gun that shoots far 
away.” 


For a long time he was considered invulnerable. He felt safe and — 
accordingly acted as recklessly as a Crazy Dog. Once there was a big | 
fight on the Bighorn and one of the enemies had a gun and plenty of © 
arrows. The other Crow were afraid of him. Plenty-fingers asked _ 


whether any of them had struck him. When they answered negatively, 


he went straight toward him and was shot above the abdomen, but 
growled like a bear and rubbed leaves over his abdomen with his hand © 


and got well again. Then he captured the enemy’s gun. Four times he 
was badly wounded, but merely spat on his hands and cured himself 


forthwith. Once the enemy were entrenched and Plenty-fingers walked — 
toward the trench clad in his bear blanket. They shot at him four times. ) 
Hach time he fell down, but when he got back there was no hole in his — 


blanket. Once, however, there were six Shoshoni in a trench and when 
Plenty-fingers started against them they shot at him and he fell down. 


People said, ‘‘Though he falls, he gets up again.’’ But he did not get — 
up; he had been shot square in the forehead. Little-rump wasa big boy | 


when this took place. 

To return to tricks of legerdemain. Little-rump tells of one occa- 
sion when he saw Hunts-the-enemy give a performance at the request 
of those present. Taking a buffalo chip, he flattened and rounded it 
between his palms, then rolled it. When it first left his hand it was a 
round chip, but as it rolled farther it turned into a skunk. He took it 
back under his blanket and threw out a buffalo chip. Another tale is 
told of how a war party were without tobacco. One of the braves asked 
his companions to whittle down a piece of bark to the size of tobacco, 
then he put dirt on and began to rub it, blew on it, and when he showed it, 
it was a plece of tobacco, which he smoked. Little-rump saw another 
man put dirt and ashes into his palm, rub them, and produce four beads. 

A similar trick was witnessed by Gray-bull. He had a comrade 
named Wants-to-live (¢m-biac). One night they were out looking for 


girls and wished to smoke, but had no tobacco. Wants-to-live told 


Gray-bull to get bark from a tree. He brought it to him. He took the 
bark in his hand and shook it in the air for a while, then handed it to 


Gray-bull, telling him to take it. It was a piece of tobacco and my — 
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informant smoked it. Another time this same man took mud, rolled it 
into four balls in his hands, glued them to his hand, and gave them to 
Gray-bull. They were four beads such as Gray-bull wore in his necklace. 

Another man is mentioned who had like powers; his name was Old- 
man-does-what-no-one-can-do (baré-wahirisa-isa‘ke). When his tobacco 
was being consumed by himself, he managed to maintain his supply, 
but not if someone else smoked .t. 

One man had the Sun for his medicine. He had seen the Sun 
painting himself red all over, then taking charcoal and marking a black 
oval round his face, which he exhibited to the visionary. The man was 
able thereafter to paint his face in the same way by putting charcoal 
towards the sun and merely making the motion of painting an oval. 
The people knew about this medicine. Its owner gave the painting 
medicine to various men, all of whom proved successful, some even be- 
coming chiefs. 

Three-wolves narrated the following as an instance of shamanistic 
power he had witnessed. One winter when the snow was very deep some 
youths were pursuing buffalo afoot; four men went along. One man 
with a six-shooter said, “‘I’ll take you where there is something to eat.” 
He took them towards the mountains, where they saw buffalo crossing a 
canyon far away. “If we go there, it will take us all night.” Their 
leader said, ‘‘We’ll go to the brush and get a rabbit.”” He and Three- 
wolves went there and found a herd of buffalo lying down not far away. 
“T’ll see whether I can kill one,’’ said the shaman, taking off his robe. 
He told Three-wolves to ascend a hillock. Then he approached the 
buffalo, took something, and made a movement as if throwing some ob- 
ject. When the buffalo saw him, they rushed towards a hill, where one 
of them fell down, so that the medicineman could easily dispatch him 
with two shots. He butchered the buffalo and showed my informant a 

_ little burr he had thrown into the buffalo’s back where the sinews meet. 
“That is what I crippled him with.” He took back the burr, but Three- 
wolves does not know what he did with it. 


INVULNERABILITY. 


| Relative invulnerability or marvelous powers of recuperation are 
eredited to a number of medicinemen. Thus, within Little-rump’s 
lifetime a man named Hole-in-his-ear was shot through the collarbone 
with an arrow but recovered. In another battle he was shot in the back 
with a gun but was restored to health. People began to think that he 
could not be killed, but at last the Piegan while pursuing a party of 
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Grow horse-raiders shot him in the head and killed him. Bull-snake is 
mentioned as a man bitten by a rattlesnake and apparently unable to 
travel back to camp. His companion left him to notify his people, but 
when they came to look for him he had started home by himself.’ Another 
man was shot through the knee, but was well enough to walk within ten 
days. He was shot in the back subsequently, but not killed. At last he 
died from illness. After his death the Crow got to where his body was 
and found that his bones were all covered with iron. His name was 
Badger-arm. He was very strong. Once he killed a buffalo and some 
people said he ought to have killed it in the shade so that they could 
butcher in comfort; he seized it by the tail and dragged it into the shade. 
Another Crow named Black-elk was shot and killed by the Dakota. 
People saw him fall on the snow with blood issuing from his nose and 
mouth. The other Crow went on and stopped at the mouth of the Reno. 
During the night the Crow who had been killed caught up with them. 
They asked where he came from and he told them. It was the same man. 
Later he stole some Cheyenne horses and the Cheyenne killed him for 
good. 

Miraculous powers are attributed to a legendary shaman Big-iron.? 
He is believed to have aged, died, and come back to life three times 
before living for the fourth and last time; thus his span of life covered 
four generations. He was so powerful that he ventured to challenge 
Thunder and succeeded in overcoming him and other supernatural 
beings. What seems very remarkable is that according to both the tradi- 
tion and an independent statement, he told the Crow to make offerings 
and pray to him after he had died the fourth time and that he would then 
grant their requests. He also prophesied as to the coming of the Whites 
and his people’s relations with them and what he foretold came true. 


CHARMING GAME. 

Calling buffalo or deer constituted a particular form of shamanistic 
activity based on specific visions. Thus, a brother of Bear-crane’s, 
while watering horses, caught sight of some buffalo hair and a slice of fat 
some four inches long on a rosebush on the other side of the creek. He 
brought the hair and the fat home with him, wrapped them up, and tied 
them to the top of the backrest. When he slept that night, he dreamt of a 
man singing and shaking a rattle and a great many buffalo came to the 
singer. When the dreamer looked at the man, the latter said, ‘“Make a 





1See Lowie, this volume, 281. 
2This volume, 288-298. 
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rattle like this, putting a buffalo hoof on it, sing and shake the rattle, 
and buffalo will come to you. The fat you picked up was myself; Iama 
buffalo. Take a buffalo hide, paint it, take this rattle, wrap it up with 
the hide, and hang it up.”’ He went and carried out these directions. 

At that time the Indians were starving for lack of game. The vision- 
ary went and cleaned his lodge. Beside his bed he placed dirt, in which he 
marked the tracks of big buffalo and of calves. He greased his lips with 
the fat, also took out the rattle, smudged it with incense of sweetgrass, 
and began to bellow like a bull. The next time he put the rattle on the 
same place and bellowed like a cow. The third time he imitated little 
calves, and the fourth time old buffalo. When the sun had gone down, 
he gathered together all the men in his tent and asked, ‘“‘Where do you 
want the buffalo? ‘On that big level place on the other side of the hill.’’ 
He sang the song he had dreamt, shook his rattle and rolled it in the mud 
‘as though it were a buffalo wallowing. 

He bade all the men go home and go to bed that night. ‘Tomorrow 
morning the buffalo will be here.’’? The next morning he heard the bulls 
bellowing on the other side of the hill. ‘‘Get up, the buffalo are here.”’ 
They got up, saddled horses, mounted, and went. The whole plain 
was covered with buffalo and still more were coming. They were tired 
and could not run fast. The last time Bear-crane’s brother worked his 
‘medicine my informant was a little boy of about five. 

Big-ox is also credited with having had the power of luring game. 
Once the people could not find any game. Big-ox bade them get a buffalo 
skull and put its nose toward the camp. In the night they began to sing. 
In the morning they saw six head of buffalo and killed them. The fol- 
lowing morning they again found several head. When they had had 
enough, Big-ox bade them turn the skull round, then they did not see 
any more buffalo. Another old man painted buffalo tracks around the 
camp, smoked incense and sang, ‘“‘I want to get buffalo in.””’ He went out 
and cried, ‘“Young men, get up-hill; I think I have seen some buffalo.” 
Early in the morning some young fellow got up and saw some buffalo 
going up-hill. He went home to tell the rest.and they killed some buffalo. 
Every morning they repeated this until they had plenty of meat. 

One-horn recollected several instances of buffalo-charming. Once 
the Indians were hungry and could not find any buffalo. They called an 
old man to charm the game. He told the heralds to bid a young man go 
to a pond nearby and they would find some. A young man rose early, 
went there, and discovered two big herds. He told the people, who went 
out to kill the buffalo. At another time the Crow were camped at the 
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Little Bighorn confluence. Buffalo were scared off and the people asked 
Big-shoulder, one of One-horn’s friends, whether he could get the game 
nearer to them. He had a bonnet made of a buffalo head with the horns 
and hung it high up ona pole. Then he told the people that the buffalo 
were going to come close to the camp. They sent out a scout, but he 
could not find any. They told Big-shoulder, who bade them try again; 
if none were espied this time he would give up. Big-shoulder asked the 
same scout to go out again to Porcupine Valley, about eight or nine miles 
away. This time he saw buffalo, returned, and told the Indians, who 
went out and got plenty of meat. Another time a man told the Indians 
to look for buffalo near a high mountain. They sent out a scout, who 
espied a dozen and reported. The Indians killed them. The shaman 
told them that every day they would find a few head there, but they 
failed to find any after the first time and lost faith in his powers. Then 
he no longer made medicine. He had a coyote skin and an eagle wing 
for medicines to lure the buffalo. 


One-horn also recounted one instance of buffalo charming in con- 
nection with a shamanistic conflict. Yellow-buffalo and Jackrabbit- 
head had quarreled about women. Jackrabbit-head got up a war party. 
Yellow-buffalo knew about it and made medicine so that Jackrabbit- 
head should fail to see any game on the warpath and starve in conse- 
quence. The party were out for two days, when a young man told Jack- 
rabbit-head about Yellow-buffalo’s attempt to starve them. Then the 
leader knew that he should not accomplish anything on the warpath. 
All were afoot. On the third day they still saw no game. The wind 
blew so that the deer scented the hunters. For three days they had had 
nothing to eat. Jackrabbit-head said to one man, “Get one nice un- 
broken buffalo chip.” He brought it. Yellow-buffalo’s medicine was the 
wind, while Jackrabbit-head’s was the Dipper. He said, ‘Yellow-buffalo 
has been against me. I'll try to make it so we can get something to eat. 
I have a good medicine; I think it is stronger than his, for it is the Seven 
Stars.’ He smoothed the ground inside his tent and marked a buffalo 
track on the smooth surface. He put the chip on the buffalo track and 
took off a medicine-rock necklace he wore. This rock was covered with — 
buckskin and shaped like a person’s face. He uncovered the rock and 
rubbed some fat from askin on its face; he also rubbed it with yellow paint. 
Someone filled a pipe and passed it round till it got to J ackrabbit-head, 
who did not have it passed in front of him like the others, but over his 
shoulder from the rear. This was a sign that he was going to stop the 
famine. He put the rock on the chip; then, after smoking, he picked 
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up the rock and put it over his head where he was sleeping. He left the 
chip where it was. They moved the next morning. . Before sunrise 
Jackrabbit-head sent men to Rosebud Creek to scout for buffalo. They 
sighted from three to four hundred head there, and the party had buffalo 
to eat all the way home. This showed that his medicine was better than 
Yellow-buffalo’s. | 

Some shamans called buffalo by dragging buffalo skins tied to their 
backs and singing buffalo-bull songs on the way. Gray-bull’s brother- 
in-law was a buffalo-shaman; he had the wolf for his medicine. 

Shamanistic practices were also combined with the two methods of 
driving game over a cliff and into a pound. One informant says that 
when he was a boy the Crow were roaming over the Basin. At the end of 
a ridge there was a high rock pointing south and on both sides extended 
rocks two to three hundred feet high to the distance of about two miles. 
Before daybreak all the people went out. The shamans in charge sang 
at night and selected a man for leadership in the morning. Starting 
from the edge of the cliff and on each side men and women were placed 
with an intervening space of about fifty feet; farther back the distance 
between adjoining sentinels was considerably greater. Others formed an 
are of a circle back of the buffalo herd, while at the edge of the rocks old 
people and children were stationed. The buffalo were frightened down 
the passageway formed by the two wings of Indians and driven down the 
precipice so as to be killed. The old people sang praise songs in honor of 
those working thus. The following day the same procedure was followed 
in the same place with another herd, and on the next day it was done a 
third time. Then the women tanned the hides. My informant knew of 
another place where a buffalo drive had taken place, but he happened to 
be on the warpath at the time, hence had only hearsay knowledge. This 
time another shaman directed the proceedings. The rocks in this case 
were only about eight feet high and the buffalo were not killed in jumping 
down but impounded in a corral of about the same height, which was 
filled with from fifty to sixty head. A space was left in the structure by 
which a buffalo could be dragged out to be butchered. This method of 


- hunting was generally followed in the fall. It wasin vogue long before the 


Crow had iron arrow-heads. 

Deer were also charmed either in connection with the surround, the 
corral or cliff method; the procedure is known as t“x-dutua (deer-catch- 
ing). Bull-all-the-time recollected an occasion when Cloud lured the deer 
without the use of a pound. He sang his song outside the camp, and the 
people divided into two sides each having one man mounted on a fast 
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horse. They went far out and formed a circle round the deer. Possibly 
it is the same enterprise that is more circumstantially recounted by 
Bear-crane as follows. When the people were camping on the Powder 
River, Cloud told them they were going to catch deer. He sang for four — 
nights, and on the fourth he cried out that in the morning the Indians 
were to get their horses ready in order to catch the deer. All men 
mounted, led by two men on fast horses. One of these held a foxskin in 
his hand, the other wing feathers. They saw some deer about as far 
as from Crow Agency to Hardin. All the men were painted as though on 
a war party. One man led two fast horses for the two leaders so that they 
could mount them as soon as theirs were exhausted. Cloud stayed 
behind and the other people with the children were behind him. They 
had all their dogs with them, leading them lest they should go ahead. 
The people ranged themselves in a circle surrounding the deer and were 
hallooing and singing. Cloud had a big pipe with a fox hide tied to it and 
moved it toward the deer, which kept circling around. When all got 
close to the deer, they turned their dogs loose. Thus they caught the 
deer. They got so close to them that the deer could jump over their heads 
and run away if not caught, but most of them were caught. The people 
were so glad that they sang such songs about the deer as the following: 
“A deer is coming running toward me; I am going to get a-neck piece 
and the hindquarters.’ Cloud always wore a white cloth round his 
head and walked with a stoop at every step. 


Another informant described the deer hunt as follows. A man while 
fasting would see a vision of the deer hunt. In the spring, when the grass _ 
was good, the young men and women were called with the cry: “Tt 1s 
time to catch deer!”’? Then three kinds of men were sought,—those who 
had medicine for speed, those having the fastest horses, and those who 
had earned coups. All these men were assembled and divided into two 
diverging semicircles, the women bringing up the rear. In this way they | 
would enclose a tract of several miles. Two men, one on each side, rode — 
the best-winded horses; they were carrying arrows and were called arrow- — 
runners, (ak-artiute-wasé). The shaman sang four songs, wearing a buffalo — 
robe dressed with the hair. In each hand he held a pipe and he made 
motions with his hands. ‘When I close the fourth song, you shall begin — 
torun.” Then they all began to run, the leaders taking the lead on their — 
respective sides and meeting in front. The people all followed along — 
semicircles so as to surround the deer and closed the circle. In those days 
there were very few guns; they shot the deer with arrows. It was con- _ 
sidered unlucky to let any deer escape. The deer would circle round and 
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round, finally gathering in a body when worn out and piling on top of 
one another like sheep. The young men gave their mistresses a gift of 
venison. The last deer hunt of this kind took place the spring after 
Gray-bull was born, which would make the date approximately 1848. 
Another method was to have two lines of rock piles leading to a cutbank, 
with people strung out in the intervening spaces, equipped with blankets 
to wave at the deer, which were driven from the rear between the two 
rows of sentries and ultimately down the bank. 


As to the corral method, the following data were secured. One night 
there was singing, conducted by the headman and his four assistants, 
while the herald ordered everyone else to keep still except that at certain 
points in the song all had to knock against their lodges and express a wish 
to get a buck or a doe. The pound was on level ground; no posts were 
set up and there were no mountains there. Two men riding the best 
horses were chosen to lead the drive and they encircled the country from 
opposite directions, enclosing a much larger territory than in the buffalo 
chase. The people kept on closing in and the deer were kept running all 
the time. Sometimes some wolves would be enclosed with the deer. The 
last time this was done at the Yellowstone River. One man named 
Rawhide was a Crazy Dog; he followed the deer round acting like a dog. 
and chasing them away till the people stopped him. Cloud, who is 
credited with having conducted the ceremonial side of the surround, 1s 
also described as superintending a corral drive. He selected two swift 
men, each holding an arrow, and told them to run as fast as possible 
and then cross each other’s path. They scared the deer, which were 
impounded by the people. In another account only one of the young 
runners is represented as holding an arrow, while the other is made to 
carry a feather. 


The use of sacred rocks in charming game is described under 
another heading (p. 389). 


WAR SHAMANS. 


With a people of so martial a cast of thought as the Crow many 
shamans naturally had special medicines for war. Their services were 
eagerly sought by men desirous of distinguishing themselves, who would 
ask to be equipped for an expedition or to be adopted by the shamans, 
thus gaining part ownership of their medicine, though at times the 
shaman himself took the initiative, offering to make the transfer. No- 
horse gave the following generic statement on the subject :-— 
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If a man dreamt of a certain horse, he might say to another man, 
“Take my medicine and get such and such a horse.” The second man 
would reply, “All right; if I bring the horse, you shall own it.”. Them 
the shaman would continue, “You must know something about this 
medicine, you may keep it.’”’ “If there is a day when I do not know 
something about the medicine, will you help me out?” “Yes, I will help 
you out, now you are my child.” Possibly the warrior himself had a 
dream and saw a place for his party to go to. Then he would go to his 
adoptive father, saying, ‘‘You offered to help me; open the medicine bag 
and fix it as it ought to be.” He did so and incensed it appropriately. 
“T will start out, and if I get the horses I have in mind I’ll give you some.”’ 
If he had good luck, he would sleep about the outskirts of the camp on his 
return and look for the shaman’s lodge at night. He would say to him, 
“T have brought a herd of horses, and yours is such-and-such a horse.” 
Then before dawn the old man would sing his song of rejoicing. When 
the people heard him, they knew that his son had achieved something 
worth while. The next morning the son brought the horse to his adop- 
tive father. 


If the warrior failed in his enterprise, he had his men form a line 


on a hill and sang scout songs (¢sitpuxde). Then he reported to his — 


‘father.’ “Where I went there was’nothing and I have come back. See 
what you can do with me.” “I'll send you myself now. Make a sweat- 
lodge about four days hence, with a small one beside it. Call the older 
men and we'll go into the sweatlodge with them.”’ So all would go in and 
sweat. Then the shaman would bid them go toa certain tipi, where they 
feasted, then he spoke as follows: “‘My son went on the warpath and 
came back without anything. My heart is heavy and I want to say some- 


thing; I wish all of you to listen. He made this medicine, thinking it. 


was true, but it seems not. I want to put it aside and send him out with 
another. Four days from now go again without hiding it. The moon is 
bigger now; the first time you went the moon was just dying, that was 
the mistake we made. When you set out, let the women ride behind you 
and sing. Have everything ready. As soon as the women have dis- 
mounted, go on for a short distance and sleep. Pll sleep with you there. 
Have another stop about the same distance, and similarly with the third. 
Have all your meat eaten up. On the fourth day hunt and kill game for 
meat. Then my soul will return! and you shall go right on.” The medi- 
cine might be a bird. ‘On the fourth night when you awake a bird 





it is the shaman’s soul that is supposed to have accompanied the warrior. 
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will come flying toward you. If it looks backwards and seems restless, 
turn back and run home. If it flies with ease, not shaking its wings, 
sing songs of joy and proceed; in that case you may depend on success. 
This bird coming will be myself. -When you know that you are near the 
enemy, see that your lodge is without a hole and put out the fire after 
you have eaten. When singing, look round and you'll see something. 
You will find out whether any of your men is to be killed or whether you 
are to have good luck. If the former is the case, come right back.”’ 
The warrior would obey these instructions, put out the fire, and sing. 
He might see blankets and saddles scattered about with his men’s 
shirts and clothes. Then he would have the fire rekindled and say, ‘“‘Let 
us saddle up and flee.”’ In that case he would return. Some might say, 
“The leader is timid’’ and would advance toward the enemy. Such 
men always met with disaster and the tribe could not hold the captain 
responsible for their death since they had disobeyed him. 

If the brave saw a black or white or some other horse, he sang songs 
of joy. As soon as his companions heard these, they cried, “Thanks!” 
Each one would say, ‘I want one like this,’ “I want one like that,” 


“Tf I get a good gelding, I shall rejoice.” A bird would appear from the 


proper direction, possibly bearing in its beak a scalp or some hair string. 
Then the captain said, ‘‘I was sent out for horses, but it seems they want 
me to do some killing.’’ His companions might say, “If I strike a coup, 
I'll give you a horse’; or, “If I get a gun, I’ll give you a horse.”’ Some 
possibly protested, ‘‘We have come for horses, we have not come to kill.’ 
In a war party there are generally a lieutenant (@ptse-awiwa, inside-the- 
pipe), a scout, and a rear officer (hakace, the last one), who is supposed to 
be a long-distance runner and who pokes those in front in the back with 
his gun lest they slacken their pace.! These officers discuss the plan of 
action with the leader and if all three join against him he is helpless. 
One of them might say, ‘‘When you set out, you spoke about horses, that 
is why we came.’ Another would say, ‘I came to get a horse that I 


might display, now I want you to do as I wish.’”’ Then the leader would 


yield: “Allright, tomorrow before daylight you will be on top of a certain 
hill, sight the hostile camp and come back immediately. When on top, 
stay till after sunrise and watch for the smoke. Look over the ground 
and see how we shall have to run in fleeing. Find out what place we shall, 





1This officer may depose any of the other scouts for sleeping too long or on account of other delin- 
quencies. He selects additional scouts. The leading scout carries a wolfskin, the lesser ones generally 
do not, but may carry coyote skins. Sometimes the wolf hide is put on the scout’s head when he is 
spying from a cliff in order to prevent discovery. In cold weather the hide i is used as a covering. Some 
think to themselves, ‘‘If I happen to go astray, a wolf will help me out.’’ The scout’s hide is slung over 
his back so the head will project over his left shoulder. 
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reach before it gets dark. If it is near by, tell us and we’ll stay where we 
are. Even if I have to move, we’ll go slowly. If the camp is not very 
far, send one of your men back.’’ If the scout sees the camp and judges 
it to be far off, he so reports. The leader decides to move and tells the 
scout, ‘We shall move slowly up to such and such a place. If none of 
your men reaches me by that time, we shall move fast.” If arunner came 
back from the scouts, giving the coyote howl, the leader’s party would 
sing and gather up chips into a pile. The scout who gives the signal 
circled round and repeated this when close to the party. At last he came 
directly up to the heap of chips. The leader had a pipe filled and gave it 
to the scout to smoke. The scout reported: ‘‘At a certain creek, as the 


sun came up, I saw the enemy’s camp; even those boys saw the smoke.” | 


If he saw the camp at close range and distinguished horses and people 


clearly, he sent men back to announce it to those in the rear. A single — 


howl indicated that the camp was seen at a great distance; two howls, 


that it was close. When the messenger shook his gun, the people inter- — 


preted it also as meaning that the camp was close. The messenger, 
whether afoot or mounted, ran over the buffalo chips, scattering them. 
‘Our leader has given orders for you to come to yonder point. The camp 
is close, you had better hide in the coulée as much as possible. ‘Throw all 
your heavy stuff (blankets, etc.) away, look out for your guns, cinch 
your saddles and have everything prepared.” Then the main body 
advanced toward the chief scout. ‘“‘Where is the camp?” asked the 
captain. The scout showed it to him and said, “Get out your medicines 
and make incense. Get ready. Some of these men had better go back 
to wait for the leader for four days on the way home. If I don’t get there, 


I shall have been chased another way. When at home, make a signal 


fire at the outskirts; and if I am behind you I shall make a similar signal. 
If you see my smoke, you'll know that I have had good luck and brought 
horses. That is all I have to say to you.”” Some member of this expedi- 
tion probably has a blackbird for his medicine. The captain asks for 
such a one, and whether he be a little boy or an older person he is put 
in the lead. At night the party arrives at the enemy’s camp and all seat 
themselves at the outskirts. The captain now appoints a leading and a 
rear scout, and his lieutenant likewise appoints two. They go to the 
outside of the camp to find horses that are most easily taken. ‘Bring 
them here directly. _ If all the horses are tied, we’ll get in and try to cut 
them. If any are grazing, they will capture them.” Then the man get- 
ting the kind of horse promised to the captain (either in his own or his 
shaman’s vision) gives it to the captain, who accepts it. After a while 
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the captain says, ‘“‘We have enough horses now, let us flee.’”’” They run 
all night and the following day. Any horses that are exhausted are made 
to drop behind. The party continue going for two days and two nights. 
On the fourth day they halt to get to the body detached from the main 
party, and each one of this smaller group gets a horse. They proceed till 
they get to the Crow camp, where they halt. The leader goes to the 
shaman and tells him, ‘““My heart is good (I am glad), I have brought 
many.’ Before sunrise all his companions come to camp, circle round, 
and finally disperse. It does not matter how many horses are brought, 
all are driven before the shaman’s camp. ‘This is what I have brought; 
I give them all to you.”’ The shaman sings a song of rejoicing. “It is 
well. You tired yourself out getting them; take them and keep them 
yourself or distribute them among your relatives. -I am the one that 
gives them to you. I rejoice. You know that I have now given you all 
that medicine. Go and do about it as you choose.”’ Thus the captain 
gets to own the medicine and uses it as he pleases. 


To the foregoing may be added a specific account by another in- 
formant. 

Sore-tail was famous for sending people out on the warpath. Once 
a man named Hair set out on an expedition. He left his hoop medicine 
on a sagebrush and told his followers to take it along. They put it 
round a dog’s neck and had him carry it. Hair said to them, ‘“‘You have 
spoiled my luck; I was counting on victory; [’llreturn tomorrow.”’ Two 
scouts came in and reported what they had seen. White-on-the-neck 
said, ‘“Those are not elk but people.’? When it got dark they heard the 
howling of a wolf. White-on-the-neck said, ‘““That is no wolf, you had 
better prepare for the enemy.” They were going to send a boy for 
water. He said, ‘‘I’ll go myself.”’ As he dipped up some water, he heard 
a bush snapping. He bade the warriors hasten to their entrenchment. 
The enemy charged and shot one Crow in the breast. The captain re- 
minded them that they had put his medicine on a dog. Two men were 
wounded, one of them took his brother on horseback and they fled riding 
double. They got to the Crow camp and reported that the rest of the 
party were surrounded in their corral. All the young men immediately 
set out to relieve them, but when they arrived the Dakota had made their 
escape with some of the Crow horses. The comrades of the slain Crow 
mourned publicly. They loaded several horses with presents; some 
stopped at Sore-tail’s lodge, some at the informant’s father’s, some at a 
female warrior’s, embracing them and crying. Sore-tail said, ‘“Tomorrow 
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make all the moccasins you intend to take along, the following day get 
your horses, then report to me.”” He said three Dakota had already been 
given to himina dream. He bade all the people come out, including the 
women, for a ceremony before the beginning of the expedition. A big 
pile of buffalo chips was heaped up. Sore-tail told people to watch him 
at noon, to go round the camp singing, and report to him, then they would 
proceed towards the pile of chips. As soon as Sore-tail was ready, he took 
the three captains and made them sit down in front of him. He sang a 
song, pointing at the sun, then at the informant’s father, and the latter 
was decorated with yellow paint there. Similarly he put red paint on 
him. ‘T’ll paint him with two colors, the rest of you with only one.” 
He put blue paint on the second captain. The fourth time he sang, 


pointing at the sun and the female warrior, who was painted black. The — 


three captains cried, ‘‘Thanks!’’ Sore-tail, wearing a buffalo robe with a 
whole eagle on it, sat down on the pile of chips. ‘“‘Watch me closely,” 


he said; ‘TI shall sing four songs, then I shall rise from this pile. Watch — 


me when I rise.’’ They all watched him. He rose and turned into an 
eagle holding the scalp of an enemy in each claw. “In seven days you 
shall be back here. The first one you kill will lack one hand. As soon 
as you kill an enemy put a new moon on your back.”’ They sighted the 
enemy on the Powder River on the fifth day; there were seventy in the 
hostile party, so the Crow confined their attention to the three Dakota 
scouts. They killed two of them; the third one evaded them for a long 
time, but was finally also killed. It was found that his right hand lacked 
a thumb, hence the Crow called the year ‘‘When the thumbless man was 
killed.’””! On the sixth day Sore-tail told the Crow in camp to prepare 
black paint. On the seventh day Sore-tail met the war party, took one 
of the captured scalps, and went through camp exhibiting it. There was 
great rejoicing in the camp and Sore-tail was acclaimed for sending out 
the expedition. 

Sore-tail on another occasion sent out the informant’s father, bid- 
ding him bring two Dakota scalps. This, too, turned out true. Another 


time Sore-tail sent out the same person telling him to be gone for thirteen | 


days and bring a scalp; still another time he bade him get three enemies, 


and he did so. Sore-tail kept a pet eagle, which would fly outdoors for a — 


while and then return. Sometimes the eagle would whistle, then the 
owner looked up and saw plenty of birds, whereupon he warned the Crow 


to tie up their horses near camp since the enemy was near. All the Crow | 


helped feed the eagle. 
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Red-bear had a gun for his medicine. Once the Dakota were very 
near and about to charge the Crow. Bed-bear told the people to bring 
their guns to him. He burned sweetgrass for incense and pointed his 
gun towards it, asking it to break the enemies’ backs, arms, and thighs. 
Then he pointed the butt toward the incense and asked it to break the 
enemies’ heads. He told his followers to repeat his word. Then they all 
imitated his motions and words, each with his own gun. They had their 
gun drill. They cleaned their guns and pointed them at the Dakota. 
While they were going through their rhythmic movements, Red-bear 
sang. He ordered them not to bring arrows into his presence and told 
them he was about to attack seventeen lodges. One-eye came at the end 
_ of the procession with a bow and arrow, saying, ‘These are sharp enough, 
-I can smoke them with incense.’’ He did so, pointing his arrow instead 
of a gun at the enemy. The medicineman saw him but said nothing, 
thinking he had given ample warning. They made a dash against the 
Dakota and no one was hurt except the offender’s brother, who was shot 
in the kneecap. When enemies approached, he would shoot off a loaded 
gun once, but thereafter he would shoot it without powder, by mere 
magic. 

Some other shamans were renowned for their powers of prophecy and 
divination. Thus, there was an old man who knew when the enemy were 
approaching; he could tell inhow many days and at what time they were 
going to come and told the Crow when to watch for them and kill them. 
Sometimes he prophesied that it would rain or snow on the following day. 
He did not dream of these things; something told him. The Sun was 
thought to be his medicine. He asked Indians to call him ‘‘He-sees-all- 
over-the-earth.’”’ His medicine consisted of a hoop to which a star was 
_ tied; the hoop was wrapped with otterskin. Another man, who was 
favored by the Dipper, acted in somewhat similar fashion. He would 
dispatch war parties, telling them precisely where to go and what to get. 
Though he stayed home, he knew exactly in how many days the warriors 
would return and what they had accomplished. 

Sweet-marrow (dtip-tsik’ tac) had the special ability of locating the 
enemy’s camp. Once he went on the warpath with some others near the 
mountains. At the canyon of the Tongue River one of them said to him, 
“Make medicine tonight.’”’ He bade them make a shelter without any 
holes init. They did so. He sang a medicine song. It was dark inside 
at night. He took his pipe and looked through it. He saw the hostile 
camp near Cold Spring. Then he sang songs of rejoicing, and his com- 
panions said, ‘‘Thanks, Sweet-marrow; when we get to the enemy. 
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we'll cut a mule and a horse.’”’? They stole a horse and returned. The 
rest of the Crow people were at the Agency. On the return of the party, 
Sweet-marrow acquired a great reputation. A few days later he went 
out again. After a while he had a dream and returned to camp while the 
others in the party went on. Young-coyote, the captain, was asked to 
make medicine one night. Then he did so and saw the camp, whereupon 
he sang songs of joy. The others also rejoiced. The enemy was at the 
site of Buffalo, Wyoming. In the evening they had a sham battle, then 
they moved camp toward an old fort. Young-coyote’s party watched 
them from a high hill. Before setting out that night they made medicine. 
Young-coyote told the young man to go to the camp and see about the 
horses. They did so, but the enemy must have had dreams, for they had 


rounded up their horses and put them into a corral. Young-coyote . 


sneaked into it nevertheless and captured a mule and a horse. He got 
out and traveled some distance, then stole two more. Grandmother’s- 
knife said that Sweet-marrow was the only man who could find a camp by 
looking through a pipestem. He used an ordinary pipestem on the war- 
path, though he also had a special one. He would hold his medicine over 
incense at night, clean his pipestem and look through it. He always saw 
the camp in the proper place. He got his powers from his father, who 
got them from Thunder. 


A curious method of divination is attributed to Bear-tooth. At 
one time the Crow were all camped on the Missouri. The Piegan and 
Assiniboin were in the Musselshell Valley and the Crow found out that 
the enemy was coming toward them. Bear-tooth told the people to bring 
a rifle; he would shoot it off without its being loaded. If it went off, it 


would be a sign that the Crow were to be victorious. He asked all the — 


people to come and look at him. ‘‘You don’t believe me, but I want all of 
you to see me and each bring me a little sagebrush.”’ He called the crier 
to herald the performance. “If the gun goes off, we’ll start against the 
enemy tomorrow.” The Indians got out. Bear-tooth said, “Leave 
room for me where I can dress up in my war clothes. Some of the wise 
men may examine my gun to see whether there is any cartridge in it.” 
He was wearing fur moccasins, canvas leggings smoked brown, and a 
similarly smoked canvas shirt. His face was painted black up to the 
forehead and he also blackened his chin. Around the head he wore the 
mane of a buffalo. He carried his gun on his arm and went to the wise 
men, who were smoking sweetgrass, pointed the gun at the fire, then 
turned the butt toward it. He got into the center of the crowd, pulled 


the trigger, showed that there were no cartridges there and bade the, | 
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erier keep still. When ready he said, ‘‘Before I shoot I shall sing a song. 
If it does not go off the first time, don’t worry. But if it-does not go off 
the second time we shall be badly defeated. If I succeed, we shall beat 
the enemy.” All were quiet and watched him. He stepped back to the 
sweetgrass fire, cocked his gun and sang the first song, slowly dancing 
towards and away from the fire. He pointed his gun at the air, but it 
did not go off. The people all thought they were having bad luck. He 
said he would try again. He sang a second song and repeated the same 
procedure, as before, four times. He bent his head over, patted his right 
ear and took something out of his left ear, putting it into the gun. Then 
he sang towards the fire, approached it, and shot off his gun, which went 
off as though loaded with a cartridge. Then he spoke thus: “At the first 
trial my gun did not go off, so they may kill four or five of us, but we shall 
get the best of them since it went off the second time.” Early the next 
morning the Crow got ready, peeped at the enemy from over a hill, and 
charged them at sunrise. They took many old women, adults and 
children for captives. The following day they placed these in a row and 
counted them: there were about three or four hundred. Later the Piegan 
returned and recaptured some of their people. The captive girls grew 
up and married Crow, hence there were a good many half-Piegan among: 
the Crow. | 


On another occasion there were about two hundred Crow on the 
warpath. They were tired out. There were about six or seven shamans 
in the party, including Spotted-horse, Gros-Ventre, Curses-the-whole- 
camp, Bear-tooth, Smooth-rump, and Crazy-bear. They were pursuing 
the Shoshoni, who had previously killed many of the Crow. After three 
or four days’ journey they got to one of the Shoshoni party’s recent 
campsites; they found fresh meat there and traces of seventeen lodges 
that had recently been pitched there. Trailing the enemy they got to a 


. valley and riding at night came to camp a little above the Shoshoni. 


They were ready to fight but decided to wait until early next morning. 
Before sunrise they approached, put on their war dress and prepared for 
the battle. Then the leader asked Spotted-horse to use all his medicine 
against the enemy. They surrounded the Shoshoni camp, then Spotted- 
horse bade the warriors find a spring. They looked for one till they found 
one. Spotted-horse came up, dressed in his war regalia, and painted his 
face and body yellow allover. All his hair was tied in the back with black 
flannel. Then he pointed his finger at the Sun and drew an imaginary 
line round his face with it. ‘If I look into the spring and see a picture of 


-the Sun there, it will be well and I shall know what is to happen, whether 


“i 
TO 
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we shall conquer or be beaten. Otherwise I shall give up.’”’ He sang and 


saw nothing there. The second time he scooped up a handful of water — 


and saw the Suninit. First he sang a war-dance song, then two medicine 
songs, then looked into the spring, then went back to where his clothes 
were, sat down and told a follower to untie his hair. Next he asked for a 
pipe to smoke and asked several men to smoke with him. Then he told 
them what was going to happen. All kept silent to listen to him. “Our 
enemies are among us. We shall capture and kill many. None of us are 
going to be killed, but two will be wounded and one horse will be killed. 
We'll defeat our enemies and reach home without trouble. Don’t be 
afraid. Weare going to beat them, and while two of you will be wounded 
they will not die therefrom. Only one horse is to be killed. I have seen 


an enemy, one girl with an arrow in her shoulder, she will be a captive of 


ours. We are ready now and shall charge the enemy.” 
When they got near the Shoshoni, Red-bear stopped them to speak 


to the shaman and said, ‘‘They have medicinemen in the enemy’s camp — 


too, but ours are more powerful.’’ Thin-bull wanted to work some of his 
own medicine and sat down before the warriors. He was carrying his 
medicine round his waist and opened it. He had a spear with a buffalo 
tail at the end of it; which he laid beside him. He called his brother 
Crooked-feet, who sat down beside him. Thin-bull dug a pit before his 
brother and filled it with red paint. Then he took a string of deer hoofs 
and rolled them about in the pit, whereupon he painted his brother’s 
face and head, stuck a crow feather into the back of his head, placed the 
string of deer hoofs round his neck, sang a song and snorted like a 
buffalo. Thin-bull told him not to be afraid of any enemy in the battle. 

The Crow had two men climb trees and look for the camp, which was 
about a quarter of a mileaway. Then they all charged the enemy. The 
women had their children in the brush. The Crow killed and captured 
many Shoshoni. One Crow had a black horse killed under him, -but 
escaped unhurt. Spotted-horse’s prophecy was fulfilled. One Crow was 
wounded in the knee, another in the forehead, but neither was killed. 
They returned home without loss of a single man. 


WRAPS-U P-HIS-TAIL. 

Under the heading of shamanism may properly be considered the 
career of Wraps-up-his-tail (tsis-tsipariec), who is sometimes referred 
to by white writers as ‘the Prophet.’ He is connected with the one 
Crow uprising against the Government (1890), just before the Ghost 
dance began to spread among the Plains tribes. Owing to Wraps-up-his- 





t 
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_ tail’s failure, some informants were inclined to regard him as a pretender, 


but the general consensus of opinion is to the effect that-he really pos- 
sessed medicine powers. 

The essential points in his story seem to be these: He chafed under 
Governmental domination and on the basis of a vision believed that he 


_ possessed supernatural powers. His instrument was to be a sword he 


had somehow secured, by waving which he believed he could compass the 


destruction of any force of soldiers sent against him. He is said to have 


given a demonstration of its use by cutting down some trees. The follow- 


ing is Gray-bull’s statement :— 


I think he was medicine. He went on a war party and brought back horses. 
Early in the morning he went round camp, passed through the Agency and shot at the 
Agent’s house. Rations were being distributed then and thereafter the Indians 


moved. Wraps-up-his-tail was living on the Little Bighorn, near Wyola. The Agent 


sent an (Indian) policeman to arrest him, but Wraps-up-his-tail would not come, and 
told the pol‘ceman to bid the Agent himself come for him. 

Somewhat later the war party that had shot at the Agent’s house were brought to 
the Agency, then Wraps-up-his-tail went along. He said he wanted to die and the 
Agent should hang him. The white soldiers were camped at the foot of the hills, 
just below the Agency. The Agent sent for Wraps-up-his-tail and asked whether he 
preferred being imprisoned or killed. He answered, ‘‘I want to be killed.” The 
soldiers were all lined up. The followers of Wraps-up-his-tail began to make medicine, 
painted their bodies, faces and horses, and rode round camp. Wraps-up-his-tail sat 
ona gray horse. He painted black stripes on his horse’s legs; he was wearing a red 
shirt and leggings, with fringes at the sleeves, leggings, and at the bottom of the shirt. 
His foretop was very short. He used red paint and white clay on his face, decorating 
it with a lightning line, and tied a whistle to his head. After painting up he went 
round camp, carrying a sword. There were no clouds at the time but raindrops were 
falling. The Agent sent for Wraps-up-his-tail and had him brought to the office. 


He offered to make him chief and give him cattle and other property, but Wraps-up- 


his-tail refused, saying he wished to die. There was no fighting that day. 
Spotted-rabbit arrived and asked Wraps-up-his-tail whether he might fight with 
him. He said, ‘“Yes.’”’ Wraps-up-his-tail made a shirt for Spotted-rabbit and the 


_ following day he painted up and acted as before. The soldiers were also lined up 
again. Spotted-rabbit was carrying both a pistol and a sword, Wraps-up-his-tail 


— 


only asword. When the soldiers had formed their line, Wraps-up-his-tail approached 
them and said that if they did not kill him by the time he reached the end of the line 


_ he would kill them. The soldiers were waiting for him. The Crow Indians tried to 


dissuade him; Crazy-head and Deaf-bull were the only chiefs siding with him, the rest 


_ of the Crow merely looked on. Spotted-rabbit and Wraps-up-his-tail were like the 


Sun that day. They ran in front of the line and the soldiers began to shoot at them. 
They could not hit him. When he got to the end of the line, they shot him in the 
arm. Then he and Spotted-rabbit went to the river. The soldiers sounded the bugle 
and went in pursuit, but could not hit them. About ten Indians fought the soldiers 
then, killing one of them. The soldiers surrounded Knows-his-coups and from time to 


| time he shot at them. They shot Two-whistles through the arm and killed an old 
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woman. Wraps-up-his-tail got to the spot where the old woman had been killed and 
laying down his sword asked the Crow to kill him; but they refused. After a while 
Fire-bear (Crow policeman) came up and asked where Wraps-up-his-tail wanted to 
be shot. He said he wanted to be shot in the forehead. So Fire-bear shot and killed 
him. Crazy-bear and some others were seized and imprisoned. There were only about 
ten Crow who took part in the fight; the old men all advised against it, saying there 
was no reason for fighting. Had all the Crow participated, they would have killed all 
the soldiers. I have never heard why Wraps-up-his-tail wanted to fight. 


I have heard that Wraps-up-his-tail had cut down pine trees with his sword. An 


Indian said that he similarly tried to cut down the soldiers and that a noise was 
heard overhead when he made the motion. Had he made it a little lower down, he 
would have cut the soldiers down. 

Wraps-up-his-tail received his name from his guardian, who had dreamt of a dog 
calling another by that appellation. 


Another informant presented the occurrence as follows :— 


There was a complete circle of enemies round the Crow. Wraps-up-his-tail of the 
Kicked-in-their-bellies clan, went out with a pipe,! brought back a great many horses, 
and paraded through camp. He went through the Agency, where they were issuing 


beef. He shot at the Agent’s house, telling him he was not afraid of him. The Agent, — 


whose name was Armstrong, sent the (Indian) police after Wraps-up-his-tail, but he 
refused to go with them. The police were afraid and would not touch him. He 
said to them, “You are poor ones; I may kill all of you.” He put on red leggings with 
long fringes and wore a red fringed shirt. He put a whistle crosswise at the back of his 
queue, together with a flying-squirrel (?). His hair was done up in a short pompadour 
and decorated with white paint. He painted his face yellow and put a white oval 


round it. He painted his horse’s face with charcoal; from the shoulderblade and hip 


joints to the hoofs he painted him black. His only weapon was a sword. 

The whole Crow tribe was camped at the Agency. The Agent wanted Wraps-up- 
his-tail killed and sent for the soldiers. Wraps-up-his-tail burned incense and placed 
his sword over it. He said, ‘‘When all the soldiers are lined up, I shall wave my sword 
and they willall die.”’” The Agent came with all the soldiers and said, “Since you are 


chief of all the Crow, make known your request and we'll agree to it.’’ The Indian. 


policeman asked Wraps-up-his-tail to make a request on behalf of the Crow, but he 
refused. He said, ‘You are Crow Indians, I don’t call myself a chief. You have 
treated your own people as prisoners. I want to die, that is why I shot at the Agent’s 


house.” To the whites he said, “I want to destroy you all.” They were camped by | 


the fair-grounds. The soldiers were ready to fight. The young Crow all supported 
Wraps-up-his-tail, who said he would point his sword in the four cardinal directions 
and kill the whites. He and his followers mounted horses. The Indian police took 


their kin to the Agency, where they would be safe. The soldiers practised shooting at — 


effigies. We got tired. We heard they were trying to shoot Wraps-up-his-tail’s 
effigy. 

In the morning a herald told all the Crow to mount their horses and get ready. 
“They have your power, Wraps-up-his-tail.” ‘No, I don’t like you any more, I 
want to die.” There were about ten young men with him. Then others got tired of 
itandlefthim. The soldiers extended from the hill back of the school to the Agency; 





1The captain’s emblem of office. 
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they were all armed. Wraps-up-his-tail rode a few feet in front of their line. They all 
shot at him. We were standing farther back looking on and thought he would fall 
but he was never touched. Spotted-rabbit was accompanying him. Wraps-up-his- 
tail waved his sword and all the soldiers seemed to fall, but straightened up again. 


One soldier said they heard something whizzing by when the sword was moved past 


them. When the horses got to the end of the line, all the soldiers formed a ring round 
him and shot at him. One man tried to stop him, but he hit him across the head with 
a sabre, knocking him down. Then ten Crow Indians went right among the soldiers. 
At last Wraps-up-his-tail fled across the river and the soldiers gave up trying to kill 
him. He talked across the stream, bidding them come and kill him, since they had 
shot him in the arm. He advanced towards the soldiers and threw down his sword, 
but they did not go toward him. The police ordered the Crow to go to the Agency. 
Wraps-up-his-tail said to Spotted-rabbit, “Go alone and hide, I want to die.” He 
crossed the stream below the slaughter-house. On the other side Knows-his-coups 
was lying in a little hole, popping up and down; the soldiers shot at him, then gave up 
the pursuit. 

Wraps-up-his-tail had surrendered to the soldiers, who would not seize him. The 
Indian police arrived. He sat down, pointing at his breast. Then he said, ‘Point 
at my forehead.”’ Then Fire-bear shot and killed him. The soldiers killed an old 
woman hiding in the woods. They shot Two-whistles in the arm, breaking his bones, 
and after having the arm amputated they sent him home. Three-foretops was also 
in the fray. All the Crow hated Fire-bear. Wraps-up-his-tail’s brother tried to 
catch him alone and kill him, but never succeeded. Crazy-head and Deaf-bull, both 
Kicked-in-their-bellies chiefs, were blamed for the uprising by the Government and 
imprisoned in the East. 

Before this time Wraps-up-his-tail had never been recognized as a medicineman. 
After his burial it was reported that there was a red flame above his grave. The Crow 
still consider him medicine because the soldiers’ volley did not kill him; also because 
on his return from the war party he moved his sword before some pine trees and made 
them fall down. 


Still another informant said that Wraps-up-his-tail had gone to the 
mountains three times in quest of a vision, staying from two to four days. 
Gros-Ventre says he has seen him paint his face by pointing his finger 
at the sun, and though he used no paint he would produce a red stripe. 
There was usually a storm when he went through camp. It was said 
that he chose the wrong season for fighting, hence his failure. He was 
powerless in the winter time, but would have succeeded in the summer. 

One-blue-bead also said that in his opinion the outcome was Wraps- 
up-his-tail’s own fault: His vision was to come true in the spring when it 
thundered, but he waited until the fall. Half of his vision was true 
(tstsa k‘ot'uk'). In part he was fooled. ‘He claimed that he could not 
be shot, that part was false. Our hearts tell us that part of what he said 
was true. He had a sword, went up to the mountains, made a motion of 


. cutting the pines, and the trees fell down. But with the soldiers it did 


not work. Muskrat saw the trees fall.’’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


When Fire-weasel was a boy he accompanied the Crow to the 
Hidatsa; there was a shaman in the party. An Hidatsa stole one of the 
shaman’s horses. The shaman made medicine, calling for a good rain. 
Then it rained every day and night. The Hidatsa gardens and their 
earth-lodges were soaked, and the horses sank down in the mud. The 
Hidatsa chiefs asked the thief to return the horse lest they be destroyed. 
Accordingly, the horse was brought back at night and tied to the shaman’s 
tent, but the horse’s mouth had been tied with corduroy and was badly 
cut, so the owner was very angry. The chiefs made the thief give the 
shaman another horse and some property, then the rain ceased. That 
winter the Hidatsa were starving. 

One informant told about a man named Hunts-the-spring, He gen- 
erally traveled afoot and would sometimes walk up to the top of big tipi 
poles, then down again. The same informant knew of a woman, said to 
get out of her head (diéciuk), who could tell who it was whenever any- 
one peeped in through a little hole. She was a good runner. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


A person who administered roots and other medicines in our sense 
of the term is known as ak‘ bdaria, a word extended to include white 
physicians. As a special class of practitioners the Crow segregate the 
wound-doctors, aktiiwacdiu. Those, on the other hand, who are shamans, 

‘ie., derive their powers, whether relating to medical treatment or not, 

from a supernatural source, are in a literal sense ‘medicine (= holy) 

men,’ (batsé maxpé). But this classification cannot be rigidly maintained 
in practice since many forms of treatment are traced to a vision, and the 
method of healing wounds is probably uniformly so derived. | 


Apart from special medical assistance there are of course certain 
remedies which are extensively used. Of these the sé root, 
which is dug up in the mountains, is used in a variety of ways, but 
especially as a liniment. This is the same substance that serves so 
largely as incense on ceremonial occasions. It may be applied with 
various other ingredients; for example, a mixture of zsé and buffalo 
chips is rubbed over a swelling. Once I observed Muskrat treating an 
interpreter’s little daughter for a swelling. Sitting at a distance I could 
see her chew some root, very likely 7sé, which she rubbed on the girl’s 
leg: This root is said to be eaten by bears; the stem of the plant closely 
resembles that of a carrot. Among other things, zsé is also boiled with 
tallow for a cough medicine. In Pryor I bought some ‘sweet-sticks’ 
from Sharp-horn’s wife; they are chewed, soaked in water, and drunk 
as aremedy for diarrhea. Henry Russel, oddly enough, said this medicine 
also contained a cathartic principle and was used accordingly. Else- 
where I heard of a plant called dtsiriize, which the Indians pull out in 
order to chew the juice, which is good for the teeth and the health 
generally. Certain river weeds are boiled into a tea (cicua). 


The sweatlodge was not used primarily for medicinal purposes and 
even in recent times seems to have had rather a ritualistic function or to 
| have assumed the character of a sport. It is true that in a myth Old- 
-Man-Coyote cures his companion Ciropée through a sweatlodge,' but the 

circumstances admit of a different interpretation. Cirapeé’s sickness 
resulted from his having been offered to the Sun; hence danger is natur- 
ally averted by substituting the sweatlodge as a Sun offering par ez- 
_ cellence. | 
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In cases of stomach trouble the Crow even today employ an imple- 
ment called 7’ ‘tsipatsirwa, stomach-kneader. It is a stick about 18 inches 
long widening out at the bottom after the fashion of a darning-last. 
The lower part is pushed against the stomach and upward. This device 
is mythologically derived from the Dipper, who instructed a woman in 
its application, telling her she should gain property thereby in the way of 
fees.' However, its use nowadays is quite devoid of any religious im- 
plications. I saw Gray-bull knead a young man’s stomach; he explained 
that the Crow were careful not to press hard on the navel. 

Muskrat, as shown elsewhere (p. 340), derived some of her methods 
of treatment from her own supernatural experiences, and Bull-all-the- 
time made a corresponding claim (p. 328). Since visions differ and are of 
specific character, it follows that most practitioners are specialists con- 
versant only with the mode of treatment to be followed for particular 
kinds of disease. Thus, a man bitten by a snake, but surviving the 
effects, would regard the snake as his medicine and would treat people 
who suffered from snake bites. Wounded men, on the other hand, 
were treated by men having a buffalo vision. Again, Gray-bull’s wife 
was an obstetrician, having obtained instructions from a man who had 
dreamt of a certain fe of treatment in confinement cases. 

Crow theory of disease is not affected by the belief in sorcery ta 
nearly the same extent as that of many other primitive peoples. Of 
course evil magic is practised (p. 345) but it does not pervade the entire 
intellectual atmosphere. On the whole, far greater significance must be 
attached to the taboo concept. Illness is often ascribed to the trans- 
gression of a rule laid down in a vision or associated with some sacred 
object. For example, a person may be forbidden to eat chokecherries or 
a special part of the buffalo, and disobedience will lead to dire conse- 
quences. Others are afraid to come into close contact with menstruating 
women lest they bleed from the nose or contract a headache; if such men 
went into battle after contact with a woman in this condition, they would 
probably be killed. Tangible pathogenic agents are also reckoned with. 
Sometimes the soul of a deceased individual puts a tooth or lock of hair 
belonging to the corpse into a person’s body, producing insanity. Persons 
afraid of corpses seen in battle are said to be liable to this affliction. 
Gray-bull ascribes his temporary deafness at one time to a stone put into 
his ear by the hand of a slain enemy (see below). 
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Turning now to the medical treatment given, it is natural that 
doctors contending with real or putative material agents of destruction 
sought to extract them. Some blew upon the affected part, others used 
suction. A favorite method was applying a pipestem and sucking out the 
fatal substance; this, e.g., was done in extracting the hair or tooth of the 
ghost causing madness. 


Gray-bull called this procedure bakériuk'. Once his son White-hip 
was ill; he had eaten some food and something stuck in his throat, and 
though he drank water he could not get rid of it. Bull-all-the-time was 
summoned and ordered everyone out of the lodge except the patient and 
Gray-bull, whom he asked to look at him. The doctor rubbed some sub- 
stance on White-hip’s breast, abdomen, and neck. He sang some songs, 
sucked at the patient’s throat with his mouth, making a popping sound, 
and produced a morsel of meat which had lodged in White-hip’s throat. 
Bull-all-the-time himself referred to this episode, as well as to several 
other cures he had effected. Thus, he once extracted a black beetle 
from Flat-dog’s nose in the presence of many onlookers. On another 
occasion a big crowd were ready to mourn over a man who had swallowed 
a fish bone that stuck in his neck. They offered Bull-all-the-time a 
gun and other presents, and he drew forth the bone, curing the patient. 


Still another time a woman had a swollen leg and my informant sucked at 


it with his pipe and made the swelling go down. He also knew how to 
doctor spider bites, but did not treat snake bites or wounds. I saw the 
pipe used by him, which was that revealed in a dream; it had horse 
tracks incised near one end. 


The mother of Bull-does-not-fall-down fasted when one of her 
sons died and became a doctor for both wounds and illness. Once Gray- 
bull was returning with a war party after an enemy had been killed. 
The men cut off the enemy’s hand and tied it to a long stick. As they 
were walking along at night, Gray-bull came to walk beside the staff- 
bearer and the hand struck him on the ear. He immediately became 
deaf.. When he got home, Bull-does-not-fall-down’s mother treated him, 
She took him into a sweatlodge, stuck a pipestem into his ear, and sucked 
a little red stone out of it. Then Gray-bull recovered his hearing. He 
believes the hand, that is, the enemy’s ghost, put it into his ear. The 
stone was of the kind usually found on ant-hills. 


Goes-ahead had a pipestem that was painted red, and used it to 
draw some blood out of a man afflicted with pneumonia. He drew it into 
his own mouth and then spat it out. The patient recovered. 
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Other practitioners blow or rub chewed medicinal substances, 
biw<tare, on the patient, the rubbing process being designated by the 
word biptsisio. Any therapeutic potion is called twa+ic wa'tse (by 
means of it they make them drink). How largely such draughts were 
administered by the recognized doctors, I do not know for certain. They 
were surely prescribed to some extent and also employed as a domestic 
remedy by the laity in general. The ‘sweet-sticks’ have already been 
referred to; Bull-all-the-time showed me a bunch of pine needles, yong 
he said were boiled into a tea and drunk for medicine. 

Gray-bull described certain modes of treatment for specific affec- 
tions. For érapiio (literally, rotten stomach) the stomach was kneaded 
towards the heart and bleeding was resorted to. Rheumatism (7rits-aré) 
was treated by snake or mole visionaries, who would burn incense and 
rub on some tallow, or use the pipe to suck out blood, which they would 
expectorate. They left no mark where the blood had been extracted. 
Bull-all-the-time extracts blood in this manner to cure a colic. For a 
venereal affection called icise baku‘pak (literally, loins sick) the doctor 
placed hot rocks under the patient’s genitalia, made him drink some 
powder (ammunition) put in warm water, and threw some of this mix- 
ture on him. Another disease, apparently also of venereal nature, in- 
volves a swelling of the groins and is known as artiaptisua. The doctor 
heats zsé, places it on the groins to relieve the pain, and blows on them. 
If this does not prove effective, he will lance the swollen parts, for if 
these were to break of themselves an inflammation of the face would 
result. Gray-bull lanced a swelling of this sort himself when on the war- 
path. Heated stones are continually used in treating this disease, the 
body is kneaded, and there is an attempt to keep the bowels open. There 
is another disease characterized by a mass of sores and aching joints. 
In this case the best physicians are called, who wash the sores and use a 
poultice with a special mixture. 

Of all the wound doctors (ak-tiwac-diu) remembered by the Crow one 
named Dap‘ic takes precedence, for he was the only one who could 
make his patients well forthwith and hardly ever failed. Gray-bull had 
never seen him, but an old woman, Young-crane, recollected him. Gray- | 
bull said he had heard that once a man was so weak that he could neither 
walk nor stand, so that Dap‘ic had to make medicine to make him rise. 
In going towards the creek, he acted like a buffalo cow with a calf. The 
patient followed him. At the creek a fish came and ate up the matter 
about the wound. Dap ‘ic took his patient out and showed the spectators 
the hole in his body, then took him back to the river, dived with him for 
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a while, got out, and repeated this procedure. Then the patient was as 
well-as before. 

Dap ‘ic acquired his power by fasting at the hot springs of what is 
now Thermopolis, Wyoming. One informant says he swam out to a little 
island in a pond, sat there for three days and observed the underground 
spirits treating wounded men. Others narrated that some being took 


_ him into the spring, sang medicine songs for him, and gave him his own 


name, the one by which he has been known since, and the springs are 
called Dap‘ic iripxe (father of Dap‘ic). After his return to camp, Dap‘ic 
went on the warpath and was shot. He told his comrade that he was a 
medicineman. His friend answered, ‘“‘You are a medicineman and you 
have forgotten that you are half dead.’ ‘‘I am going to doctor myself.” 
“Tf the people see you cure yourself, they will wait to have you cure them 
and will give you plenty of property.’”’ Many people looked on as he 
treated himself. The bullet had not gone through him, but was in his 
body. He held an otter in his hands, showing its teeth. He was going 
to dive into the river and have the otter remove the bullet. He sang 
before entering the water, then dived into it. After four breaths he came 
out again and the otter had the bullet in its mouth. Then all the people 
knew about it. There was another battle and a man was shot with 
an arrow; the shaft was pulled out, but the head remained sticking in the 
wound. People asked the doctor to cure him. He told his patient he 
would dive with him and have the arrow point extracted by the otter. 
He sang and painted himself, as well as the patient, then dived with him, 
and when he came out the otter had the arrow-head in its mouth. The 
man was cured. On another occasion an old man was shot in the fore- 
head and the doctor took out the bullet. Once in the Wolf Mountains a 
Crow was shot below the navel in a fight with the Dakota. There was a 
watercourse nearby and after damming it up to make it deep enough they 
laid the patient in there. Dap‘ic used the water-bull (bimuin tstrupe) 
and the long-otter for his special guardian spirits. He sang over the 
patient, hopped over him, and rode to camp with him, singing on the 
way. In the morning the people formed two lines of spectators. They 
made the patient rest on a high pillow and several men sang for him. 
No person or dog was permitted to pass in front of him. The doctor had 
his wife and daughter wear a robe and with them he approached the door 
of the lodge, where the singing was going on continually. Dap‘ic trans- 
formed himself into a bull and made a snorting noise over the patient, 
who rolled over. Then he bade the wounded man seize his tail and forth- 


F4 


with he was able to stand up as though well. Dap‘ic led him to the water, 
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re-assuming human shape on the way. He took him where the water 
reached up to his chest and then dived down alone. Before so doing, he 
whistled upstream, then downstream. The patient’s blood flowed down- 
stream, and he stood there for a long time awaiting the leech’s return. 
His wound healed. Only the wounded man saw the doctor in buffalo 
shape. Later in life Dap‘ic became blind because he had transgressed 
one of his spiritual patron’s rules. 


According to one informant the legendary shaman who recovered a 
drowned Crow’s necklace! became a wound-doctor when he had returned 
from his diving expedition. 

Gray-bull remembered two famous wound-doctors; one was Bull- 
does-not-fall-down’s mother, who also treated other afflictions (see p. 
375), the other was named One-eye. Neither permitted dogs about while 
administering his treatment; it was said that if a dog crossed their path 
at that time the patient would die. My informant saw One-eye at 
work on three occasions. When he treated Crazy-head, who had been 
shot from side to side, he painted white rings round the patient’s eyes 
and touched all his body with the tip of his hand, which had white clay 
onit. He painted his own forehead with white clay, wore a buffalo robe, 
and tied a plume to the back of the patient’s head. He stood at the door 
of the lodge, singing his song. The singers, including Gray-bull, were 
indoors. The relatives of a wounded man always got as many young men 
as possible to act as singers during the performance, and they would 
sing the physician’s song. One-eye danced at the door, first with one 
foot, and rubbed a buffalo tail, which had a plume tied to it, against 
the ground so that the dust flew. Everyone cheered him. He went to 
the patient, blew on his abdominal wound, stood back, extended his 
arms and bent his body. Crazy-head imitated these movements. Pus 
and blood came pouring out of his wound. When all had come out, the 
people in camp were told to stand in two rows extending from the lodge 
to the river. Gray-bull did not see the procedure in the river since he was 
one of the singers and thus obliged to remain in the lodge and continue 
singing. Young-crane, Crazy-head’s one-time wife, said that according 
to her husband he was not cured by the doctor. Some time after that, 
however, he went out to ease himself and in the morning there were 
masses of blood there; from that time on his health improved. 


Another informant mentions seeing four or five women take part 1n 
the singing in company with the male drummers. He says the doctor 
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-pawed the ground like a bull and licked the patient’s wounds, drawing 
out blood and pus from both sides. He made the sick man walk toward 
the creek in the usual fashion, making four stops and each time causing 


water and blood to run out. He waded into the river to the depth of the 
patient’s wound and made the blood and water flow out of it. Then the 


man got well. 


Arm-round-the-neck added only a few details on the basis of one 
performance he had witnessed. In this case the physician blew into the 
wound and ran back to the lodge, followed by the wounded man. This 
informant said that some doctors had seen buffalo treating one another’s 
wounds in a vision and imitated what they had been shown. Others 
might see other animals (otters?) and would then use an otterskin and 
whistle instead of the buffalo tail. The wound doctors might purchase 
their medicines. 


The association of wound eset with the buffalo is of compara- 


tive interest since it occurs elsewhere, e.g., among the Omaha, where a 


whole fraternity of buffalo visionaries treat cases of this type.' 


The treatment of a woman in labor has already been sketched else- 
where.2, Sometimes no physician was called because there was no time. 
In ancient times, according to Gray-bull, only women were obstetricians 
(bia-ende ak-dia) but now there are’also some men who act in this capac- 
ity. A man was certainly not normally permitted to attend during his 
wife’s travail. and it seems no other males, not even boys, were allowed 
in the lodge since their presence was believed to protract the period of 
delivery. Otherwise the husband was not subject to any taboo. 


Gray-bull’s wife had obtained her obstetrical knowledge from a 
visionary, to whom she paid a horse. She regarded the information as a 
secret. The medicine was a combination of a horned toad and a root; 
she would rub it down the patient’s back. The woman in labor clung to a 


-post planted by her bed and assumed a kneeling posture. Not the doctor, 


: 


but anyone present, cut the navel cord (zcté‘pe). After the delivery the 
mother received a portion of taxciwe, a kind of fatty food (probably pem- — 


-mican) which she ate just once. For several days she abstained from 


cooked meat and was not allowed to stoop. 


There were no special beliefs as to twins (datsg'e) and Gray-bull 
did not know of any case of triplets. 





lAlice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche, pene, ae Tribe’ (Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 
Bureau of American ee Washington, 1911), 
"This series, vol. 9, 


SOULS; GHOSTS; HEREAFTER. 


The metaphysical tendency is very moderately developed among the 
Crow. There are no profound theories as to the soul and such reflec- 
tions as may occasionally be garnered on this and related topics are not 
infrequently mutually contradictory. 

The word for soul is zra°xe (my soul, bara’xe; souls, zraaxua). It 
is used in speaking of a person’s will power and is clearly connected with 
the word for ‘shadow,’ 7ravaxe. Gray-bull said that all animals (baxuam- 
bicé) have souls, that is why the Crow do not kill dogs. The sacred stones 
taken along on war expeditions also had souls. Another informant, 
however, denied that animals were believed to have souls. Sometimes 
the soul of a dead person will put a tooth or a lock of hair of its own into 
a person’s body and cause him to goinsane. The soul is believed to stay 
by the burial and sometimes an owl-like cry is heard there. In this last 
statement there is probably a confusion between ‘soul’ and ‘ghost,’ for 
below we shall find that the deceased live in camps of their own, while 
hooting like an owl is generally described as an attribute of ghosts. 

The word for ghost is a‘paraaxe, which is also sometimes used to 
render ‘devil.’ It seems to be etymologically connected with that for 
soul, but I am unable to explain the first part of the word. Another 
word recorded for ‘ghost’ is mazxuéreté which denotes lack of body. 
Ghosts are feared and to compare a person to a ghost is to offer a grave 
insult. In a myth a woman at once leaves her husband when he likens 
her to a ghost.!. The whirlwind is taken for a ghost and an approaching: 
one will be thus addressed :— 


an-daré k'awik’, di-t‘at* da! 
Where you are going it is bad, you alone go (imperative) ! 


Ghosts are not regarded as uniformly malevolent, however. I heard 
of a woman named Gun, who had had a vision of a ghost. She would 
invite a crowd of people, darken her room, and make everyone sing and 
listen. Then something came and the people could not make out what — 
the being had said. Gun would interpret its words and prophesy what 
was going to happen. The gift of detecting lost property and of determin- 
ing the fate of lost individuals seems to be preéminently derived from 
ghosts. In the most recent times an old couple had lost money and asked 
an Indian policeman for assistance. The latter, being a great wag, 
pretended to recover the money by means of his medicine,—a_ whirl- 
wind ghost. He smoked incense, made the sign of a whirlwind in front of 
his face, and after chanting a song hooted like a ghost. 
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Once the Crow were on the Musselshell, while the Dakota were near 
Sheridan. A Crow party went out and captured some Dakota horses. 
Two of the braves did not come back; even after ten days they had not 
returned. Their brother went to an old man who had ghost medicine, 
gave him horses and property, and asked him to find out where the two 
men were and whether dead or alive. That night the old man told every- 
one in his lodge to go outside. All the relatives of the two missing men 
came and stayed outside the tipi. The old man put out his fire and began 
to sing, shaking his rattle. He made a noise like an owl, went out of the 
smoke hole, and returned to the tent. The whole lodge shook when he _ 
came back. The spectators heard people talking but could not under- 
stand them. Then the medicineman called the outsiders and lit up his 
fire. He told them the two young men had not been killed, but were in 
camp at that very moment and bade them look for them. That very 
night one of the two missing men came back to his tipi. The old man 
had seen the two in camp and told the other people. They were there 
looking on while their tribesmen were looking for them. 

A sister of Horn’s wife once went to St. Xavier for a visit. On the 
same day Gray-bull and others went there too. The following day they 
got to the Bighorn, where a Fourth of July celebration was being held. 
The Lodge Grass people stayed for the festivities, but the woman did not 
appear. They looked for her all over the district, but failed to find her. 
Her horse returned to Gray-bull’s herd without a saddle. Then a ghost 
medicine woman, Stops’s mother, was called. They gave her two horses 
and other property and asked her to find the lost woman. That night she 
did not tell the people to leave, but put out the fire and closed up the 
smoke hole. She began to sing and hooted like an owl and the whole 
tent began to shake as though from a whirlwind. The audience heard 
talking but could not understand what was being said. They also heard 
the medicine woman, but could not understand her either. When a child 
who was with Gray-bull began to cry, all the noise ceased. The medicine 
woman kindled the fire and told the people that if the child had not cried 
she should have learned about the woman’s whereabouts; she had been 
told that she was close but the exact place was not revealed. More pres- 
ents were offered to the shaman to make her try once more, but she re- 
fused and the woman was never found. The Indians thought she might 
have been killed by some white man or turned insane, for she had gone 
crazy several times before. 

The following curious tale was recounted by Gray-bull as a personal 
adventure. 
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I went on the warpath toward the Missouri River. Right above the mouth of 
Plum River I came to a square-tent camp of about a thousand tents. There was a 
little house there, and a tall white man, who talked Crow, took us all to this house, 
and told us to look inside. In this house there were bunks covered with gray blankets. 
The white man told us to take off the covers and then we saw under all of them the 
skeletons of men, about thirty of them. The joints were fastened together with wire. 
When we got out, we stopped there for the night. The Indians began to sing. The 
white man told us to keep quiet for they were going to make the skeletons alive again 
and if we wanted to see it we might. We told him we had never known of any one 
dead coming to life. He said they were going to raise the skeletons to live in four 
nights. That night we heard a band-drum and cheers from the whites all night. We 
stayed there for two nights, consumed our food, and told the white man we were going 
to leave. He told us to stay and killed a beef for us. For four nights we always heard 
the band. After the fourth night the white man came and told us the skeletons had 
risen to life. He took all of us to the house, opened the door and told our captain to 
look, but he was afraid. One man was very brave and said, “I'll go and see,”’ for he 
doubted it. His comrade said he would go in also and a third likewise said he would 
do so. Wolf-head was the first man who wanted to goin. Wolf-head asked me what I 
was going to doand I said I would doit. Wolf-head told the captain to keep quiet. When 
all four of us were inside, the white man closed the door. It was early in the morning. 
The white man took the cover off one, and then we saw a white man lying there very 
thin. He looked at all four of us. Wolf-head shook hands with him and said: ‘‘Ho!’”’ 
The other just shook his hand and while he was holding his hand Wolf-head asked, 
“Are there people yet over there in the ghost land?”” The white man answered, 
“Ho!’ The Indian said: ‘‘Whenever I become a chief and people honor me, I’ll see 
your people.” The next Crow shook hands and said, ‘‘When I’ve given horses to 
all my relatives and captured picketed horses, I'll see your people.”’ The third one 
shook hands and said: ‘‘Are there people on the other side?”’ ‘Ho!’ “I want to see 
your people suon.”’ I shook hands with him myself and told him I did not want to 
be afraid, but wanted to be an old man and a big chief. The white man said, ‘‘Ho!”’ 
We shook hands with the other whites in the bunks and repeated our conversation, 
then we went outside. The rest of our party asked, ‘How is it?” ‘They are living.” 


Then the white man who spoke Crow told our captain if he doubted he should 
stay till the next day and see the people come out of the house. We stayed till the 
next morning, when we dressed and painted up and came to the place. We saw all the 
white men seated outside on a bench. One white man had a hole in his cheek where 
he had been shot and matter was running out of it. This man asked us whether any 
of us could speak Dakota. Our captain said he could talk Assiniboin. The white 
man with the hole said he was also an Assiniboin. He said he was going to talk and 
wished the Indian to listen: He talked in Assiniboin and asked the captain where he 
was going. The captain answered that he was on the warpath. The white man said, 
“When you get to camp, don’t be afraid; go to the camp, take a picketed horse and 
kill some of the enemy; don’t be afraid, for you are to be people twice. Don’t be 
afraid of anything. The Crow who died are living in a camp. I myself can’t help 
myself and have to stay with the whites.” The other Indians told the captain to ask 
what was the matter with the man’s face. He asked him. “The Piegan killed an 
Assiniboin on top of a hill, where there were rocks and trenches. While the Piegan 
were in the trenches, I went up and struck at them, shouting that I was the first to 
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strike a coup. The women and men said I did not strike a coup, but only rocks. I 
tried again, sang a song and made medicine. I went to the trench. One man was 
pointing a gunatme. AsI was going to stab him, he shot me in the face. From that 
day I knew nothing until the day I saw you Crow.”’ The Indian asked the white 
whether he was going to die again, but he answered he did not know. 

We got back to the Crow camp. The one who said he wanted to see the other side 
soon died about two seasons later. What he wanted came true: he died soon after. 
Wolf-head, who had said he was going to see the other people when the Crow all liked 
him, was killed some years later. What he had said came true. The Crow honored 
him very much. The third man who said he would give horses to all his relatives did 
what he said; he was killed on the Bighorn. What I said is coming true: I am a chief 
and pretty old. I believe those men were ghosts. At first I did not believe in it but 
after seeing that it came true for the others I believed in it. Since then I have 
never seen any ghosts. 


This last narrative, whatever experiences it may be based on, con- 
nects beliefs as to ghosts with the conceptions entertained of the here- 
after. This subject seems to have exercised the Crow imagination to a 
very limited extent. So far as there is any standard belief it is to the 
effect that the dead live in camps like those of the Crow and have a 
superior way of living. This might be used as an encouragement to the 
warriors, as in Gray-bull’s mysterious story. Sometimes before a battle 
the heralds would ery out: kuwké asik‘! “Over there there are (also) 
lodges!’ A number of informants declared they knew nothing about 
life after death and none seemed to exhibit any particular interest in the 
matter. Those who had any conceptions based them on the reports of 
tribesmen who are believed to have died and returned to consciousness. 
These accounts, such as they are, follow. 


The dead go to an Indian camp. Once a Crow died. He got to two rivers and 
beyond there was a large camp of buffalo skin tipis. He was invited into one lodge. 
Indoors everything was furnished after the old style, with buffalo robes on the ground 
to sit on. The owner looked at the visitor and said, ‘‘I see something about you I 
don’t like. I don’t like otters. Your people are down below.” The visitor said, 
“Then I'll go back home.”’ He came to and told what had happened to him. He 
was eager to go back to the dead again and died once more soon after. 


There was a Crow who was shot and was brought back to camp. He died of his 
wound. The next morning he got up again, went round, and told the people that all 
the dead were camped together and had a better way of living than the Crow; hence 
he said, “‘Don’t be afraid to die.” When I was seriously sick, I was eager to see my 
parents, who were already dead. I remembered what the old man had told me. If it 
was so, I thought, I might be happy with my relatives since all the dead camped 
together. 


Two men went west to the coast; where there were no more white men. The 
Crow believe the dead are living over there. The two travelers met a man without 
moccasins who knew their names without their telling him, and he sent. them back. 
They set out in the summer and came back in the fall. 
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There was a man who died and came to life again. He said that all who had died 
were still living and that they were better people than the Crow. The Crow believed 
it. 

One of my (Old-dog’s) own brothers got sick and weak and ready to die. He took 
a knife and tried to stab himself but was too feeble. Then he lay on the ground with 
his body on the knife and thus killed himself. He lay there for a while, then woke up 
and told his story. His younger brother, who had owned a fine gray horse, had died 
before him. This younger brother took him on his horse riding towards the camp of 
the dead. ‘I could hear the singing of praise songs over there; also loud talking. 
They were singing, ‘Is that person coming already?’ As we proceeded, he said, ‘My 
horse is fast, but we have brought him.’ Then my brother angrily struck me in the 
chest, saying, ‘You are stingy and think too much of your horse. If so, go back.’ — 
He jumped off and I came back to life.”” This man told us he had found that the dead 
had a camp like ours and a good way of living. After this experience he did not die 
again until relatively recently (since the Crow have been on their present reservation). 








SPECIAL MEDICINE OBJECTS. 
Since most objects derive their sacred character from a vision, the 


number of medicines is theoretically unlimited. However, they can 


usually be classified in certain categories. The relative paucity of medi- 
cine bundles is remarkable considering their prominent place among the 


_ Hidatsa and the Blackfoot. Similarly the notion of painted tipis plays a 


very subordinate part. Altogether it seems fair to say that while prob- 
ably no important class of sacred objects characteristic of the Plains is 
wholly unrepresented, the Crow differ in a decided shifting of emphasis. 


MepicineE Rocks. 
The medicine rocks (bacéritsi‘tse) occupy an important position in 
Crow religious thought. In some respects they correspond to the Black- 


— foot znzskim, but the notion that their prototype is the oldest part of the 
— earth and a being independent of all others, the Sun (Old-Man-Coyote) 


included,! rather suggests Dakota metaphysics. 

A bacdritsi‘tse is primarily characterized by its appearance, which 
suggests that of some part of an animal’s body, perhaps most frequently 
of the head (Figs. 1, 2). These stones were not as a rule bestowed in 
visions, but were found accidentally by anyone and then adopted as the 


_ finder’s medicine. They were wrapped up with numerous offerings, 


such as beads or decorative strips of skin, greased with castoreum, and 
supplicated for long life and wealth. More particularly were they taken 


to a performance of the Singing the Cooked Meat festival, at which each 


- guest owning such a rock pressed it to his breast, kissed it, and addressed 
_ prayers to it. According to In-the-mouth, the bacéritsi‘tse are found by 


the odor they emit, which also indicates what kind of incense they de- 


mand, e.g., whether zse or sweetgrass. All Indians agree that bacdritsz'- 
tse have a tendency to multiply like living beings. According to one 


= 


informant it was customary to unwrap them when the first thunder was 


_ heard in the spring. 


In 1910 I purchased several of these medicine rocks, generally from 


_ young Indians who had inherited them and no longer used them. I 


recollect paying as much as ten dollars for one; another was offered to 
me at the price of thirty dollars. , 

Gray-bull owned several bacdritsi‘tse. He showed me one resembling 
a mule hoof. Soon after finding it, he had obtained three mules and had 
come to own a hundred and twenty head of horses. This stone he never 
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Fig. 1 (50.1-4008a). Medicine Rock with Offerings. 
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Fig. 2 (50.1-4010). 





Medicine Rock with Offerings. 
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took to a Singing the Cooked Meat feast, though a subsequent state- 
ment indicates that he used it with his others when he himself arranged 
this ceremony. One of the other stones resembled a buffalo head, still — 
another had horns and the semblance of eyes but Gray-bull did not know 
what it was. His principal bacdrits7‘tse he kept enclosed in several cloth 
wrappers, the whole being stored in a rawhide container of envelope 
shape. The body of the stone was completely covered with buckskin, 
which was decorated with rows of beads. The rock itself was said to 
have natural horsetrack markings on one side and to suggest a human 
head on the other; a deer was also marked on it. With the rock there 
were the usual trimmings of weasel-skin, elk teeth, and the like; also 
some sweetgrass. The stone always faced upward (ise wikus-a+ uk). In 
the same wrapping, but considered a distinct medicine, there was a very 
small bundle containing a little stone on which might be seen or imagined 
a face. This had been found by a little child and according to my 
authority had since then grown to twice its original size. Gray-bull 
would pray to it as follows: ‘May I have horses and property, live till 
the next year, and fare well (étstk’ Gta bakd *kuwz)!”” While wearing it sus- 
pended from his neck, he had captured a rifle, two horses, and an eagle 
feasting on a buffalo, besides experiencing other forms of good luck. 

Normally bacéritsi‘tse were not sold but inherited. Gray-bull 
inherited his principal stone from his stepfather. 

In-the-mouth told of a remarkable bacéritsi‘tse shaped on one side 
like a buffalo with a bird on top, on the other like a horse mounted by a 
little being in human form. In going on an expedition the owner would 
ask the buffalo for success, e.g., for a horse. This stone gave birth to 
two stones (“had two children’’), which multiplied in turn. The ‘children’ 
were given to some men as captain’s medicines. Some people offered 
as much as ten horses for the medicine, but the owner would not sell it. 
The owners would open up the bundle and show the contents to close 
relatives, but would not permit any handling. Sweetgrass was used for 
incense with this stone. It was discovered by the wife of Sees-the-bull’s- 
member, a reckless young man who had squandered all his property at 
gambling and deserted his wife. She went out crying and scented sweet- 
erass, whereupon she saw the bacéritsi ‘tse shining and picked it up. That 
night her husband returned and through the stone he secured a captain’s 
vision. By means of it he was able to cause buffalo to come when they 
were scarce. 

Two points are noteworthy in connection with the last-named stone. 
The circumstances of its discovery, for one thing, align it with medicines 
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secured in visions. Secondly, its use for charming buffalo constitutes a 
specific point of resemblance with the Blackfoot zniskim. 


Gray-bull told me that Medicine-crow owned one _ bacdritsi'tse 
that he esteemed above the rest. It had been found by Medicine-Crow’s 
mother and had reproduced itself since then. When people unwrapped 
it, they saw horsetracks, would go on a raid and bring back horses; 
also an enemy was killed. Itis marked with a man’s head and indications 
of a bird, horses, and buffalo. Medicine-crow did not use this stone at the 
Singing the Cooked Meat ceremony, for he is under a taboo against 
eating tongues and at the feast other people who did eat tongues might 
touch the rock with their faces. Medicine-crow’s parents had owned the 
stone and abstained from tongue, so he does likewise. 


Another informant gave more details concerning this stone. It 
had been seen in a vision by Looks-at-a-bull’s penis (tsirup-ir-ik' ac) 
and later found by his wife, Medicine-crow’s mother, whom he married in 
accordance with the levirate. The woman always kept it under her 
dress. Her husband wanted to see it. One day she said, “ We'll go out 
and I’ll show it to you.”” They went to a coulée, and there she took it 
out and showed him the medicine. One stone looked like a bird, another 
like a buffalo, the third like a horse, the fourth like a person resembling 
Two-leggings. There was some hair hanging down from a willow and the 
man tried to take it, but his wife asked him not to do so. Then they 
went home and on the way they found a bunch of hair and a piece of fat; 
with the latter they greased the bacéritsi‘tse and wrapped it up in the 
hair. They got to a hill. The woman bade her husband remain there in 
order to get another vision of the stone and went home alone. In 
the night the man dreamt about all sorts of things the stone told him to 
do; they showed him how to lead a war party and how to make medicine. 


Medicine-crow was growing up asa boy. One day he told his (step-) 
father that he was hungry. All the people were starving, for there were 
no buffalo. Looks-at-a-bull’s penis made medicine. He made buffalo 
Packs and that night he sang his medicine song, shaking his rattle. 
The next morning they saw buffalo wherever they looked. His medicine 
was genuine. Now Medicine-crow had plenty to eat. 


| 


Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis made medicine for Medicine-crow and two 
other men, who would go out and bring horses for him. Thus he came to 
own a great many, all of them black. Early in the spring his stones were 
light in weight, later in the summer they would get heavier. In the 


eoldest winter there would be frost on them, for they breathed. The 
| | 
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owner made hoop medicine! for Medicine-crow and bade him go on the 
warpath and bring a pinto from camps on the Rosebud. His son went 
there and brought a herd including a buckskin pinto. Looks-at-a-bull’s- 
penis made medicine for Two-leggings, asking him to choose between 
killing a person and capturing horses. Two-leggings chose the latter and 
brought two horses, one of them a buckskin. The owner dreamt*about 
Takes-it-back-twice and gave him the bacdritst‘tse to take on the war- 
path, but on the way one of the horns of the stone broke off and he was 
not successful. The next time, however, he captured a white horse and 
gave him to Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis. 

The bacdritsz‘tse always told this man where the Crow should go so 
as to avoid a bad winter and have plenty to eat. Whenever he received 
such instructions, he had a crier proclaim them. Thus they avoided 
hard times. According to my informant, this medicine stone descended 
to Little-nest, Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis’ own son, who unwrapped it 
last spring (1915). | 

Charges-camp told me about an old woman named Otter-woman, 
who discovered a bacéritsi‘tse that brought her good luck. The owner 
was always fortunate in getting property. When the camp was moved, 
this rock was always taken to lead the people to the right hunting- 
grounds. War leaders would go to Otter-woman, pay her a fee, and get 
her medicine with whatever dreams she had had about it. 


mT | 
4 


1This refers to another medicine seen by himina vision. ~ 








BUNDLES. 


In a certain sense it seems artificial to segregate one class of Crow 
medicines as ‘bundles.’ Literally, almost all medicines are bundles, i.e., 
wrapped-up aggregations of sacred objects. This, e.g., would fully 
apply to the medicine rocks. On the other hand, even where this might 
not hold it remains true that for the native the material characteristics 
of a medicine are quite subordinate to its spiritual significance, which 
from the nature of the case must be at least generically uniform. Never- 
theless, from a comparative point of view it seems proper to separate 
those medicines which are not only physically more complex but have 
greater dignity and even tribal significance. Such bundles are not 
numerous among the Crow and unlike those of the Hidatsa and Black- 


_ foot they do not conform to a single pattern. The Medicine Pipe and the 


be. 


Horse Dance medicine, both of which are described elsewhere, are known 
to be of alien origin, the former being derived from the Hidatsa, the latter 
from the Assiniboin. Among the Crow medicines derived from indigenous 
visions, the Sun dance doll,! the Tobacco medicines, and the Medicine 
Arrow probably approximate most closely to the bundles of other tribes. 
Owing to the importance of the sacred arrows among the Cheyenne, it is 
quite possible that even in the last-mentioned instance we are dealing 
with at least the adaptation of a foreign idea. Both the Medicine Arrow 
and the Doll were evidently passed on from one close relative to another, 
differing in this respect from the Tobacco medicine, which was acquired 
by a selection of sacred objects from the adopting chapter of the society 
at the time of initiation. 

Since the other bundles have been described elsewhere, I will here 
confine myself to the Medicine Arrow (ariiut maxpé) concerning which I 
interviewed Hillside and Flat-head-woman in 1914. I will begin with 
Hillside’s narrative. 

Hillside’s Account of the Arrow Bundle. Cut-ear’s father was my 
brother. He was young and very poor. Near Forsyth there is a peak 
called Buatarec. There he went up; in order to get up he had to make a 
kind of ladder. He chopped off a finger and fasted there. Then he had a 
vision of the Seven Stars; they appeared as seven persons and sang songs 
to him. One of them had a medicine arrow in his possession. This one 
sang a song. The arrow was covered; it was notched and was held with 
the notch pointing the other way.. He sang a song and threw the arrow, 





1This series, vol. 16, 12 seq. 
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which alighted by the Crow camp. Then the visionary heard the In- 
dians crying for joy and saw a big herd of horses. This was the song:— 


awé codndot  hiriace. 
Land in any say this. 


He threw the arrow as in the arrow-game. The one who sang had a red 
arrow, which I have now. Four of the seven visitants had arrows. The 
second took a black arrow. He sang a song with the same words, then 
threw the arrow, which went toward the Dakota and struck their land. 
Then the Crow were heard shouting and praying for first-coups, and 
people were seen entangled in a fight. The Crow were heard saying: 
aho! (Thank you!) The third arrow was green, this now belongs to 
Flat-head-woman. Another star held it and sang:— 

hutsé hiwa‘ tséwik’; hutsé hi wik’. 

The wind tocome I’ll make; the wind is coming. 
He threw the arrow. It struck the Dakota country. The visionary 
heard horses making a noise and the Crow shouting ‘thanks,’ and saw 
many dead enemies. The fourth arrow was white. The fourth star 
picked it up. The first star said to him, “That arrow is no good, don’t 
throw it.”’ Nevertheless, he sang and threw it, but it wiggled and came 
back. The first three stars must have made it come back. 

I was about ten years old when among the River Crow. At about 
eighteen I came to the Ac‘arahé band to visit my brother. I had heard 
about his going out on war parties as captain and being successful. I 
joined his party. He gave me a black wolf and sent me out as scout. I 
was not sleepy, but a good runner, an early riser, and a good marksman. 
Whenever I caught horses on my trips I always gave one or two to my 
brother. I had a reason for so doing. The wolf was the first thing he 
gave me. When I had proved a good shot, my brother said, “You are all 
right now, you may be a war captain.”’ . 

I made several trips to the Dakota, but came back empty-handed 
three or four times. Then I went out with a magpie my brother gave me. 
On one trip in the Wolf mountains the Dakota tracked me. I got scared, 


but made my escape, though they followed me. I was tired out and fell — 


asleep. I had felt badly before falling asleep, saying, “That medicine 
of mine is bad, I have no medicine.”” _In my sleep the owner of the arrow 
visited me. My brother had never told me about his vision, but in my 
sleep I saw an arrow thrown toward where he had fasted. It alighted on 
an island there. There were plenty of horses, the best of them a bay 
with feathers on his forehead, and I heard the Crow shouting for Joy. 
I woke up and bade my followers be ready when the snow should melt 
and make their way to me wherever they might be. It was the beginning 
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of winter then. “‘T’ll go out and bring a big herd of horses. In all my 
troubles so far I have done no leading at all, but now I’ll take you out in 
a different way, I’ll take the medicine arrow with me.” I did not know 
yet whether the owner would give it to me or not. 

When it was time for me to start, I said to my brother, “I shall go 
out on the warpath.”’ Then he asked of his own accord, ‘‘Do you wish 
to take the arrow?” ‘Yes.’ “Very well.’”’”’ When men made their 
first expedition as captains, their following was composed of poor young 
fellows. Of the men whom I had offered to lead with the arrow,-the 
majority did not trust me and said they would not go with me. Only 
Spotted-horse had confidence and accompanied me, otherwise I had new 
followers. Where I had seen the arrow, there I came upon the enemy. 
Flat-head-woman was with me. We saw the smoke from the enemy’s 
camp. ‘The snow was ankle-deep. We packed ropes. In my dream I 
had seen horses on an island feeding on cottonwood bark, and we cap- 
tured fifty head of horses. Flat-head-woman got the bay. We got away 
that night. We got near the site of Billings, where the Nez Percé were 
camped. The Crow had left. I got to the Nez Percé camp next morning. 
Flat-head-woman captured a bay anda gray horse. I gave him the gray. 

I took pity on Flat-head-woman and thought I’d make him a war 
captain. So when I returned I asked my brother, “Is this the only 


medicine arrow?”’ He asked in return, ‘Have you seen any?” ‘Yes, 
a blue and a black one; I want to make one for Flat-head-woman.”’ ‘He 
is no relative of ours.” ‘That does not matter. He was my younger 


brother’s comrade, and I want to give it to him.” 

The next time I went to the same place as before with a larger fol- 
lowing. The people began to believe in me. This time the camp was 
below the first place. I had dogs and children with me. I took my party 
to the edge of the camp, brought back horses, and gave them to the young 
boys. Then I sent the rest to get all the unpicketed horses, and came 


home with a hundred head. 


The next time I went with a large party. Long-horse had been 
killed and I went to avenge him. At Tallick’s (?) Fork there were seven 
Dakota in acamp. I was ona good horse, killed one, took his gun, struck 
a first-coup, and sealped him. We killed all the Dakota but one. 

_ The Crow were camped on a creek above Billings. The Dakota were 
there and stole some of our horses. I trailed them, stole thirty of theirs 


and got home with them. 


When Long-horse was killed, the Dakota had stolen some of our 
horses. The Crow were on Trout Creek. The Dakota came to kill the 
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Whites, instead they had to flee, and the Whites told the Crow about it. 
The enemy got to the Musselshell, into a clump of pines. No one fol- 
lowed them except me, who killed one, scalped and struck him. 

I thought I was using my medicine all alone and decided to give 
part of it to Flat-head-woman. So I gave him all my power and ceased 
using it myself, not going on the warpath thereafter. 

The medicine arrow was taken out only on the warpath when the 
enemy was seen, and early in the spring. Now it is taken out only once 
a year. When we saw the enemy, we took it out and prayed to it. Now 
we pray for horses and property. This spring, when Flat-head-woman 
seemed to be dying, they opened it for him and prayed on his behalf. 

In a tipi where the arrow is kept no one is supposed to throw any- 
thing; further, no menstruating women are allowed there. 

My arrow is red; Flat-head-woman’s, made by me, is blue; Fire- 
bear had the black one. Old-tail has a red one patterned on mine, and 
Bushy-tail had a black one in imitation of Four-bear’s. 

When my brother gave me the arrow, he gave up his right to the — 
medicine. When I thought I had enough, I passed it on to Flat-head- 
woman. Nt‘ pa-kurute (Takes-back-a-woman-twice) was the nickname 
of my elder brother, given on account of one father’s clansman!; his 
real name was Bear-in-the-water. My brother gave me the name 
Woman-with-plenty-of-horses (mi isicg’e ahéc). 

The stone arrow-head (about 214 inches long) worn round my neck is 
the head of my medicine arrow. 


*K * * 


Flat-head-woman’s Arrow Bundle. For the opportunity to see an 
arrow bundle, I am indebted to Jim Carpenter, my interpreter, who pre- 
vailed upon his father-in-law, Flat-head-woman, to unwrap it for me on 
June 20, 1914. Flat-head-woman began with this preliminary state- 
ment :— 

“The Cheyenne also had a medicine arrow, but when the Crow got 
theirs, they no longer had an advantage over the latter. In the old days 
of war parties men had to pay a good price to see the medicine, but now I 
am willing to show it for $5.” 

The medicine bundle was about five feet long, with feathers extend- 
ing at each end beyond the outermost cloth wrapping. Flat-head- 
woman had a little girl bring some live embers from the iron stove, and 
divided them into two heaps, about three feet from each other, one much 


1This series, vol. 21, 41. 
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smaller than the other. Then he strewed some material for incense 
(ground cedar?) on each heap, and alternately lowered each end toward 
the heap nearer to it. The bundle, after being taken down, had been 
resting on a blanket spread on the ground of the tent. With some mut- 
tered words of prayer Flat-head-woman opened the bundle. The cloth 
wrappings were folded back on the sides without disturbing their rela- 
tive positions. There were two outer cloth wrappings, then a sack made 
of a complete buffalo calfskin with the head on, out of which was pulled 
a rawhide cylinder open at both ends and of more uniform width, as 
well as rather longer, than the common cylindrical medicine bags. 
Turning the tail end of the calfskin sack inside out, Flat-head- 
woman exposed paintings of horsetracks and human figures, the latter 
representing Dakota. ‘This picture was drawn before I started; then 
I went out and killed some Dakota. The horsetracks represent a horse 
named to me by a visionary adviser to be stolen from the Dakota. The 
calfskin is the main cover of the bundle, but I keep it wrapped up in 
cloth for fear it might be struck by lightning.”’ In the rawhide cover, 
there are two sticks about three feet in length; originally there was 
a third, but it was lost. ‘‘We hunted for it in the mountains. It was 
foggy. At last I found it, but then I was afraid to touch it and left it 


there.” Inside the rawhide cylinder was another sack of canvas. 


Though it is of poor quality, Flat-head-woman explained, it is the one 
prescribed in a vision. Inside of it was a colored wrapper; then followed 
a blue wrapper; a reddish (?) wrapper; another cloth wrapper; a green 
wrapper; and when the last-mentioned cover was thrown back there was 
nothing to be seen but a large bunch of feathers. Now Flat-head-woman 
combined the two incense heaps and strewed incense on the top. Then he 

carefully arranged the feathers and took out from among them the arrow. © 
It had a stone head about one inch long, a shaft of birehwood (?), with 


a standing feather at the end, and four tails of horses Flat-head-woman 


“brought home from war. Every time he captured horses a tail was 


added, each representing a different war party on which good horses 


were cut loose. My informant’s narrative follows. 


Flat-head-woman’s Tale. In the old times when there was disease 
people would offer fine calico cloths to the arrow. In time of war people 
would say to it, “If I am not killed, I’ll give you new cloth” (or some 
other gift). 

In order to own this I had to go through a good many hardships. 


(Here he took smoke out of a redstone pipe and pointed the stem at the 


arrow.) ‘Why,’ the owner asked me, ‘‘do you want this so badly? You 


a 
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are not related to us, you are a different person altogether.”” Then Hill- 
side, his brother, said, ““He was the comrade of my younger brother who is 
dead. They loved each other, that’s why I wish to give it tohim. Don’t 


say any more about it (dirisa!).’”’ So the owner said: ‘‘Tell him to fetch 


four birch (?) sticks.’’ I went to look for four good ones, found them and 
brought them to him. The owner peeled them, trimmed them, and put 


them up to dry. There were about seven lodges of the owner’s relatives _ 


who camped together. I took buffalo meat and put some in front of 
every one of these lodges, thus the owner became well-disposed toward 
me and willing to give me the medicine. After the sticks were dried, they 
were turned over to me. Nothing was said about the feathering of the 


arrow till spring, when word was sent that they were ready to feather the | 


stick for me. The snow was melting. The owner called all his brothers 


and me to his lodge. A buffalo hide with its tanned white side up was | 
used to put the stick on. Then they tried to find out who was a good | 
arrow-maker. One man was named, but the others did not consider 


him suited for the purpose. Finally I was sent to an old man, who hap- 
pened to be related to me. I said to him, ‘‘Brother, they want to give 
me the arrow.”’ So the old man came, smoothed the arrow between two 
rocks and notched it. Then the owner told me the red plume on the 
shaft represented the fire. ‘If you are in battle, carrying this bundle, 
don’t be afraid of the enemy, they can’t hit you with their arrows. 
Since we have made this one, we'll take the Dakota by their bangs and 
have their foreheads to the ground.’’ The owner said that he had seen 
his arrow crossing that of the Cheyenne, i.e., the Crow arrow was 
superior. (At this point Flat-head-woman offered smoke to his arrow.) 


The owner said, ““The day before yesterday, as I came out of my 
tent, there were seven cranes flying in the air. Go and bring one of 
those seven. Get one of your friends who is a good shot to go with you.” 


I thought it was impossible: the cranes must be far off and were possibly | 


already in some foreign land by that time. I felt badly, still I went out, 
and told my comrade what was-to be done. He laughed. ‘“‘How can we 


see them? We can’t see them; it is impossible.” Still he went along to | 


please me. We pretended then to go out hunting, went up-stream, and 
looked about in the marshes. We kept going. There was a sleety snow- 
storm. Suddenly the clouds were gone, and my comrade, pointing at 
the prairie, said: ‘‘Look at the white-tail deer there.’”’ When I looked, it 
was the seven cranes making their pr pr pr sounds. There 











happened to be a coulée leading up to them, so we got about as close as- 
Jack’s tent from here (about fifty feet). Then I told my comrade, - 
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“You are a good marksman, kill the biggest one.’ So he aimed, shot, 
and missed. The cranes went straight up. I was down-hearted. Only 
black spots could be seen where the cranes were flying on high. ‘You 
pretend to be a good shot, you have caused my downfall,’ I said to my 
comrade. As I looked up, the birds began to come down and alighted 
again in the spot where they had been shot at. When they alighted, my 
comrade again wanted to shoot, but I took the gun away from him, 
aimed at the big one, fired, and missed him. The birds went up. I was 
down-hearted, but looked up and thought the birds would come down 
again. They came back to their old place. Then my comrade took the 
gun, shot, and missed again. They went up straight in the air. We lay 
on our backs and watched. They came down again. My comrade took 
the gun, made medicine, and fired. We heard a dull sound as if the shot 
had struck something. The birds all flew straight up into the air,—small 
specks hardly to be seen, but we could hear the noise they made. I 
scolded my companion, but he said, ‘‘Only six of them are gone, there’s 
one coming now.”” The seventh alighted in the same place whence they 
had flown up before. I was going to shoot it, but my comrade would not 
let me, ran after the crane, threw his blanket over it, and caught it. 
(Here smoke was again offered). 

The owner, in sending me out, had told me he should wait for me in 
a certain place. I took the bird, and we ran back to camp. The bird 
had a long neck, and I had its neck hanging out. When I approached the 
lodge I was laughing and full of joy; those inside were all astonished. The 
owner called for the bird, and had it sitting in front of him. I expected 


that he would pull out the long feathers, but he only took two long ones, 


one from each side of the wing, and one from the middle. These three 
he put down. The two long ones are on the arrow now. The old arrow- 
maker was to do the fixing up. | 

Now the owner said to Hillside: ‘‘You, too, claim to have had a 
vision of it. Do you make half of it, and I’ll make half of it. You’ll give 
him some of your power, and I’ll give him some of mine.’’ Hillside said, 
“Very well, we’ll make it all green. We’ll make the plumes green that 


are to go on. We'll have the enemies’ horses for its plumes, and I’ll 


make a covering from the skin of a young buffalo calf. That is all for 
me; now do you start yours.”’ The owner said: ‘I will make a red 
plume to represent fire. We'll shape an arrow-head of rawhide. If 
(to Flat-head-woman) in your vision you see the rawhide paint gone, 
open the bundle, and if it 7s gone, then make a stone head.”’ That is 
what happened, and so I have a stone point. “If either you or Hillside, 
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or I, should see the arrow point of rawhide gone in our visions,” said the 
owner, ‘‘we’ll replace it with stone. Get the hide of a four-year-old 
buffalo, we’ll use that for a cover.”’ I went, killed a buffalo, and brought 
the hide. When it was not yet dry, the owner painted the rawhide. 
“This represents the painting on your blanket when you return from an 
expedition on which an enemy has been killed. Such and such a cloth 
shall be used for a wrapping. Put a plug of tobacco at the bottom for 
the arrow to smoke.’ I was about thirty years old when this bundle 
was made, and the tobacco is still there. 

The arrow-maker was told how to put the different paints and other 
decorations on the arrow. He covered it with green paint. He was 
instructed by the owner and Hillside. When it was completed, they laid 
it down and told me to get all kinds of feathers for the arrow to rest on. 
Then the bird was given back to me, and they told me to send it home. 
I went out some distance and set it down. It began to run and dis- 
appeared. It was not dead. 

Everything looked common to me till the sacks were made, then it 
began to look like real medicine to me. It was wrapped and tied. I 
took it up. After a while the owner came to tell me to tie two eagle 
wing-feathers to each end of the bundle. After several years he came to 
me and said, “Open your medicine, I had a vision last night that it 
(the arrow-head) was gone; let us see whether it is true.”’ I do not know 
how it happened, but the arrow point was gone. The owner put on a 
stone head then, and ever since it has been there. 

Everyone heard that I owned one of the medicine arrows and talked 
about it. I would be at home when Hillside or the owner would visit me 
and tell me to go to the Dakota in some region they had seen the night 
before and to fetch such and such a horse. They would tell me they had 
seen an arrow thrown and alighting in a certain place, and had heard a 
rumbling noise and the whinnying of a herd of horses. Thus they sent 
me out. That is how they started. After a while they no longer sent me 
out. Then after a while they said, ““We see you are well posted, now go 
out of your own accord.” I was now to have visions of my own. I did 
not see an arrow as they did, but a long species of grass. I would see the 
stalk flying like an arrow and follow it with my eyes till it alighted some- 
where, then I would go thither. From now on everything depended on 
myself. I had visions of different things. I made a little notched stick 
about four inches long myself, because I had a vision to that effect. 
If the enemy had stolen our horses and I put this on their tracks, they 
would sleep too long or be otherwise delayed, so we would catch up if I 
led the party. 
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At the Old Agency one time the Piegan stole some of our horses. 
All the young men were out, and I came late with the arrow. They were 
glad to see me and wished me to take the lead. I got to the tracks, 
planted my stick there, and we did not have to go far. They had over- 
slept. We got all our horses back, killed some, brought back the hair, 
and none of us got hurt. When I got home I put this medicine back 
into the bundle again. I did this two or three times. 

When Dakota were sighted, young men would come to me with 
calicoes, pray to the arrow and say, “I wish not to be hit and to come 
back alive (bdémbi).”’ There came to be a big bundle of these cloth 
offerings. : 

Once I went out in the dead of winter. When a considerable distance 
out, [hada vision. I heard a voice say: ‘Keep going, when you get to a 
certain land you will see a snake. This will be a sign that you are to 
get horses and will rejoice on your way back.”’ The other men laughed at 
me because there are no snakes in the winter. About noon we came to a 
little creek, and there was a snake there. Then they believed that what 
I had said was true. My old comrade stayed with me, we changed 
direction and brought back some horses. 

The arrow in a vision forbids me to do certain things. It told me 
not to throw anything and not to let anyone else throw anything where 
the arrow is. It told me: “If that is done in your lodge, it will be the 
same as throwing away some of your property.’ It forbade me to strike 
the tipi harboring the arrow in order to knock off the snow. It said, 
“Tf you want to remove the snow, take a long willow and gently scrape 
off the snow without hitting it.’ It forbade me to cook the fat above the 
paunch or to throw ashes out of a tipi. “If you don’t keep the rule, the 


~ owner of the arrow will be blind.’’ 


Once I went on the warpath. The buffalo scared our horses away. I 
took my little arrow and planted it in the horses’ track. They heard a 


horse whinnying and found a gray with a rope on it, wrapped round a 


bush. It was my horse; the others could not be found. 

The owner came to me once and said: ‘You must have visions of 
your own. If a young man should ask you for it, it is your place now to 
make a bundle for him.” I spoke to Hillside about this, but he would 
not allow it. He said, “If it were not for me, you would not ownit; I 
gave it to you because you were my brother’s comrade, otherwise I 
should not have done so. Do not make it for anyone else. When you 
have children, give it to them.’ My eldest daughter (Jim Carpenter’s 
wife) owns it now. 
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The owner of the medicine originally got it (in a vision) from a 
woman with black hair and white face, wearing a buckskin suit and a 
string of beads round the breast.! 

On a war party I found red plumes, and I put them into the bundle 
with the feathers. 

Before Hillside and I started on the warpath the owner would call 
us in and brush us with one of the feathers from his arrow bundle. We 
would not have to pay for this, but other young men who desired to be 
brushed by him would have to pay a fee. When I got close to the 
enemy’s camp I would sing my song and open the bundle. Then it got 
dark and cloudy so that we could hardly see one another. In most cases 
the arrow would protect us, so the enemy could not see our tracks. 

In the original vision there were four arrows: red, blue, green, black 
(dark blue). Of these four the white one was the most effective and its 
owner would become a great chief. However, he was soon to be killed, 
and for that reason people were afraid of owning it, and it was left out. 
In singing the owners must not point the arrow toward themselves lest 
they be hurt, but toward the enemy. Through the arrow the Crow be- 
came people again (i.e., after suffering reverses from other tribes). 
When we opened the bundle formerly it got windy and cloudy, but it is 
not so now. Something must have changed. When there was a battle, 
a virtuous young woman (virgin) would open it. More recently the 
owner said, ‘‘Now you can have your wife and children open it. It does 
not look well to have strangers do it.’’ 

One time when on a war party along the Yellowstone I had a vision 
near Forsyth. ‘‘Go up where the arrow originated, and in one of the 
cracks there you will see an eagle feather of the kind next to the foremost. 
Take it out.’’ I searched for it, found it, and took it on the warpath. 
The people never saw it except when I returned from a successful party, 
when I would expose it on a pole. But even then they could not see it 
near enough to see just what it was like. 

In battle young men tried to be the first ones to carry the bandle and 
would give presents for being permitted to do so. These arrow-bearers 
were not afraid of anything, for they knew they could not be hurt. They 
had to pay for this privilege. Sometimes the owners themselves carried 
their bundle; then they felt as if no battle were’ going on at all. The 
owner would point the arrow at his associate-owners and sing, and then a 
wind would come up. 


1This is of course at variance with Hillside’s account (p. 391). 
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In giving me the arrow the owner said, ‘‘When you go out on the 
warpath, you'll see a white buffalo and kill it.”’ It came true, and this 
proved to me the truth of the medicine. 

Before the Custer massacre another general (Terry?), named Three- 
stars (I‘ ge rawic), was helped by the Crow. Two young men both wished 
to carry my arrow and had a dispute overit. JI and Medicine-crow took 
the lead in this fight on account of our medicines. When Three-stars 
went away, Custer came. The Dakota tried to kill off all the Crow, 
but on account of the arrow they could not do it. They lost plenty of 
property and horses. Custer was unlucky; he was destroyed. The 
Three-stars fight belongs to the arrow. It always protected me. Custer 
heard of it. 


PAINTED TIPIS. 


Painted tipis did not play the important part they did among other 
Plains tribes. In 1907 on a short visit to the Northern Blackfoot of 
Gleichen, Alberta, I saw a fair number of painted tipis pitched at the 
time of their annual festivities; but though I have repeatedly visited 
the Crow on like occasions I recall but a single painted tipi, which was 
decorated with the figure of the Thunderbird. Nevertheless, there were 
a number of painted tipis in the old days and their owners were esteemed 
as medicinemen and took precedence in moving the camp. Enemies’ 
scalps were always taken to such tents and subsequently given to women 
who had lost brothers in battle; sometimes they kept the lock for a while 
and would then throw it away. 

Painted tipis were of course revealed in visions. Returning from 


his experience, the visionary would have some men gather, had the 


buffalo-skin cover spread out and the paint lying about ready for use. 
Then he would say, “I saw this when fasting on a mountain,”’ and would 


. give a full description of his vision. He would close with some such 
words as, “I am painting this tent on behalf of the Crow. You will 


fare well, horses and scalps will come into our camp from everywhere.” 

The most noted owner of a painted tipi recalled by Gray-bull was 
White-lip. He chopped off a joint of one of his fingers and burnt it up 
with a buffalo chip. He hada trance. When he regained consciousness, 
he was in a tipi with two black stripes by the door and another stripe 
in the center of the rear. Someone said, ‘‘Walk round, look, this is your 
tent.”’ They gave him a pipe. When he got home, he went on the war- 
path and the Crow met five Dakota. White-lip asked his companions, 
“Why did you let the Dakota escape?”’ He pursued them on horseback, 
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jumped off in front of one of them, shot him and took his gun. He shot 
and killed a second man. The third fled but was also killed by him. He 
did this very soon after his vision. No one ever achieved what he did,— 
killing three enemies single-handed. 

White-lip wore a necklace with plumes, hanging down; in the 
center there was a red clam shell, which Gray-bull thinks symbolized 
the morningstar, possibly the sun or moon. He also wore a shell above 
the point of attachment of his switch in the back. He had weasel-skin | 
trimmings in the back. 

White-lip was leading the camp as chief. The people were on a 
buffalo hunt and there was a strong wind blowing so as to throw the 
scent to the game. White-lip pointed his pipe in all directions, drawing a 
circle. The wind forthwith blew from the opposite direction. Plenty 
of buffalo were killed. White-lip was never shot in battle. He lived to 
be about 110 years of age; his skin would tear when he moved. ' 

The manner of decorating the sacred tipis varied. Some had the 
picture of a moon on them, sometimes the whole lodge was painted red 
or with some other color according to the revelation. 

No Crow, according to one informant, put up a lodge of twenty or — 
more buffalo hides unless he had dreamt to that effect. Otherwise, the 
Indians believed, he or one of his close relatives would die. 


SHIELDS. 


Shields (minnatse) were sacred objects inasmuch as their decoration 
was revealed in visions; plain shields for ordinary use were not con- 
sidered medicine. The protective quality of the former type was 
naturally attributed to the supernatural experience and men going into 
an important battle desired to carry one of them. Consequently they 
would approach the owner and ask for his shield, saying, “If I achieve 
such and such a deed, I will give you a horse”’ (or some other property). If 
successful, they would then fulfil their promise. 

Shields were made from the hide of a buffalo and White-arm says 
that the ventral-thoracic part was utilized. According to this in- — 
formant most shields were decorated on the rawhide itself, but my im-. 
pression is that in the majority of cases the painting appeared on the 
buckskin cover. 

In moving camp the owners would entrust their shields to their 
wives, who fastened them on one side of the pommel while to the other 
side was secured a stick about four feet long and wrapped with otter-_ 
skin; the cantle had a cylindrical bag attached on the left side and the 
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spear-holder with erect spear or sabre on the right. If a man had two 
wives and only one shield, they would sometimes quarrel as to who 
should carry it, for the one doing so was regarded as the husband’s 
favorite. Usually the owner took no part in the dispute, letting the 
women settle the matter between them, but sometimes he assigned it to 
the one he loved more. 


in going on the warpath the owner of a shield had it carried by a 
young man, who took the lead. Whenever the party halted for smoking 
or resting, the bearer would put the shield on some sagebrush, for it 
must not touch the ground; further he was not allowed to carry any 
weapons. When in sight of the enemy’s camp, the captain owning a 
shield took it himself, as was the custom with other medicines too. 
Sometimes shields were taken from and by the enemy; such capture 
was mentioned at dances in the recital of coups, though it was not 
reckoned on a par with that of agun. White-arm recollected the case of 
Long-piegan, a Crow, taking a Dakota shield, but said the Piegan 
Indians excelled all other tribes in getting into a hostile camp and stealing 
shields or other medicines. 


When a man was about to die, he would will his shield to his son or 
otherwise to a younger brother. It was never inherited by a woman. If 
the owner had made no disposition of it, a man he had adopted as his son 
in selling him some medicine might mourn in conspicuous fashion and 
subsequently announce, “I have done this for that shield.’ Then the 
family of the deceased felt that he deserved to own it and gave it to him. 
White-arm knew of no case where a man had been buried with his 
shield, but my interpreter thought Ten-bear had been and Medicine- 
crow told me he would under no conditions sell his shield at any price 
since he wanted to be buried with it. 


As already noted, no shield was supposed to touch the ground. A 
shield-bearer carried his shield on the left arm and horsemen charging 
the enemy did not pass on his left side, otherwise their horses would fall 
down. In other respects the notions associated with shields varied. 
When in my presence uncovering his shield, which had two covers, 
Medicine-crow followed a procedure which may or may not have been 
typical. He took a few live coals and burned isé for incense, then held 
his shield above the fire and raised it a little distance, lowered it and 
raised it a little higher than before, and repeated this performance till 
the fourth time, when he raised the shield high above his head. Then he 
removed the buckskin covers. 
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A magnificent collection of Crow shields was made by ibis (CHOY 
Dorsey and Mr. S. C. Simms on behalf of the Field Museum in Chicago 
and is housed in that institution. I do not know what notes were secured 
in connection with these specimens. Owing to these previous purchases 
the number remaining on the Reservation was very small and since their 
owners either declined to sell at all or demanded extravagant prices I 
was able to acquire only two complete shields (Fig. 3and4) and two shield 
covers, (Fig. 5) but was permitted to view one or two others. Fortu- 
nately my informants were able to give some data about other shields 
they had seen or heard about, and below I give all the information 
secured. ) : ite 
Medicine-crow’s shield was decorated on the cover with a series of 
parallel vertical lines resting on a horizontal line; these were said to 
symbolize clouds. Below the horizontal line there were two triangles 
with long zigzag appendages; the triangles represent Buffalo-above’s 
eyes, the zigzags his breath. According to another note, the buffalo is 
represented as urinating, and the black lines symbolized the gkancing off 
of bullets. On the shield there were also some buffalo tracks. Zigzag 
ornamentation is rather common on the shields exhibited in Chicago; 
for example, in two cases I noted that the decorative surface was tri- 
partite, the central third being occupied by a number of parallel zig- 
zags, while above and below were symmetrical series of parallel lines. 
To the middle of Medicine-crow’s cover there was attached some horse- 
hair representing a scalp. At the top of the cover there was a bunch of 
mountain-grouse feathers, below an eagle feather was hanging. 

White-arm and Grandmother’s-knife spoke of a type of shield painted 
yellow, decorated with a buffalo representation in the middle and with 
weasel tracks; to the upper edge was tied a yellow weasel. There 
were several of these shields owned by men of the xiakaraztse clan. 

Another shield, also painted yellow all over, was decorated with 
rabbit tracks. The owner’s wife had to take care of it. As soon as the 
sun rose, she placed it toward the east and as the sun moved she changed 
its position westward, wrapping it up at sunset. Owners of this type of 
shield were not allowed to eat any kind of kidney and did not permit 
others to bring kidneys into their lodge. Shows-a-fish inherited one of 
these shields. 

Another type, greatly admired by White-arm, was covered with a 
light layer of red paint and streaked in spots by a heavier application of 
the same paint. ‘Two-bear’s ears were represented, and attached to 
each was a six-inch cord tipped with a plume. The streaks represented 
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clouds. This shield was owned by Biotac (Coyote). In the rear of the 
lodge where it was kept people were prohibited to put any moccasins 
for fear of some stroke of misfortune. 

Another shield said in 1916 to be kept in Sheridan, Wyoming, had a 
buckskin cover painted with the figure of a buffalo, over which was tied 
a buffalo tail. The painted cover was in turn enclosed in a second cover. 
A shield in the possession of the Museum before my purchase seems to 
belong to the same category (Fig. 6). 





Fig. 6 (50-57106). Buffalo-hide Shield. 


One of the most noted shields because of the fame it brought its 
owners was called minnatse cipewac-bicé, shield having a short intestine. 
It was painted white all over, except for a red spiral, which represented 
the intestine. | 

A shield so highly prized that it was never exposed in sham battles 
and accordingly never seen by White-arm is or was owned by 'Two-white- 
birds of Pryor. It was abundantly ornamented with feathers and other 
decoration. Unlike other shields, it was not tied to a woman’s saddle in 
traveling but carried on her back. 
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One shield was known as minnats i‘tsine hawdtec, shield supported 
on only one pole. White-arm thought it had a bear painted on it and 
might be identical with Flat-head-woman’s shield. 

Bull-weasel’s mother was said to own a shield covered with white 
paint and having real bear’s ears tied to the middle; between the ears 
was the tail of a sage-hen and at the bottom there was some beadwork. 
This shield is called minnats tsi'tsg iséwice, shield having a big sage-hen. 

A shield known as minnats i'g é sdé‘puawicé, shield with the Dipper, 
was painted all over with a light yellow. The seven stars were put on at 
distances of from five to six inches from one another. 

White-arm himself made a shield, though a small one, which he had 
seen before becoming Christianized. le cut four ianceeerdes on one leg 


_ and three on the other, also cutting his arms and dragging horses’ heads. 


He placed the cut flesh on buffalo chips as an offering to the Sun. The 
cuts on his arm represented coups he was paying for, the dragging of the 
skulls any oift that might be made. My informant did not describe 
what decoration was on his shield. 

Each shield had distinctive taboos. In some instances no person 
was permitted to borrow coals from the owner’s fire; in others, visitors 
to his lodge were obliged to sit down immediately on enter ing; still other 
shield-owners insisted that no one must strike their tipi with any object. 

Charges-camp was said to have owned a shield decorated with the 
figure of a man in black; this man was shown with open mouth, exhibit- 
ing teeth resembling a Ages s. Once the Flathead stole Charges-camp’s 
horses and also his shield. Another Crow then dreamt of it and made it; 
my informant’s brother paid the visionary for it and my informant in- 
herited it from his brother. 

I saw a shield with several buckskin covers, of which the outermost 
was decorated with parallel vertical lines in red. Across the center of 
the shield from top to bottom and beyond it there was an otterskin; on 
each side there was a bunch of feathers, which was tucked under the aa 
in wrapping up the shield. 

Tattooed-face was said to own a shield painted all over with a ee 
red color and with a decoration resembling a buffalo’s guts. The owner’s 
horse was never shot in battle. 

Grandmother’s-knife told me of a shield owned by a chief named 
Rotten-belly (era-piac). A man named Hanging-foot had separated 


from the main camp and he and all his male followers were killed by the 


Cheyenne, who captured the women and children. Some of the captives 





1Cf. this volume, 185. 
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escaped to the main camp and offered the pipe to the two chiefs, Red- 
plume-on-the-forehead and Rotten-belly, in order to have them under- 
take an expedition to revenge the death of their kinsfolk. Rotten-belly 
smoked the pipe and bade the young men get ready. The military 
societies got together and danced in the afternoon. Rotten-belly asked 
the warriors to get ready early in the morning and saddle their horses. 
They did so and proceeded to the top of a hill. There he ordered them to 
dismount and gather buffalo chips, which were then piled up. ‘The sun 
had just risen. Rotten-belly said, “Pll sing and walk upon this pile of 
chips and it will stay exactly as it is. When I get up on top of the chips, 
ll sing again. Then I'll roll my shield, and if the painted side falls next 
to the ground, we’ll turn back. If the other side falls to the ground, you 
must all cheer.’’ The picture on the shield was that of a man in black 
with his ears disproportionately large. Rotten-belly sang and walked 
up the pile of chips with his shield in his hands. He made the painted 
side face toward the sun and began to sing. When done, he threw the 
shield, which rolled away and fell with the painted side up. All the men 
cheered. He descended from the pile, picked up the shield and sang a 
praise song. He said, “Don’t kill any birds on this trip.”” They set out. 
Young birds began to fly and one flew over a woman. She struck it with 
her hand and it fell to the ground; she picked it up, but it died. They 
reached the enemy’s camp and attacked them, killing many of the enemy. 
Only one Crow was killed,—a brother of the woman who struck the bird. 
The shield was noted for its medicine power and was in constant use until 
reservation times. It ought to be at Pryor. 


In 1910 I was approached by Yellow-brow, who offered to drive me 
to his house and sell some valuable specimens. I accompanied him and 
found that he and his father Magpie really had a veritable treasure-trove 
of ethnographically interesting material. I noticed a shield and wanted 
to see it, but Yellow-trow at first refused to unwrap it, saying that he 
had no desire to sell it. After I had bought a number of medicine ob- 
jects, he relented in response to my importunity so far as to uncover it, 
still insisting that he would not sell it. When I saw the shield, I made 
him an offer and after considerable parleying he agreed to sell it for $75. — 
In driving me back with my acquisitions, Yellow-brow handed the 
shield to his father, who clasped it in his arms and with great display of 
emotion recited a prayer to it. My interpreter, Jim Carpenter, told me 
that if any accident should befall the seller, the Indians would ascribe — 
it to his selling the shield. The shield (Fig. 3) has a buckskin cover 
decorated with two vertical zigzag lines, one on each side; to the center 
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is attached a whistle and on each side of it a yellow bird. Several years 
after the purchase a favorable opportunity presented itself for inter- 
viewing Yellow-brow as to the history of the shield and his narrative 
follows; unfortunately it does not explain the ornamentation. 


The Tale of Magpre’s Shield. Dries-his-fur was leader of a war 
party. Humped-wolf, then about eighteen years of age, accompanied 
them. When they had gone a great distance, they were attacked by the 
enemy, who drove them out of their trenches and killed many of the 
Crow in the night. Humped-wolf was shot through the legs above his 
knees, but still went along with the survivors. That night he ran off. 
He had no clothes and it was snowing; he thought he was going to die. 
Then he came to a big black object,—a dead buffalo. When he touched 
it, it was not dry. He went inside, where it was warm. Hestayed there for 
a while and was just about to go to sleep, when the buffalo snorted. He 


- did not know what it was and was afraid. He heard something coming. 


Someone called him, ‘‘Full-mouth-buffalo (tstpkaricti-6ric), come.” 
He did not know who it was but there was daylight and he rose and went 
towards the sound. ‘‘What are you worrying about?” “I was shot by the 
Dakota, that is why I am worrying.’’ The visitant opened his mouth. 
“You shall be the same as myself.’”” He had no teeth. ‘You cannot die 
until then (when you have no more teeth). That is the first thing I will | 
give you. Face towards the east and look!” It was a buffalo bull with 
another behind him; the first changed into a man, the second into a bay 
horse. Humped-wolf noticed what the buffalo-man was wearing. 
He wore a horned bonnet with a short streamer decorated with eagle 
feathers, a calfskin shirt with the hair on it, sleeve-holders of buffalo 
tail, a necklace of buffalo horns between dewelaws. In his hand he held 
a buffalo tail mounted on a pointed stick and he was carrying the shield 


I gave you (R. H. L.) He was painted white from his nose downward 


and all over his body. His horse was also painted white below the eyes, 
from the knees down, and about the middle of his tail; a plume was tied 
to the horse’s forehead. This man came up to Humped-wolf and said, 
“T have made you go on the warpath and come where you were and go 
inside the buffalo. Look towards the place where you came from.”’ 
When he looked, he saw men lined up behind him and all dressed like the 
buffalo-man. There were also dead people lying all about with guns, 
bows, and tomahawks. ‘‘Look to the west.’’? There, too, he saw dead 
people with guns and bows. The buffalo-man spoke to Full-mouth- 


_ buffalo (this being thenceforth Humped-wolf’s name) as follows: “Other 


medicines do not last. Give this to your children and grandchildren and 
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so on till there shall be no more fighting. I have given you this medicine. 
That plume is the body of your horse (meaning that it could not be 
shot). When a person is shot, he is considered a man. I have placed you 
among the Crow. Henceforth you shall not be driven back by the enemy. 
I have given you everything that makes a man. This is all. Give the 
medicine only to your brothers (dakipe) and your children (darake).” 

After his vision Humped-wolf went homeward. It was still snowing 
but he no longer suffered from the cold. About daylight he saw a person 
coming up in front of him. He! told Humped-wolf that he had forgotten 
something and began to sing. Humped-wolf saw another person coming, 
whom he recognized as a Dakota. The first man sang against the 
Dakota, who was armed with bow and arrow, a knife, and a tomahawk 
at his belt. When he had done singing, he went towards the Dakota and 
held his shield in front of him. The Dakota was ready to shoot his arrows 
and let one fly. It struck the shield, broke, and fell to the ground. He 
dropped his bow and arrows, took his tomahawk, came up to the Crow, 
and struck at the edge of the shield. His tomahawk broke. He took out 
his knife. The shield-bearer stepped back, then started towards him 
again. When the Dakota made a motion as if to stab him, he threw the 
shield in front of him, and the knife touching the shield was broken. 
Then the Crow jumped aside, stabbed the enemy’s breast with a lance, 
and killed him. Then Humped-wolf looked and saw that it was a 
coyote. ‘You shall be the same,” said the visitant. 

Humped-wolf went toward his camp. The rest of the survivors 
of his war party had returned to camp and told the Crow that Humped- 
wolf had been shot in the leg and left behind. The people mourned for 
him. When he arrived, he summoned all the older men to his tipi and 
told them his vision. He described it and told them he liked it. ‘‘Make 
it,’ they said. One of them asked, ‘Have you any songs (dicti-wici)?” 
“Ves.” “Sing.” He sang the following :— 


bap‘ hiri at bicit, bik’ harawarawik’. artiut 
Whenever there is any trouble, I shall not die but get through. Arrows 
ahii'ta, bowik’. barasé batsék’. 


many though there be, I shall arrive. My heart is manly. 


The man who asked for the songs had no faith in Humped-wolf’s vision 
and said, “‘“You had better look for safety.” 

Humped-wolf made what he had seen. Riding a dark bay horse, he 
accompanied a war party. On the day they set out from camp the 
enemy attacked them. Making the rest of the company lie in a coulée, 





1This is the visitant. 
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he alone fought the enemy and killed several of them. He was shot by 
the enemy, so were some of those who hid. The Dakota ceased fighting 
and thus spoke to Humped-wolf: “(Go home, you are no good, have your 
will of the women and rejoice.’”” They meant that he was a man. They 
did not pursue the Crow, who came back with none of them slain. Some 
of the enemy had been killed and sealped. Then the Crow liked this 


- man and the whole camp knew about him. Whenever he went with a 
war party, the enemy always attacked them. He always fought alone 


and was always shot, but sometimes some of the party were killed in- 
cidentally. When the Crow discovered that parties he accompanied 
were attacked by the enemy, captains did not like him to go along. They 
recollected his song and said, ‘He was to fight, he is always giving 


trouble.”’ 


A man was setting out as captain for the first time. He had many 
brothers; they were not good people but were always looking for a fight. 
When Humped-wolf tried to accompany them as before, they turned back, 
saying he was no good. When they had been out four days, he overtook 
them, thinking they would not turn back after having traveled for four 


days. They said, “What are you coming for? You are no good. We 


are not very good captains, we are just going to try. Turn back, or we 
shall beat you. We give you only this choice: turn back, or if you don’t 


we shall beat you.”” They went on. He asked them to beat him once 


and he would go with them. All surrounded him and beat him till one 


_ of the party who was not a brother of the captain asked them to desist. 
- Humped-wolf was covered with blood. He rose to a sitting posture and 


said, “If you achieve something good, I’ll be in it; if you are all killed, 


_ I too shall be killed.” They bade him turn back lest they kill him and 
went on. 


Humped-wolf sat there, thinking of the man who had adopted him, 
though his medicine was worthless, and cried, “If it had not been for 
my medicine, I should have gone with the party.”’ After they were all 
out of sight, he considered whether to turn back or follow the party, not 
knowing what to do. While he was sitting there crying, he heard hooting 
and whooping and someone was saying, “Humped-wolf is nearby.”’ 
The party ran towards him and said, ““The enemy came and drove us 


back.” He said, “You did not like me. I could have joined the enemy, 


but because I am a Crow I did not do it.” He put up his blanket in a 


heap and ran around. He bade the war party get behind him. The 


enemy surrounded him. They fought from early in the morning till 


sunset. He made gestures to the Dakota. ‘Bring me some water; I 
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am very thirsty. If you don’t do it, ’ll go for water myself and follow 
you to your main camp, fighting you all summer until winter.”’ The 
Dakota brought some water and left it at a distance for him to take it. 
They told him to go home, that he was no good and should have his will 
of women. ‘Quam maxime penem insere,” aiunt. They returned to 
the rest of the party, who had hidden in a coulée. They now liked him 
and treated him well. He was shot all over and was not feeling very well; 
some of his teeth had been knocked out. They got to a river on the way 
home. His wounds smarted. The captain asked, ‘“Why did you turn 
back?” “My leg smarts, that is why.”’ The captain told the warriors 
to carry him across the water. He refused to be carried. ‘‘We’ll do it 
nevertheless.”? He remembered the time they had beaten him and asked 
the captain, ‘How many times did you strike me?” ‘I did not count, 
but it was many times.” “About how many?” ‘About ten times.” — 
There were large stones in the creek and the water was flowing very 
swiftly. He asked the captain to carry him across, and the captain alone 
lifted him on his back. When he got to the middle of the creek, the water 
was almost up to his waist. He slipped on a stone, fell, and both floated 
downstream. There was a whirlpool just below and they could not get 
out, but the captain was pulled out by his brothers; they left Humped- 
wolf in there and proceeded homeward. He had been shot in the arms, 
so he could not swim but climbed a log and floated on it till night, 
erying continually. About dawn he saw a black object approaching. He 
wished it were an enemy coming to kill him. It was singing medicine 
songs. It said, ‘Child, I am coming to see you, we'll do it again.” ‘It 
was the man he had seen coming from the east in his vision. ‘I made a. 
mistake,” said the visitant. ‘I asked you before why you were grieving; 
you answered that you had been chased and shot by the enemy. That is 
what I have given you, that they should never chase you. The Dakota 
have bidden you go home and have your will of the women, they always 
bade you go to camp. Henceforth give no help to war parties, help the 
camp. The Dakota and Cheyenne have driven you away and captured 
your people.” He was still floating on the log. ‘Get up, come.” He 
thought to himself, ‘(How can I rise and walk?” “Get up and come.” 
He made an effort to rise and the water was hard, so he stood up. He 
walked on it and got to thisman. He told him to go home. ‘‘Make this 
medicine for your children and brothers, your having it alone is bad.” 
Humped-wolf proceeded without pains of any sort. The rest of the party 
had returned and reported him drowned. The people had been mourning 
for him. Henceforth he stayedin camp. He must have been about forty 
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years of age then and had owned the medicine for a long time and 
achieved great deeds. This was about 173 or 174 years ago (szc!) The 
people were staying between Powder River and the site of Columbus, 
Montana. 

Humped-wolf had three sons, and his two sisters had two sons each. 
Early one morning he told his wife to take everything out of his tipi. 
He sent for his four nephews (ztstike, younger brothers or a man’s sister’s 
sons'), who sat down beside him, while his three sons were on the opposite 
side. To the one next to him Humped-wolf said, ‘“‘I’ll give you a name,— 
White-young-buffalo (tstpkaricta-tsiac).”’ To the next one he said, “Tl 
name you Full-mouth-buffalo.’’ To the third he said, ‘‘Vll call you Bull- 
always-living (tstrup-ddwic).’’ To the fourth he said, ‘Vll call you 
“Buffalo-walks-to-the-river.’’ Of his sons he named the first Colored- 
fur, referring to the yellowish or reddish color some calves are born with; 
the second, Buffalo-with-high-withers; the third, Small-backed-bull. 
He asked them all whether they were satisfied with their names and they 
said, “Yes.” ‘Don’t go out on war parties. The rest of the Crow are 
men; they can go out and look out for themselves. Look after the 
children and women in camp. The camp has been attacked, and women 
and children have been captured by the enemy. When you are there, 
this will happen no more.’ Then he told them all about his medicine 
and told them to go out and seek some medicine of their own. 


They went out. The first nephew was looking for something on a 
hill at the junction of the Rotten Grass and the Bighorn. He did not get 
what his uncle had wanted. He reported as follows: “A jack-rabbit came 
to me and told me not to take the medicine because you have always 
been shot. He said to me, ‘‘You shall be a chief without trouble; old 
people are poor; you shall grow up and die without trouble or sorrow.” 
Humped-wolf replied, ‘“You have erred. A person wants to get enough of 
life. I will not make this medicine for you.”’ The second nephew re- 
ported: “TI did not get anything. While I was seeking medicine, a bob- 
cat and two different kinds of hawk came tome. They said, “The animal 
that gave him the medicine is heavy, we are more powerful, don’t take its 
medicine. You will be liked by all the Crow and shall die without trouble 
or sorrow. Old age is bad, old people have no teeth or eyes.’ I do not 
want your medicine.’”’ Humped-wolf answered, ‘‘Not all the people on 
this earth desire to die forthwith.’? The third nephew reported as fol- 
lows: ‘‘While I was seeking a vision, a hawk came to me on a cliff and 
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said, ‘I’ll make you help your people. The owner of the medicine you 
are about to take has always been shot. Old ageis not good. He has had 
to suffer a great deal of trouble. When you are shot, your body shall not 
be penetrated. You shall do whatever you please in battle.’’’ Humped- 
wolf spoke to his three nephews thus: ‘‘I wanted to live with you a long 
time, but you will not.” 

The fourth nephew, Full-mouth-buffalo, said that he had brought 
the medicine: “I am like (?) the rest of these, but have a different way. 
I don’t know what it is, but I saw a vision and was told to fight. It was 
the sacred Tobacco (é‘tsz‘tsia). On the return trip I was caught by a bear. 
He lifted me up so that I could see all the earth. He made me touch his 
teeth; he had none at all. ‘You may jump among high cliffs or do what 
you please,’ said he, ‘you cannot die. When you have no more teeth and 
all your hair is white, you shall fall asleep without awaking. You'll 
have a good death, so don’t be afraid of anything. When we are in 
trouble, that is what makes men of us.’”? Humped-wolf replied: ‘You 
have done well. Those three are like the plants. They will grow up a 
while and then wither. Had I been in their place, I should have taken 
the medicine you obtained and also the one I am about to give you.” 
His three sons all brought what he had asked them to bring. He made 
the medicine for them. The first three nephews did not get either Full- 
mouth’s or Humped-wolf’s medicine, but only what they had themselves 
seen. 

When Humped-wolf had made the medicine for his three sons and 
the last of his nephews, he bade them sit down. The camp had separated 
into distinct bands in the wintertime. He said, ‘‘When the whole camp is 
engaged in a fight, help the tribe and keep the enemy from taking cap- 
tives.”’ ‘Yes, we’ll do this.” “I am slow (ahékdatak), I am heavy; no 
matter what, happens, I have no place to run to. When you wish to flee, 
remember this and you'll remain strong and brave.” “Yes,” they 
answered. ‘‘When all the people are hungry and you bring buffalo, give 
meat to the poor. Look out and scout for the camp, look for buffalo, 
move the camp to where there are buffalo. Treat your people well, die 
for them. Be men for your people, don’t fight with them. If they dis- 
pute with you, don’t mind it, treat them well. If they strike you, do 
not hit them back. Have you heard what I said?” ‘‘Yes.’’ 

One of the bands that had separated was almost completely de- 
stroyed by the enemy. All the Crow got together in a camp circle. 
Full-mouth’s father had two wives, and each of them had a son with a 
month’s difference in their ages. These boys had grown up and loved 
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each other. Thus there was an eighth man to go out. This brother of 
Full-mouth was called Wants-to-die (céce), though his real name was 
Owl-head. Full-mouth had a horse nicknamed Face-on-both-sides, 
which name was subsequently transferred to himself. Bull-always- 
living frequently changed the painting on his face, for which reason he 
was called Plays-with-his-face. Buffalo-walks-to-the-river, while look- 
ing for some woman, passed a bevy and looked for a woman where there 
were none; hence he was called Passes-the-woman. 

The enemy had killed a man and his child; the mother was alive. 
Wants-to-die and Face-on-both-sides were camping in the middle of the 
circle. The Crow liked these two, knowing that they could get help 
from them; that is why they were camped in the center. The mourning 


- woman went round the camp crying and saying, ‘““The Dakota have 


killed my husband and child, who is going to kill one of them for me?’’ 
After a while she got to the two central lodges and walked round them. 
“Who is going to killa Dakota for me? If no one will kill one, I’ll be 
miserable.”’ She went to Face-on-both-sides’ lodge, saying, ‘‘You have a 
body and you are still here. I wish you would kill a Dakota for me, no 
one else can kill one, you are the only one who can do it.’’ She went and 
pressed his head, as was the custom then. His father said, ‘“You have 
done wrong, you are going to make my sondie. Youought to have stayed 
outside wailing.’ She went outside. Face-on-both-sides said to his 


father, “Don’t worry. I shall not die during your lifetime. Ill die as a 


pa? 


very old man, don’t worry about me.” He called Wants-to-die, who was 
in the next tent. ‘At this very moment we have a good thing. There are 
plenty of men but she has come to us, and it is well. Bring six others, 
bring the old man (Humped-wolf) also.’’ The old woman prepared good 
food for the visitors. ‘‘Why have you sent for us?”’ asked the old man. 
“You told us not to go on war parties, but a woman has asked us to kill 
one of the Dakota. Will you let us go?” ‘How are you going to kill 


_ Dakota without going anywhere? I told you to help the children and 


women. A child has been killed, a woman has asked you for help, that is 
why I want you to help.” The Dakota camp was close, and it was large. 
Of the other tribes they were not afraid. Face-on-both-sides said to 
Humped-wolf, ‘We'll start this evening, I’ll go with you.” It was in 
the morning. “Go home now and get your horses, we’ll go with any- 
one who wants to join. Go out and herald that we are going to sing 
(acta-wawardxbok').”? The old man heralded. Face-on-both-sides 





+ 


1A special kind of singing is referred to. 
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was very anxious, he did not eat. He sent for the old man, who entered 
his tipi. ‘(What is the matter, Face-on-both-sides?” “TI feel like crying, 
yet L also feel like singing Big Dog and medicine songs.” “Your medicine 
is anxious too, that is why.”’ ‘Paint me up.” He did so, also painting 
his horse. Face-on-both-sides used all the medicine he had as he was 
riding his horse. He cried, “A woman and children, who are timid, 
have been killed by the Dakota, who have captured some. They alone 
want to be men; they do not consider us, the Crow, men. Sun, if I die to- 
day, it will be well. Whenever they have killed children and women, I 
always grieve. If I die for my people, it will be well.”” He went round 
the circle and returned to his own tipi. Everyone cried as he went round | 
crying. He went round again, singing the Big Dog songs. The women 
cheered him. He got back to his own tipi, then went round again, sing- 
ing the medicine songs. ‘“There is only one man, Face-on-both-sides; 
Iam he. Iamamong the Crow. There is none among the Dakota. I 
am your helper. Remember me when you have a hard time. Tomorrow 
V’ll kill an enemy, from now on I’ll keep on killing them.”” When he 
got back to his tipi, all his brothers and the oldman were there. The old 
man said, “This is what I have brought you up for, for the time when 
the Crow tribe would come to you for aid.” 


That night they sang and then set out. A great many went along, 
there must have been about a thousand. They traveled on till they 
saw the Dakota camp. They stayed there all night. A Dakota captive © 
escaped from the Crow to the Dakota camp and warned them, so no 
Dakota ventured out. The following day the old man spoke as follows: 
“This is a fine day. Your mother must have been waiting for you, 
thinking you were going to bring a Dakota scalp. When a woman gives 
birth, it takes her a long time and she does not know whether she will 
live or not. You have it easy, the camp is right there. Mount your 
horses and go, there is nothing to hold you back. When you get there, 
you will either be killed or will kill an enemy. Let me know how your 
heart is (what you think).’’ Face-on-both-sides rose and said: “My 
people, I am going to speak. Listen to me. Now you are miserable, you 
are weak. Go home and wait for me on a high hill this side of the Crow 
camp. When you have been gone a long time, then Ill killan enemy; 
otherwise the enemy might overtake you too.’”’? They did what he told 
them to do. Then he spoke to the old man: ‘‘Where are your nephews 
and your sons today? ‘To all of us you spoke, where are the rest? Have 
they heard or not? You ought to have spoken to me alone that time, 
there was no use speaking to thé others. This is all.’”’ Wants-to-die 
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said, ‘‘I am going to speak; listen. I heard what this old man said when 
he spoke to his nephews and sons. He wanted to make men of his 
nephews and sons. I am going to excel them. Let us all mount our 
horses. When Iam old, I shall die. I will die at any time; I want to find 
out how it is. It is like going up over a divide.”’ He sang this song :— 


bak ‘dtsi‘te awdxe awérok; baxario kawdi-+uk'.  batsirfreta. 
Eternal (are) the heavens andtheearth; old people are bad. Do not be afraid. 


All mounted their horses. One man named Tears-the-tipi said, 
“They are not the only men, I am a man too, Ill be the one to kill an 
enemy.” The old man answered, ‘‘Thanks, you are doing well. I was 
wishing that some of the other men might help my nephews and sons. 
You have done it and I want you to keep it up.” All, including this man, 
stood in line and Humped-wolf behind. The bulk of the people had 
departed long ago. The old man said, ‘‘Full-mouth,! what you have 
shown me I will do today. Wherever you are, you will know. Give 
your power to Face-on-both-sides, I want him to get through in safety. 
I will go, I am old and shall be tired.””, Then he left them. They bade 
him go faster; they were going to kill the enemy when he had gone far 
away. 

When he had departed, Young-white-buffalo proposed a plan. 
“When we kill, do not take a scalp. They won’t believe us, they’ll 
think we did not kill anyone if they see no scalp. The one who scalps 
shall be the first to strike. If we only strike the Dakota, we shall not 
have it.’ ‘All right,’ they said, ‘you have a good plan.” They 
mounted and set out towards the camp. There were nine of them. A 
coulée extended to the camp. They proceeded without halting till . 
Tears-the-tipi bade them stop. “I thought you were going to kill. If 
you act as now, they will chase you and kill you all. I don’t want to be 
in it.”” ‘We'll go right into the camp.’’ Tears-the-tipi said he would 
turn back. ‘You may go.” He turned and went. Near the camp he 
halted end sang his medicine song. The coulée ran through the camp. 
They went right up to the edge of the camp. There on top of the bank a 
woman was dressing a hide. Face-on-both-sides said, ‘No one has 
left the camp, so we’ll kill that one.”’ Plays-with-his-face said, ““You are 
no persons, I’ll be the one to scalp.”” Passes-the-woman answered, ‘‘You 
are not of much account, I’ll be the one to scalp.”’ Face-on-both-sides 
said, “Thank you. I thought I should be the one to scalp, I did not know 
you two were.”’ When 300 yards within camp, they saw a man coming 








1This refers to his visitant. 
2This paragraph is obscurely worded. 
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out wearing a blanket. They said, ‘There is a man coming, we’ll kill 
him.”’ He went some distance to ease himself. The eight men ran 
towards him. He rose and started back to camp without cleaning him- 
self. At the door of his tipi they were upon him, but instead of entering 





he went toward the center of the circle. They shot and killed him and | 


fell upon him. The Dakota had been expecting the Crow and were 
already shooting at them. Plays-with-his-face scalped the man, his- 
companions ran away, and his horse with them. Thus he was left all 
alone in the camp circle. Everything looked high to him, and it seemed 
to him as though he were standing in a hollow. He did not know whether 
he was walking or running, but followed in the direction of his friends. 
The fugitives saw his horse and looking back saw him alone in the 
center of the hostile camp with the enemy surrounding him and shooting 
at him. 

Wants-to-die caught Plays-with-his-face’s horse and took it to him. 
He passed him and threw him the reins so that they hung over his 
- shoulder. All this time the enemy were shooting at him. He seized the 
reins and jumped on the horse. They ran through the camp. The 
Dakota were in pursuit. When they got out of the camp they turned 
and drove the enemy back, then they ran back. There were two parallel 
coulées. They ran along one, then turned off to the other and went in the 
reverse direction, so that the enemy were going the.opposite way. The 
Crow said, ‘They have killed a child, so we’ll kill one of their children.” 
“Allright.”” They ran into camp. A boy was running from one lodge to 
another. Wants-to-die struck him in the temple with an ax and Plays- 
with-his-face dismounted and scalped him; then they fled. They gal- 
loped till night. When they returned to the rest of their party, these said, 
“We thought you had been killed by this time and were going to mourn.” 
The old man rejoiced and sang praise songs. The next morning they 
returned to the Crow camp. 

Thereafter the Crow were never driven back by the Dakota, since 
that medicine was with them, but they repelled the Dakota. These men 
each had one shield of the same kind, but those who had visions of their 
own dressed a little differently. 


Various MEDICINE OBJECTS. 


Though sacred objects were almost uniformly derived from revela- 
tions ultimately, many individuals owned medicines which they had 
merely bought from the original visionary or even second-hand from 
another purchaser. When a person saw another man prospering on the 
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acquisition of some medicine, he would be tempted to acquire the 
medicine also in order to share the owner’s success. In such cases the 
visionary made copies for the buyers to the number of four; with the 
fourth replica he lost his property rights. “Below I Greer a miscel- 
lany of medicines concerning some of which no detailed information was 
obtained, but which serve to suggest the total range of relevant ideas. 

In 1910 I bought a ‘big weasel’ (“te 
zsate) medicine from a Pryor Indian. It 
consisted of a weaselskin stuffed with 
buffalo hair (Fig. 7). The seller told me 
that it had once been owned by a famous 
warrior, who would unwrap it when on an 
expedition, smoke it with incense, and 
hold it toward the hostile camp. 

Some men tied both ears and the tail 
of a jack-rabbit to the back of their head 
when going to fight and also put green 
paint on their face from the lower lip 
down to the chin. Charges-camp had 
nothing to tie to his body in battle, but 
regarded the dog as his medicine and 
would sing dog songs when fighting. 
Lone-pine had a stuffed white-headed 
eagle for his war medicine; attached to 
it and worn round the neck was a whistle 
without a hole but which the owner was 
able to blow in making medicine. Where- | 
the-sun-sits (4x’ace-arawdtsic) used a Fie. 7 (50.1-3995). War Medicine. 
stuffed magpie with iron eyes and horse- 
hair in the beak to take the lead in war. Another man, who had had a 
vision of a gun, would smoke incense at the end of the gun, point it and 
say, “I should like you to hit the enemy and break his backbone or 
head.” When he struck an enemy, he would break his spine. Dung- 
face used a common stick for his war medicine and was a successful 
warrior; the stick was called Z'pace (marrow-pumper?). Another 
captain used a matsdipuate (birch?) stick with five or six prongs at the 
top, each tipped with magpie tails and decorated with red plumes at the 
bottom. Unlike other medicines, this one was never wrapped up but 
kept exposed. 
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Bull-all-the-time received various medicines from an old shaman in- 
cluding a stuffed chicken-hawk (ba+1‘puctsi 9) and a hoop (maze) wrapped 
with otterskin and decorated with eagle feathers. My informant used 
the hoop in war with great success. He accompanied General Miles and 
destroyed a whole Shoshoni camp, killed two Dakota on his next venture, 
stole horses from the Flathead on another occasion, and later recovered 
horses and saddles from thieving Dakota,—all through the medicines 
received. When he destroyed the enemy’s camp, Bull-all-the-time pre- 
sented the shaman with two horses; when he came home empty-handed, 
he did not give him anything. 

Bull-tongue showed me his war medicine consisting of one male and 
one female hawk (isd‘tsisé). He tied the male to his own head, and the 
female to some other person’s in battle; the wearer would take a gun 
and strike a coup. This medicine was made for my informant by his 
father-in-law. Bull-tongue regards the female as more sacred because 
he sees it in dreams showing him the next winter or some other season. 
He does not really see the bird in his dreams, yet he feels that it is the 
female, not the male, that shows him the next season. 

A visionary once made a coyote medicine for Gray-bull and pro- 
phesied what he would do against the enemy, ¢.g., “You will meet an 
enemy in such and such a place and kill him,” or he might describe the 
kind of horse my informant would capture. All his predictions came 
true. Another medicine secured by my informant consisted of a tooth 
from the skull of White-cub, the greatest of Crow shamans, who had 
been killed. One of his teeth was kept for medicine and Gray-bull got 
it. Whenever he went out with it, White-cub would always speak to 
him so that he was afraid of it. He always advised Gray-bull what to do. 
Soon after getting the tooth, my informant went on an expedition and 
put it over his bed. It made a noise, saying several times, ‘I hey are 
coming!’ The other members of the party were terrified and ran into a 
little shelter. They asked, ‘“‘What is the matter? We heard your medi- 
cine speaking.”’ Gray-bull was the only one who understood about it and 
said that about dawn a man would come close to their resting-place, he 
did not know whether a Crow or anenemy. At dawn a Dakota was seen 
near by and driven off, Gray-bull capturing his horse and all his belong- 
ings. A number of Crow horses had been stolen by Dakota, and these 
were recovered. Gray-bull used his medicine on four expeditions. 

A maternal uncle of Gray-bull’s gave him a bird tail to be tied to 
his head when fighting; attached to the tail was the head of a bird and 
a piece of beaded buckskin was sewed to it. Gray-bull paid a horse 
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and other property for it. The same kinsman gave him a necklace con- 
sisting of beads and bird claws. This was supposed to be connected 
with the Moon, and subsequently Gray-bull had a dream in which the 
Moon appeared and gave him a song (p. 321). His uncle had not given 
him a song with the necklace because he himself had not had a vision of 
the Moon. Gray-bull was a young man and a scout at the time of this 
experience. It happened sometimes that a man would dream about a 
medicine after receiving it; sometimes men would take a medicine 
after acquiring it and fast with it, so as to get a revelation. For this 
medicine Gray-bull did not pay anything. 

A crescent-shaped brass breast ornament, though apparently also 
connected with the Moon and received from the same uncle, is regarded 
as a distinct medicine. Gray-bull lost the original and made three 
copies. It did not matter since the Moon knew him. He was the third 
~ man to own this medicine. Old-crow had a brass full-moon for his medi- 
cine; when he went out as captain, he would dream the position of the 
enemy but did not see the Moon herself. 


Several informants mentioned a war medicine carried on the back 
that was callediria, after the dart used in the hoop game (batstk'isua). It 
was wrapped in black cloth, had feathers at the end, and lacked the white 
clay painted at intervals on the irza used in playing the game. White- 
arm described it as a stick of some wood resembling the masdpuate 
and about three feet long. At the center was a sea-shell (maxaxe) orna- 
ment; between it and either tip there was this succession of decorative 
appendages: red plumes (ma-+6ce), magpie tail feathers, red plumes, and 
at the end a weaselskin fringe. 


According to White-arm thisiria was discovered by Long-otter when 
he was mourning the death of a daughter on a peak on the other side of 
Bozeman. Some being had seen him before he fell asleep; it was seated 
* under a pine tree with this medicine over it. The man rose, took the 
ira, laid it on the ground, unwrapped it, sang a song, and threw the 
stick, naming some country. It fell there, and Long-otter heard praise- 
songs and words of thanks. Then the visitant sang a praise-song and 
walked to the mountain top. Long-otter returned to camp, not knowing 
whether he had been sleeping or not. Everything he saw came true. His 
visitant was an eagle. Long-otter made three or four copies after his 
vision. 

Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis is also credited with a vision of the iria. 
_ He once went out fasting, but could not endure the hardships for more 
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than three days, when he returned. Then Cunning-man! gave him in- 
structions. He told him to put on new clothes, also to make a sweatlodge 
before sunrise and to leave camp as soon as possible when he wanted to 
go fora vision. Whenever he returned from a quest thereafter, Cunning- 
man went to him and asked whether he had seen anything, but he had 
nothing to tell. Once he went again, going up the same hill as before, 
and stayed three days and nights. Then at sunset he saw an 7rza, and 
returned on the fourth evening. Cunning-man again visited him and — 
asked, ‘Has anything happened yet?”’ He told what he had seen. At 
that time he was so poor that he was obliged to walk. Cunning-man said, 
“What you have seen is a great thing.” 


The people moved to the site of Yellow-crane’s present dwelling 
place and camped there. Several men went up the mountains. Looks- 
at-a-bull’s-penis went lower down, fasting two days. In a dream he was 
told to come this way. When the would-be visionaries returned, all 
built sudatories, sweated themselves, and told what they had experienced. — 
Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis said that nothing had happened to him except 
that he had been told to go in a certain direction. He went and stayed 
there for three days. He was shown a place where there was light. He 
came home and saw another vision. He saw a spot up the creek near 
Lodge Grass canyon and a child-woman there. Returning after a few 
days he came near Black Canyon. His first vision had been an7rza but he 
had not understood it. Now he stayed for three days, dreamt, and under- 
stood theiria. He saw the child-woman again. He returned and after a 
few days set out with five men for another revelation. He said to him- 
self, ““Now I will try to stay four days.”” He stayed four days and was 
always on the point of starvation. A hawk (ma-+ipadzxe) adopted him, 
then he returned home. He walked slowly from weakness. A bear 
jumped up and caught him. He thought he was being killed, but the 
bear held him up and asked whether he could see all the world. “Yes.” 
Then the bear said, ‘Put your fingers into my mouth.” The bear had no 
teeth. 

The woman he had seen ina vision was married by one of Looks-at-a- 
bull’s-penis’s brothers, who was killed the following year. His widow 
was with child and gave birth to Medicine-crow. Looks-at-a-bull’s- 
penis married the widow. The light he had seen in his vision was a 
bacoritsi'‘tse (see p. 385). 





1This volume, 256 seq. 
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Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis made an 7ria and called all the children to 
make them touch it and pray to it. He built a sweatlodge, bade the 
children bring firewood, and made them sweat. Then none of them died 
young and they grew up increasing the population. When he saw big 
birds up in the air, he would make medicine and they would come down 
to him forthwith. He had frogs for his batszripe. He had medicine to 
make horses run fast. People with race horses would give him four 
presents so that he might make their horses swift. He made hawk- 
medicine for Medicine-crow, who was subsequently also adopted by a 
hawkina vision. Looks-at-a-bull’s-penis was a member of the Tobacco 
society and would make the Tobacco grow by making medicine with 7sé. 


A war medicine of some consequence, part of which was secured by 
Mr. Simms of the Field Museum in Chicago, is called batsipe, Digging- 
stick. Itis derived from the witch Hicictawio! and consists of a number 
of sticks, of which the largest is decorated with a lightning line; the 
smaller sticks were kept out of sight. This medicine was carried by the 
captain of war parties. According to Flat-head-woman, it was made by 
the owner of the Sacred Arrow (p. 391). Another informant says that 
Takes-twice first saw the batsipe in a vision granted by Hicictawia, 
that Daritec (Humpback) made the specimen owned by Whinnies, and 
that Robert Raise-up must have sold the medicine to Mr. Simms. 


Dr. J. A. Mason of the Field Museum has kindly sent me the follow- 
ing detailed description of the bundle — 


The principal stick is 1 m. long and 3 em. wide at the head, 2! cm. wide in the 
middle. It is entirely covered with red ocher. The lower end comes to a rather blunt 
point, while the upper end consists of three rings. At this end there are tied with 
thongs of buckskin seven pendent eagle feathers also covered with red ocher. The 
length of the stick is incised with a zigzag line consisting of just about a hundred 
angles. On the opposite side there is a crude representation of two arms and hands 
incised, as you will see in the enclosed rubbing. Then there are three plain sticks 
about 1 cm. in width and covered with red ocher. They range from 103 to 107 ems. 
in length. There are four sticks about 88 cm. long and 1 cm. wide, well-rounded and 
covered with ocher. The lower end is pointed, while the upper end is left in two bands 
which still retain the natural bark, evidently a cherry, to which stick are tied with 
buckskin thongs two pendent eagle feathers which have been dyed purple and then 


_ covered with red ocher. On each stick one feather is complete, while the other feather 


has been stripped for half its length. In each case there are smaller red feathers 
attached to the base of the large feather. The last stick is like these latter, except 
that it is shorter, 69 em. long, and apparently made from a manufactured turned and 
varnished rod. 





1This volume, 128, 204, 
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When leading war parties Gray-bull took with him the skin of a bur- 
rowing animal, decorated with numerous woodpecker feathers. A piece 
of wood was attached to the back, and on the ventral side there was a ring 
of beads representing a hoop. Two strings served to tie the medicine 
round the neck. Hawk-bells and an elk tooth below formed additional 
decorative features. During horse raids Gray-bull used another medi- 
cine, which he showed me. It consisted of a buffalo-skin representation 
of a horse, supplied with strings so it could be tied round the neck. 


MAGIC. 


With a people who stress to so great an extent as the Crow the im- 
portance of visions and the aid supplied by the supernatural guardians 
appearing on such occasions it is difficult to divorce magical from ani- 
mistic practices. That is to say, a certain procedure resembling the 
magical performance of other peoples may ultimately derive its efficacy 
from the revelations of a spirit. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
to some extent imitative magic is used without a clear-cut spiritual asso- 
ciation. Thus, at the close of the Tobacco adoption ceremony all spec- 
tators raise aloft whatever they are holding in their hands and this sym- 
bolizes the growth of the Tobacco,” So, in the account of sorcery under 
the head of shamanism (p. 345) the employment of imitative magic in 
conjunction with reliance on animistic aid has already been pointed out. 
Altogether, however, it may safely be stated that pure magic occupies a 
very subordinate position in Crow life as contrasted with activities 
based on visionary experiences. Such performances of weather magic as 
are attributed to Lone-tree and Big-ox (p. 344) are explicitly or implicitly 
derived from their guardian spirits. Perhaps the bacéritsi‘tse form the 
most important case of a group of objects not ordinarily revealed in 
visions and possessing powers independently of spirits. 

Bull-tongue showed me a stick used to attract women. It was over 
a foot long and was decorated with buffalo hair twice that length; near 
the bottom of the stick there was a dewclaw on each side. The owner 
carried this implement in dances, using it as a fan. Unfortunately I did 
not ascertain whence the stick derived its power, but from all I have 
learned concerning Crow notions I feel convinced that it must have been 
revealed in a vision. 

This was certainly true of the majority of love-charming methods. 
The term dick’ ito, also used for casting an evil spell in other connections 
(p. 345), is specifically employed for love-charming. Charming a woman 
is called bia-réick' io and a woman who charms a man is designated as 
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ak-batse-rick ua. Both in legend and in every-day life the elk is credited 
with taking pity on a man spurned by a woman and endowing him with 
irresistible powers of fascination.1 Sometimes a tangible substance is 
given to the visionary to attract his mistress, e.g., different kinds of 
perfume or moss and an eagle plume, or elk dewclaws strung together 


_ and attached to a little sweetgrass. In revenge for his mistress’s cruelty 


the legendary lover is represented as repudiating her after having gained 
hisends. At Pryor I saw arobe of elk hide on which was depicted a female 
elk in front of a male. This blanket, I was told, had been dreamt by a 
man eager to possess a woman who had spurned him. After going to the 
mountains and praying, he saw the robe in a vision and subsequently 
captivated the girl with it. ; 

A woman deserted by her husband might go in quest of a vision and 
receive instructions. She might be told to burn incense and smoke her 
clothing with it; also to use certain songs and then walk toward her 
husband. These words were given as typical of such songs :— 


frak batséc htrém, awdka _hireke. 
That man is coming, Isee him coming. 


According to one informant the woman receives a special weed-medicine 
to be incensed and it is its odor that compels the husband to come to her. 
Then other women will come to her when in similar difficulties and ask 
for doses of the same medicine. 





1This volume, 191, 196. 


OFFERINGS AND PRAYERS. 


The Sun is preéminently the recipient of offerings and the object of 
supplication. In the old days a man setting out on a war party would 
say to the Sun: ‘If I bring something back, I will give you eagle feathers.” 
Sometimes fox hides and later red cloths were substituted. The latter 
were always decorated with a black ¢ircle and usually a bunch of broad- 
leafed sagebrush was tied to the cloth together with a horse’s tail. There 
was first a gathering of about ten persons in a tipi, and about sunrise they 
would begin to sing, singing four songs. When they had done, they took 
the cloth out, brought little children over to where they were holding it 
and made them touch it, the children themselves voicing the wish that 
they might live till the next winter. 

The sweatlodge is generally conceived as a Sun offering, and all 
albino buffalo skins were ceremonially given to this supernatural being. 

The presentation of a white buffalo to the Sun is already mentioned 
by Maximilian.t It was described by a number of informants. Three- 
wolves said that the Crow sometimes encountered a yearling buffalo 
calf, white either on the back or heart or tail. The man who killed such a 
calf went home without touching it, gave a present to one of his father’s 
clansmen, and told him he had slain a white calf. The father’s clans- 
man would go out, locate the calf, which invariably fell with its face 
towards the east,? and skin it carefully so as not to cut the hide, which 
was then turned over very slowly. The meat was not touched at all, for 
it was said, “If you eat of the meat, your hair will turn gray prematurely.” 
The father’s clansman took the hide to camp, singing a song in praise of 
his clansman’s son and praying that this man might have good luck. 
Then he would take the hide to one of his father’s clansmen, saying, “I 
have brought you this hide for you to offer it to the Sun.” The old man 
would take the skin, tie it to a long pole, carry it through camp with a 
laudatory chant, and say, “I shall offer this to the Sun; I want everybody 
in camp to touch this hide.”” He went from the camp towards sunrise, 
planted the stick into the ground, and said, ‘Sun, I have given you a 
blanket.”’ Then he prayed for coups or horses, or that his relatives 
should live to the next season without illness. He might say, “The 
people have done a great thing in giving you this, they wish for “a 
Usually only old people asked for gifts. Four offering songs without 
words were sung. This offering was made just before sunrise. 





1Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das innere Nord-America in den Jahren 1832 bis 1834 
(Coblenz, 1841), vol. 1, 401. 
2This is confirmed by all other informants. 
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Gray-bull recollected an albino buffalo that was killed near Hardin, 
Montana; it was the fastest buffalo in the herd and when a hunter 
crossed its tracks, his horse would be exhausted. On this occasion the 
man who usually made Sun offerings was not of the party, hence the 
leader himself made the offering. The hunters counted coup on the white 
buffalo and the four coup-strikers ate the kidney, no other part of the 
flesh being touched. Gray-bull struck the second coup and got a piece 
of the kidney; holding both hind legs he wished that he might capture a 
gun, get an enemy’s body, and strike a second coup. That autumn the 
Crow killed some Piegan, and Gray-bull struck a coup, got an enemy’s 
body and gun, and also captured a medicine pipe; the last-mentioned he 
got without having prayed for it. 

Gray-bull distinguishes an albino buffalo, bicé+ictsé, and a yellow 
buffalo with a black spot on the back, nikawate; instead of having the 
black circle, the latter sometimes was black from the sides down. The 
naikawate were usually calves. The ceremonies for white and yellow 
buffaloes were alike. The songs used with them differed from those sung 
in offering red cloth. 

One informant said that the killer of an albino buffalo rode home 
with the skin in front of him, singing praise songs, and presented the 
hide to the chief, who painted pictures of the sun and the rainbow on 
the back and tied a plume to the tail. At daybreak he sang a song, telling 
the Sun of the offering, attached it to a high pole, and placed it on a hill, 
where it was left to fall; no one would touch it thereafter. 

Sitting-elk said that only a medicineman was permitted to skin an 
albino buffalo. The skin was suspended from an ash or cottonwood pole. 

I secured two versions of the prayer uttered at the formal presenta- 
tion of an albino skin to the Sun:— 


iP 

Ax‘acé, disface _dfawak'‘. baré-ambiroxbak'e  ftsi. bak ‘ate, 

Sun your robe I make. Our way of living good (may it be). The children, 
biraxbak‘e itsik’dte A'‘tsipdre ahti-matsik’. 
the people peacefully (may they) multiply and be plentiful. 
| 2) 

kahe, masa‘ka, kan-disdace  dfawdahik. kam-bari‘k‘u, 

Greeting, father’s clansman, now your robe I have just made. Now I give it to you, 
k‘Ok*. ambibiroxbake ftsio mak‘i. bac-birex bak‘e itse awirupe 
this is it. My way of living good giveme. My people (object) safely the next year 
awawl. bac-bak‘ate <A'‘tsipari, barak‘ = duxirek’ate 
I shall reach with them. My children may they increase, my sons when on the warpath 
itsirik’ate arto, barak‘ duixire ise cipite 
horses (may they) bring, my son when on the warpath (with) face black! 





1Indicating victory. 
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k‘ii. amarire hutsé bife-k’ol, bicé 

may he return. When I am on the move, the wind to my face may come, the buffalo 
bis Oxia, hinné biawokce bac-bapare itsi, batsurek 
towards me (may) gather. This summer my plants (may they be) good, the cherries 
ahii. bare itsi, ba+isande bi hi-sal. biawokce 
plenty. The winter - (may it be) good, illness me shall not reach. Summer 
bik’é - raracia awdkawi, 4*pe arakixke _hi’irak awikawi.  4*pe 
grass new may I see, leaves full-sized when they come may I see. Leaves 
déoxe awdkawi. biitpe basakace awdkawi. ambiawakusé awdkawi, 
leaves yellow may Isee. Snowfall the very first may I see. Spring may I see, 
bacbiroxbak'e xaxtio itsik’dte awawi. 

my people all in safety may I reach it (the season) with them. 


From various statements it appears that making a ritualistic offering 
to the Sun, whether in the form of an albino buffalo skin or of red cloth, 
was viewed like other ceremonial privileges, i.e., was vested in individuals 
who directly or indirectly derived their authority from a vision. The 
Hardin offering was made by someone else avowedly as a makeshift; 


Medicine-crow’s father and grandfather are mentioned as preéminently © 


persons who presented the Sun with red cloth; and so forth. 


Offerings are not restricted to the Sun, but may be made to any 
supernatural agency. Pryor Creek derives its name, ari"t-d'ce, Le., 
Arrow-stream, from the injunction of a mythic dwarf who decreed that all 
the Indians passing a certain spot should shoot arrows into a cleft as an 
offering to him. The legendary incident reacted on actual practice for 
within the lifetime of my informants the rule was followed by the Crow. 
Offerings were sometimes made to the fire, to water, or some curiously 
shaped rock, accompanied with some such utterance as, ““Eat this, Water, 
so that I may live long.’ Beads were presented to the medicine rocks 
(bacéritsi‘tse). Of course, the cutting of one’s flesh in the quest of a 
vision is also regarded as a form of offering. 


Offerings tended to ensure longevity. An old woman volunteered 
the information that she had made many offerings in her day; hence she 
had lived until her hair had turned gray. 


The sweatlodge (awtisua) is a form of offering that plays an im- 
portant part in the life of the Crow Indians and has already been 
described in connection with the Tobacco ceremony. It is clear from the 
best accounts that primarily it was a distinctly ritualistic institution and 
was not indulged in without some definite religious purpose. Nowadays 
anyone may put up a sudatory and sweat, and there are men who have a 
passion for frequent indulgence in sweat-bathing which an interpreter 
compared to that of white people addicted to the cigarette-smoking 





1This volume, 169 f. 
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habit. Anciently a sweatlodge was held sacred and might not be erected 
except by one who had acquired the title thereto either by personal vision 
or by purchase. Even those who had the privilege would only sweat, 
according to Bull-all-the-time, when prompted by a dream. Gray-bull 
and Bull-all-the-time agree that formerly only or mostly old people 
went into sudatories. Gray-bull stated that their use for medicinal 
purposes is relatively recent; they were formerly built when going on a 
war party, when returning from a successful raid with a horse or after 
striking a coup, and in connection with the Tobacco society. __ Bull-all- 
the-time says people would make conditional pledges to put up a suda- 
tory. “Ii I get well, I’ll erect a sweatlodge.”’ “If I live till the fall, I 
shall make a sweatlodge.”” According to him the original use of the lodge 
was for old people, later. the Crow came to use it for medicines (the 
Tobacco?) and in going on war parties, and finally anyone came to use it 
without particular reason. 

Bull-all-the-time declared that the Moon originated the sweatlodge, 
that formerly sweatlodges were put up in Moon’s honor in the evening 
_and in Sun’s in the morning. Only lately this informant has taken to 
putting up sudatories at noon. The sweatlodge had been his adopted 
father’s medicine. According to Gray-bull, the sweatlodge was put up 
in honor of the Sun, who was regarded as the owner. This he remarked, 
appeared from the formula used in making the vow of erection, viz.:— 

miasa‘ka, ba+itsem ACE awi-roak, awusua diawawik’. 

My father’s clansman, something good camp _ if I bring to, sweatlodge I shall make. 
The point of this argument is that the stem for father’s clansman is 
used in vocative form only when praying to the Sun. Little-rump says 
that in going to war the sweatlodge was erected in honor of Old-woman’s- 
Grandson. 

Today the same sweathouse frame may be used repeatedly, but in 
the old days when the people were constantly on the move and sweat- 
lodges were much more rarely employed there was little chance to use a 
frame a second time. The number of willows used for the frame varies 
from twelve to one hundred. Medicine-crow, in describing the Tobacco 
ritual, said the number might be one hundred or any number with four 
in the units’ place, from fourteen to ninety-four. Three-wolves asserted 
that twelve-willow frames were reckoned less sacred than others and had 
the fireplace on the side instead of in the center. Others did not associate 
the latter detail with the number of sticks but declared that the fashion 
of shifting the fireplace to the side was a recent innovation borrowed 
from the Nez Percé. 
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Three-wolves furnished the following account of the procedure :— 

The first four stones are put into the fireplace, one by one, by means of a forked 
stick. When the fourth has been deposited, the stone-bearer voices some wish, where- 
upon he may throw in as many rocks as he pleases, two by two. Water is set down by 
the stones. The bathers enter, one by one, never walking in front of the stone-tender. 
The lodge is covered, then one man dips his hand into the water and sprinkles four 
handfuls on the rocks, whereupon four wishes are expressed. The man nearest the 
entrance tells of a dream, such as, “I have seen snow on the ground,” or, “I have seen 
horsetracks.”” The rest cry, ‘“Thanks!” and pray aloud: ‘May I get there!” (if a 
season has been mentioned.) The door is flung open and the inmates cool off. The 
dreamer recounts a second dream, then the cover is put on again. Now seven hand- 
fuls are poured on the rocks to symbolize the Dipper. After the period of sweating 
the second man from the door tells his dreams, and the lodge is uncovered for a while. 
Next ten cupfuls are poured on the rocks and the third man tells his dreams. The 
fourth time they throw on an uncounted (tsimvisua)! number of handfuls. The fourth 
man tells only one dream, then cries, ‘“Throw the door wide open!” All now jump 
up and run into the river. While inside the bathers scourge themselves with horsetail? 
or sagebrush whips in order to perspire still more. In the smaller lodges five or six 
sweat themselves at a time; in the larger ones from ten to twelve. 

Other informants add some interesting details. Bull-all-the-time 
says that in the winter some men would roll in the snow after a sweat- 
bath. According to him, the lodge is carpeted with sagebrush. Four 
times they pretend to put zsé incense on the fireplace, and the fifth time 
they actually do so. This, if I understand my informant. correctly, 
takes place before the deposition of the rocks. Gray-bull explained that 
the dirt removed from the fireplace is piled up outside the frame between 
the door and the fire in which the rocks are heated and that no one is 
permitted to pass between. The man to pour water entered first and 
sat down on the left side from one entering; the rest passed in behind 
him, all going on the left side. While the first four rocks were deposited, 
all in the lodge kept quiet. After the fourth stone they all expressed their 
wishes (Three-wolves only mentions the stone-carrier in this connection). 
When the water-pourer has told of the season he has dreamt of, the 
people both inside and outside ery, ‘Thanks!’ Then the door is opened. 
After a while the pourer says, “‘Close the door! All of us shall get there® 
together.”” While the door is open, water is put in and all the bathers 
drink of it. One of them will say, ‘I am drinking the long rain” (zar- 
dtsg e k‘6 icbik’). This refers to the long rain in the fall and is equivalent 
to a prayer that the speaker and his companions may live to see the next 
fall. When all have drunk, the dreamer says, ‘‘Close the door. I want 





1From tsimé, to count; su, not (plural form). 
2Buffalo tails mounted on short sticks are perhaps more common. 
3That is, to the season mentioned. 
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to drink in peace’”’ (itstk’ ata biricbtwik’). Gray-bull describes this drink- 
ing feature as if it belonged to the second intermission; it is not clear 
whether it is restricted to that period or not. As an offering the sweat- 
bathers would tie red cloth to a stick and lean it against the sweatlodge. 
Little-rump says that the stick with the red cloth, for which an eagle 
wing might be substituted, was put on top of the lodge and the owner 
would say, addressing Old-woman’s-grandson, “I have made this sweat- 
lodge because you told me to make it. (K4Gricbapituac, bd-wi-dia-ra'tsic 
hinném kan-diawak'.) I give you this red cloth (or eagle wing).’’ On 
the red cloth were marked stars or moons and sometimes a circle to 
represent the sun. The owner sat on the left side for one entering and 
would sing songs; all who came in were expected to sing. The floor of 
the lodge was nicely prepared, being covered with ground-cedar, and 
charcoal was sprinkled on it. Little-rump bought the privilege of making 
a sweatlodge and puts one up twice a year, in the spring and in the fall, 
in obedience to the instructions received at the time of the purchase. 
Sometimes he has made a hundred-willow lodge. 


Women are not excluded from the sweatlodge but they enter it more 
particularly in connection with Tobacco adoptions, when they normally 
sit by their husbands. 


My personal experience with Crow sweatlodges is the following. I 
omit matters of routine described above. In the summer of 1910 
Medicine-crow was telling me about the sweatlodge and offered to take 
me into one since he had intended going in that afternoon anyway. 
For several hours the rocks were heated in a big fire. Medicine-crow, 
One-star, and Plenty-hawk entered the open frame stripped to their gee- 
strings, while I retained my drawers. Into the uncovered lodge were 
passed the rocks, which even then created a terrific heat. When all had 
been passed in, the blankets were thrown on the frame, covering it com- 
pletely and making the lodge pitch dark. When water was thrown on the 
rocks, producing steam, the heat became almost unbearable and I 
availed myself of the utter darkness slightly to raise a flap of one of the 
blankets and thrust my nose into the air. When the blanket was raised 
I saw that my companions were like myself bathed in perspiration. I | 
had had enough and withdrew. The Indians assured me I would catch 
cold unless I immediately bathed in the nearby creek, but I declined and 
of course suffered no disagreeable consequences. The Indians continued 
their sweat-bathing in the prescribed fashion and after the final lifting 
of the cover they proceeded to plunge into the cold water of the stream. 
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Prayers have been cited in different connections, notably under the 
heading of Visions; also in the earlier part of this chapter. The concept 
of praying is an old one, and a modern church is designated as ara- 


tsiwakd-+-u, the place where they pray. Women as well as men offered | % 


prayers. Young-crane said she only prayed when there was a specific 
reason for it. For example, when her kin went out to fight she would 
thus address Old-Man-Coyote or the Sun:— 


Is&‘kawtotokat, bi wakite napioreti. 
Dear Old-Man-Coyote, those around me may they not be killed. 


When one of her relatives went away somewhere, she offered a corre- 
sponding prayer :— 

Isé‘kawtotokat, ftsik’ata  k‘t. 

Dear’ Old-Man-Coyote, in safety may he come back. 
When her husband was killed, she mourned his loss and cut off a finger 
joint, but did not pray then. ; 

In smoking it*was proper to point the pipe first up, then down, next 
offering it to the four cardinal directions. In so doing, Gray-bull would 
pray to the four.winds; he had learned the prayer from Bell-rocks, to 

whom he was indebted for other religious instruction. Occasion- 
ally he also offered smoke to the full-moon. Men owning medicine-pipes 
~ also pointed them in the,manner explained above. 





TABOOS. 


Tribal taboos are by no means prominent, and individual ones are 
naturally based on specific visionary instructions. Maximilian mentions 
the superstition against smoking a pipe in a lodge where footgear is sus- 
pended; he also states that when men smoke in a group each one takes 
not more than three puffs, whereupon he hands the pipe with a special 
sort of movement to his left-hand neighbor.!. I am inclined to regard 
the former custom as a purely personal regulation. Since the connection 
between moccasins and smoking is not obvious, it is worth recalling 
that according to Lewis and Clark the Shoshoni as a sign of friendship 
removed their moccasins before smoking. Personally, I failed to get this 
corroborated, but an old Lemhi told me that medicinemen formerly 
took off their moccasins when smoking during the treatment of a 
patient.? Mr. Spier learned of a similar rule in the case of certain Kiowa 
Sun dance participants. 


Taboos were common in connection with a bdtsirdpe. In this case 
the usual consequence of a transgression was the appearance of the 
_batsirdpe. For example, there is an old woman whose batsirdpe does not 
like to hear crying. Once her grandchild was crying, and a cedar (spray?) 
began to come out of her mouth. 


In this as in some other instances the observance of the rule is not 
necessarily dependent on a person’s volition. One informant said that 
he was told never to allow the young of any animal to be taken to his 
lodge. Some one must have taken some young animal there unknown to 
the owner, which would account for the rheumatism that has afflicted 
him for eleven years. 


Food taboos were sometimes imposed at the time of a vision or 
when medicines were bought. Thus, when Gray-bull slept in the Tobacco 
garden, he was ordered not to eat the manifolds of a buffalo or cow; and 
when he secured some bird medicine he was told not to eat birds’ eggs. 
- He was still obeying these prohibitions at the time of my interview. 





\Maximilian, zbid., 400. 
2Lowie, this series, vol. 2, 213. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA. 


Jim Carpenter tells me that children must not lie on their stomachs, 
facing the fire, and are scolded if they do so, because it is a sign that their 
mother will die soon. 

If a cocoon (ak’iréwe) is tied round a baby’s neck, it will not readily 
wake up; hence this device is resorted to in the case of infants who cry too 
much. 

Horned-toads were not regarded as persons, but they were believed 
to understand the Crow language. Girls would take a horned-toad, lay 
it on its ventral (?) side, gently rub it, and then say, “May I become a 
good bead-worker! May my children be born without difficulty! ” Then 
they slipped the animal down inside the neck part of their dress and 
allowed it to fall down. A boy would say, ‘May I be able to make a good 
bow and arrows!” Gray-bull consulted horned-toads with regard to the 
location of buffalo, judging by the direction in which the animals faced. 

Before going on the warpath a man would sometimes kill a buffalo, 
take some of the blood from its shoulderblade, and spill some badger 
blood over it. In this mixture he could see a reflection of himself. If 
he saw himself with a wrinkled face, it meant that he would live to be an. | 
old man; if his image showed the scalp cut off, 1t meant that this fate 
would befall him. In the latter case he would be afraid’to go on the war- 
path. If the hair of the image fell down over the face, it meant a natural 
death, while blood streaming down of course signified a violent end. In 
reply to the question whether he had ever used this form of divination 
himself, my informant, Bull-all-the-time, said that he was afraid of it 
(bitsirik ). Gray-bull said that this form of divination was not in vogue 
in his day, because people were afraid to use it. However, his grand- 
father had resorted to it and, having seen his reflection with white hair 
and wrinkled face, he became very brave and would thereafter dash into 
the midst of the enemy and wrest away their guns. 

Wolf’s-white-belly (tset-@re-tsioc) once went to herd horses. He 
watered them, took them out to the hills, and laid down a rope. Then © 
he took his saddle and sat onit. While watching his horses, he felt some- 
thing move under his seat. He thought he would go home, took off his 
blanket, and tried to take the rope, but it had turned into a snake. He ¥ 
had to leave the rope there and go home without it. Next morning he 
came where he had left it. The snake had turned back into a rope as — 
before. 
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Scolds-the-bear was about fourteen years old when the Crow were 
camped fifteen miles above the site of Forsyth on the Yellowstone River. 
A boy about sixteen years old, being the oldest of the boys, had the rest 
gather round him for a leader. They played being on a war party and 
imitated warriors. They took bark and used it as a scalp. This boy’s 
father saw them and said, ‘Two days from now Ill send my boy on a 
war party and all of you shall go with him.”’ He was roused by the boy’s 
playing and had this announced by the crier. After the boys had started 
and gone some distance they waited. Scolds-the-bear was in the party. 
The boy’s father also went along, but his son was leader ; he had two 
center tail feathers of a magpie tied to the back of his head and at the 
bottom there were red-dyed plumes. This was his medicine. Only one 
white man’s hut was standing where we camped inthe day. In the eve- 
ning the boy’s father had disappeared. At night he returned. “All you 
boys, saddle up, there’s one enemy there whom we'll fight.’ In this basin 
they came upon a man in an Indian coat with a knife in his hand. This 
man ran after the boy. They could not kill him. The smallest boys got 
scared and merely watched. He chased one boy, when another ran be- 
hind him and shot him in the back. One boy hit him first, thus gaining 
a first coup. It was a long-haired man of about forty; they stripped off his 
clothing and scalped him. ‘All you boys, I’ll give you a chance to look 
at it tomorrow; ‘don’t turn back to look at it,” said the leader’s father. 
They went home and after eating went to bed. The next morning they 
brought horses, which happened to go to the place of the killing. Scolds- 
the-bear chanced to go for horses. Though told not to look, he dis- 
obeyed. What they had killed was only a rotten piece of wood shaped 
likea man. The arms and legs were only of ground-cedar. The knife 
was a real knife, which like the clothing belonged to the man who made 
it. The scalp they took off was that of a former enemy and had been 
placed on the head of the manikin. When they scalped, the blood looked 
as if fresh; the next day it was dry like an old scalp. The leader of that 
boys’ party is living still. There are many other witnesses to this 
bakumbiriu (p. 347). 


Long ago the Crow suffered from a heavy storm in the early part of 
the spring; when the grass came up and colts were born, they had to fix 
blankets for the colts so as to protect them against dying from the cold. 
The people called the storm Dog’s-vulva (micg'e'-ciréc). One spring the 
storm was especially violent and blankets were provided for all the new- 
born colts. One man coming home through the storm caught sight of a 
man wearing a hat, overcoat, and gloves. Putting down his load, the 
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Crow took his gun and killed the stranger. After returning he told the 
people he had killed Dog’s-vulva. They would not believe it. Hesaid he 
would prove it. All the people came out to see what he had killed, being 
very anxious about it. When they arrived, they found an old piece of 
wood. Since that time they never suffered from that storm. 

Mr. Simms has described and figured a peculiar stone monument 
situated in the Big Horn range in Wyoming just across the Montana 
boundary. From a stone ‘hub’ about 3 feet high he found 27 spokes, 
i.e., lines of stones, radiating to a stone circle about 245 feet in diameter ;. 
at or near the periphery there were seven smaller stone structures.’ 
According to Flat-dog this monument was regarded by the Crow as the 
Sun’s lodge, i.e., as a lodge made for the Sun and used by him as a camp- 
ing-place. As a boy Flat-dog walked through it, counting fifty steps. 
Many of the Crow would go there to fast; the structure has been there 
as long back as any period alluded to by previous generations. Those 
who fasted there would sometimes hear steps of some one walking, but 
looking up would see nothing. Of such a one the other people were wont 
to say, ‘He is a coward, that is why he did not see a vision.” This meant 
that he had been terrified by the sound and had looked round, thus los- 
ing the vision he would otherwise have secured. : 

The High Lodge dance (ac-hdtsg i-ristia) was never performed by the 
Crow until about twenty-five years ago (in 1914), when they saw the 
Nez Percé dance it. A member of that tribe told Old-dog the following 
story. One very cold winter evening a young man fell sick and died as 
the darkness was setting in. The people cried all night. They said, 
“We'll dig a hole and bury him tomorrow.” In the morning they built a 
fire. The dead man rose and said, “Cook, I want to eat.”” They cooked 
breakfast and he ate. He called for the Nez Pereé chief and said to him, 
“T wish to talk with you.” ‘All right.” “I am talking with you now, 
but at noon my father will take me back. Bid all the young men in your 
tribe prepare a feast and bring it in.”” They did so. “Let all men come 
into the tent.” When all were there and had sat down, he continued: “T 
am going to sing; learn my song.”” He had a bell in his hand, which he 
shook, singing his song till all inside the lodge knew it. ‘“All shall sing it 
now.” When he felt sure that all knew it, he rose and danced, singing 
at the same time. He told them he should die and was not to be buried at. 
once. All were to stand in two rows facing each other and were to sing and 
dance to the song. During this performance he was to be washed and laid 


a 





18. C. Simms, A Wheel-shaped Stone Monument in Wyoming, (American Anthropologist, N. S.,. 
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down. Then a hole was to be dug and he should be buried. ‘Hereafter, 
- whenever any one dies in the winter, do exactly the same way.’ There- 
after they were to dance for four days and buffalo would flock from all 
directions so there would be no trouble about the meat supply. The 
young man did not order this of his own accord but for some being above. 
When the Nez Percé observed this ceremony they camped in a circle; 
not so the Crow, who did not regard it as sacred. 





APPENDIX. 
Tue Five BRotTHErs.! 


Once there was a big Crow camp on the Yellowstone’ belonging to 
the Many-lodges division. All the Indians were seized with cramps and — 
died except five boys. These picked up their bows, arrows, and sinews, 
in search of other Indians. They had a flint to strike fire with, but it got 
worn out, so they were obliged to drill fire. They lived on birds and rab- 
bits. In the season when the meadowlarks grow fat they sighted a big 
camp in the Big Horn Mountains. They said, “Let us wait before going 
in.” On the side of a watering-place there was a thick brush, where they 
cooked and ate some meadowlarks late at night. They slept. The next 
day the men watering their horses saw the five boys. One man tending a 
herd turned them loose and entered the river to swim. He came out, 
carrying his clothes on his arm. The three older boys were asleep. Their 
birds and rabbits were cooking. The other men who were there did not 
invite the boys, but this man said, ‘“Come with me to my tipi; wake up 
your brothers.” These three were bashful at first. He said, “Come over 
and eat with me.” “Wait till we have eaten our rabbits here.” ‘Come, — 
you will have a better meal there.” When done, he took them to his 
camp. His first wife had died and his second wife’s husband had fallen 
in battle. They had no children of their own and the woman’s brothers 
had been killed by the enemy; her mother was living in another tipi. 
The man said to his wife: ““You have been worrying about your brothers; 
T have brought you these to be your brothers.”’ She sent the two young- 
est to her mother next door and said, ‘J am your sister, you are my 
brothers.’”’? She cooked a great deal of meat, giving them a better meal 
than they had had. ‘Have you enough?” “Yes.’’ She made a bed for 
them. 

The boys got fatter. They left, saying they were going to fast and 
he should not worry about them. Lach chose a place of his own, the 
one a point, a second a knoll, and so on. One went to a gap and saw a 
snake fighting with a rock-lizard (é€darire=horned-toad?). The snake had — 
eaten up all its young. Where the boy was walking there was a slide 
and he followed the lizard to a cave, where it disappeared. It came out 
again with a male, hiding under a grass-grown knoll. The snake passed 
and the male caught it by its throat. It tried to wriggle loose. The — 
female remained hidden, not knowing what to do. The snake could not 


pe i ee 
1This tale wasfound among my notes afterthe publication of other myths. 
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free itself and died.! The toad cut it open, and the little ones came out 
still alive. All the toads went where the parents had come from. The 
visionary as a result of his experience became a doctor. 

The boy who was fasting on a point seated himself and looked down. 
He saw a light, but in the morning he could not find it. On the fourth 
morning he planted a stake in the spot where he thought the light might 
be. At night he saw the light and the stake a little above it. He went 
there and found a black bacdritsz‘tse on top of some buffalo chips. This 
was the source of the light. The third boy saw a vision making him a 
good shot; he had four arrows. The two youngest boys did not fast but 
stayed at home. 

A young man who had killed two deer passed the fasters. He said, 
“You must be hungry, pick out what you want to eat.’”? They selected 
the hindquarters, front legs, and paunch, and asked him to build a fire 
for them. He did so; they cooked, ate, and went home. When they got 
home, the boy who had seen the sacred rock hung it up above his pillow. 
His brother-in-law was out hunting and killed a buffalo. His wife was 
going to make a parfleche but the boy said, ‘“Make me a medicine bag 
(bacucé).’? They went to the river and painted the bag, dug up sweet- 
grass, dried it, smoked it and put it into the container on top of the medi- 
cine rock. ; 

The boy who had seen the snake asked his brother-in-law, ‘What is a 
weasel-necklace (%“ta-ware-Gpia)?”’ They did not know and sent for 
the older people, who said, ‘‘Our chief’s son has one round his neck.’ 
It was made of the darkest part of an otter’s skin decorated with weasel- 
skin and shells (max@aia); only well-to-do children wore it. The follow- 
ing morning the chief said, ‘‘Let us move camp to where there are buffalo.”’ 
They moved. The boys left. The doctor could hear what was said at a 
great distance. He heard his brother-in-law say, ‘I wish my brother-in- 
law were here to go with the hunters.”’ The buffalo were chased and 
killed. The two younger boys got a man (?) and he gave them a buffalo 
to choose from, saying, ‘‘T’ll carry it over to your grandmothers.’ ’”’ The 
three older boys killed a fat buffalo with their medicine arrows. The 
young man took the two boys home. The three older boys butchered and 
divided their buffalo and got back late at night. They heard that the 
chief’s son had been thrown from his horse and that his head was cracked. 
All night one could hear drums beating and the doctors’ singing. 





1Among the Paviotso of Nevada I discovered a strong belief in the power of the horned-toad to 
overcome a rattlesnake. 
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The young man said to the two boys, ‘““‘You may keep the horse and 
saddle or bring it back as you please.’”’ The woman said, ‘Bring the 
horse back.’’ They brought it back. The two boys told their three older 
brothers about it, and they said, ‘‘That is right, don’t take what those 
people give you, we are orphans. We’ll pay them back some time. The 
only ones we have anything to do with are our sister and our brother-in- | 
law.” 

The doctor said to his brother-in-law, ‘‘Brother-in-law, tell the chief 
that we will doctor his boy.’”? They wanted to get his necklace. Their 
sister said, ‘No, you are too young.”’ Then they did not say anything. 
Their brother-in-law wanted to tell the chiefs, but his wife would not let — 
him. He slipped out and told Cunning-man.! Cunning-man went to — 
the chief and said, ‘‘Put all your presents together and go outside. The five 
boys over there want to doctor your son. Let no one pass in front of 
them. Have the door face the boys’ tipi.”’ Then it was announced that 
no one should cross the doctor’s path. The five boys were glad. Four of 
them went ahead and the doctor came last. The two little ones sat down 
by their mother, the two older ones went to the foot of the bed, and the 
doctor stood by the door and stamped on the ground. The sick boy had 
been unconscious and was bleeding from the nose. When the doctor 
stamped on the ground, the patient groaned. The doctor came closer and 
stamped on the ground again. The boy sat up. A third time he did it, 
and the boy braced himself up. He went nearer and stamped the ground 
in front of the boy like a buffalo, turned back and ran for the door. The 
boy rose, followed him round and out of the tipi and came back again 
panting. He sat down and said, ‘‘Mother, I am hungry, give me some- 
thing to eat.’’ The chief was glad and gave them all presents and invited 
them to stay, but they would not do so. The boys said to their brother- 
in-law, ‘‘This is the first good thing we can do for you. You may keep 
these presents. The chief heard about the necklace and brought it to 
them. ‘That is what we wanted.’ They told their brother-in-law, 
“We are going on the warpath; do not tell anyone. If anyone asks, say 
“They left me; I don’t know where they have gone.’”’ 

They started. The rock-visionary was leader. They had been gone 
two days when their brother-in-law was summoned to the council. 
‘Where are your brothers-in-law?”’ “TI don’t know, they have left me.” — 
One man said in mockery, “If they should bring a big herd of horses, we _ 
should laugh.’”? The doctor heard this from where they were and told — 


1This volume, 256. 
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his brothers. The rock-visionary said, ‘“‘We’ll see whether they are going 
to laugh.”’ On the fifth day they saw an enemy with forty head of horses. 
They waited till he had halted. He did not go far. The horses were 
grazing. The rock-boy said, ‘‘Wait till he is asleep.’”” He.went up and blew 
out the enemy’s brains. There were two especially fine horses, a pinto and 
a bay, the remainder were good too. It was a Piegan they had killed. 
The rock-visionary was leader, the arrow-owner killed the enemy, the 
doctor struck coups, the two little ones took the two best horses, the re- 
mainder were divided among them all. They returned. Before they got 
to the camp, the three older ones went ahead at night and got to their 
sister. They were hungry, and she cooked for them. She asked, ““‘Where 
are your brothers?’’ ‘With the horses.’”’ She gave them breakfast 
for them. They told their brother-in-law to sing praise-songs. “If they 
ask you about it, say that you have had a good dream.’’ So he acted 
accordingly, saying he had had a good dream about his brothers-in-law. 


Soon the boys came into camp. Their brother-in-law took charge of 
their horses. The young man began to sing about the one who had 
mocked them, using the words he had uttered. After the horses had been 
corralled, they returned to the tipi. The women came and brought pem- 
mican. “This is my sister’s son.’’ The leader of the war party threw 
their meat away. ‘‘When we were poor, they did nothing for us. We are 
going to deal only with our relatives and pay the two others who were 
kind to us.” So they gave a horse to the man who had given them the 
deer and another to the man who had given meat to their younger broth- 
ers. “All the rest belong to you, brother-in-law and sister.”’ 

Not long after this the five boys were gone, no one knew where. 
The man said, ‘My brothers-in-law are gone.’ “You need not worry 
about them, they are men.’’ They came back again with plenty of 
horses, all of which they gave to their brother-in-law. At this time the 
chief had a daughter. Young men wanted to buy her, but she refused 
their offers, though her father wished to own the horses offered. At last 
he said, “I want you to marry the doctor.’”’ So one night the girl came 
to where the three older boys were sleeping and lay down with the doctor. 
The following morning the brother-in-law roused his wife, saying “Your 
brothers are married.” She looked and it was the chief’s daughter. So 
she cooked for them and woke them up. ‘Which one have you come 
for?” she asked her sister-in-law. “I rejected all my suitors, and my 
father told me to come here, saying he would help me with property, so 
I have come to marry him.’ So they were married and after a while the 
young woman had her mother make moccasins for them and they went 
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on the warpath. They brought back seven head of horses, which they 
eave to the father-in-law. The three older ones were named Medicine- 
stone, What-he-makes-is-medicine (the doctor), and Medicine-shot. 


Some time after this the young woman invited them all to her tipi. 
The boys consulted with their sister, who said, “Yes, but don’t go with 
him, he is married now.’”’ They went after buffalo, the people being short 
of meat. They shared the game and turned over the meat to the young 
woman’s mother, who said to her daughter, “That is what I want. You 
refused your suitors but you met the right one.” 


The people moved. In the winter they camped. It snowed so 
they could not go hunting, and all their meat supply was consumed. 


If anyone killed a deer, his meat was soon gone. All the Crow were — 
starving, so that they ate roseberries and boiled hair or deer hide for — 


food. The mother-in-law spoke to her daughter. ‘‘Talk to your hus- 
band about this; see whether he can help us.”” She spoke to him, but he 
said nothing in reply. He saw his sister, returned and said, “I will get 
meat but they must get a beaver’s castoreum.” The girl told her — 
father and the crier announced it. Men asked to see the performance. 
“You may come in, but don’t touch the door and don’t go out.’ He got 
his medicine, which was hanging up, and they brought the castoreum. 
When all were in the tipi, the medicine rock was exposed; some of its 
sweetgrass covering was chopped fine and was smoked for incense. The 
stone was greased all over with the beaver musk, then it got smoky and 
foggy inside. All the smoke passed out of the smoke-hole and as it did 
so the clouds outside began to part, the snowfall abated and it cleared 
up. When all the smoke had passed out of the lodge, there were no more 
clouds. The whole camp rejoiced and asked the young man to help them _ 
get meat. “I have done enough, the buffalo will come.” He told the 
women not to chop wood. The men hunted buffalo for three days, killing 
plenty of them. They were told not to break any buffalo backbones. 
They killed so many that each family had two rows of jerked meat about — 
twenty feet long. 


The shaman’s wife told her father to tell the Indians to blacken their — 
faces since some of the enemy were coming. It was in the spring of the 
year. The enemies came; the Crow killed two Piegan and had a big 
round dance. The young men assembled and sang a song throughout — 
the camp: ‘‘What I said is coming true, I am going.’”’ There was no 
more sickness, all people lived well since the coming of the boys. The ~ 
doctor had his wife decorated with elk teeth. 
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The three older brothers were married, only the two younger ones 
were still single. The rock-owner said, ‘‘I have been told to go over to 
One-tree (mare-tat')' and live there.’’ He was leader of the camp and 
everything was done in accordance with his commands. He went to the 
Yellowstone. All the country was covered with buffalo. The Crow 
kept in the woods out of sight of the game. They continued hunting 
buffalo, making two trips a day, and had an abundance of meat. This 
was in the winter time. It was so cold that the grease froze into solid 
condition in the morning. The rock-owner told his wife not to break any 
stones in their tipi. One day he went to his sister to sleep. He was told 
that his mother-in-law had cracked bones in the tipi. He told his wife 
about it. She went to her mother. ‘You broke a rock in here.’ ‘No, 
I never did.”’ ‘How can my husband lie? Let me look.’’ She saw that 
a rock had been cracked. She scolded her mother, ‘‘That’s the worst 
thing you could have done.’’ The mother went out crying. The herald 
announced that the enemy were stealing horses. ‘Get your best horses, 
we'll pursue them.’”’ They took the best horses. Four young men went 
along. One young man had no horse left and asked the shaman to help 
him recover his horses. ‘‘No, I did not go along because my mother-in- 
law broke the stone in my lodge.””. The young man went away. Another 
man whose son had been killed by the Piegan came to the shaman and 
asked him to help him get revenge, saying, “I have been mourning for a 
long time.’ But the shaman refused, giving the same reasons. This 
man cried. The war party was waiting for this shaman, but he sent a 
message that he was not going. However, when he heard the old man 
cry, he decided to go. He got two horses. “If I get killed, it will be well; 
you may have my horses.’”’ He followed and caught up with the party. 
He made medicine in the enemy’s tracks. ‘I was not going to come, but 
since you asked me so hard, I came.”’ He filled a pipe with tobacco and 
smoked on the buffalo chips lying on the tracks. 

They started and sent scouts, who reported, ‘‘They are moving in a 
coulée.”” The warriors asked the rock-owner what to do. He told them 
to run immediately, not waiting for himself. His two young brothers 
were far in the lead, the elder one struck first-coup, the other dismounted 
and captured the enemy’s gun. The Piegan ran into a wash, dug a pit 
and fought there. The rock-owner was far away, smoking. The man 
who had sought revenge said to him, “I asked for revenge. What are 
you doing here?”’ “‘T see I shall have to go no matter what comes of it.’’ 
He ran into the thickest part of the fight and was wounded in the chest 
so that he was nearly dead when he was picked up. His four brothers 





1A little above the site of Miles City. 
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were furious; they were going to kill the man who had asked him to go 
out. “It is as though you had killed him yourself; we’ll kill you if he 
dies.” He did not answer. They returned down-hearted because their 
leader was shot. He willed his rock to the brother who was a doctor. 
This one said, “I’ll try to help you first, I don’t know whether IT can.”’ 
He treated him and he improved, then he began to have faith again. 

In the camp the people were down-hearted. The next day the doctor 
made them all stand toward the middle. There was no water to be seen 
in the river on account of the ice covering it. He went toward the river. 
A herald proclaimed that no one was to cross his tracks. The doctor 
made his patient dive into the water up to his neck four times. T he river 
was covered with blood. He brought him back to the tipi, heated a 
stone, put cloth over it, and rubbed it over the sore part. Then the 
shaman was cured, and the people had a big dance. 

The youngest of the brothers said, ““As soon as the snow has dis- 
appeared, I am going to hunt medicine for myself.” The oldest one 
answered: ‘You had better not go, you have all you want.” “Some- 
thing has always troubled me, I want to find out for myself.’”’ The boy 
left. The boys were the wealthiest people in camp and had everything 
they wished for. When this young boy left, he told his brother-in-law 
not to worry. He made his own arrows and killed meadowlarks, taking 
the first wing feathers to feather his arrows. He traveled about, trying 
to find out something. While walking he saw some cherry trees and 
among them some smoke. He sneaked up towards it and carefully 
approached. He saw a tipi with holes in it, and through one of them he 
saw a woman cutting lodge pegs @ k'ace). This woman was Hicictawia. 
She had a kettle on the fire. He entered. ‘‘Well, well, my child, I am 
all alone. Where do you come from? Do you know me? Is that the 
reason you have come?” “I was traveling and saw the smoke, so I 
thought I should get something to eat.’’ She had her tipi by the spring 
and she was sitting on one side. ‘Child, sit here.”” She spread some- 
thing for him. She took out a parfleche of young buffalo skin and opened 
it. There were nice lumps of fat and pemmican in it. The boy ate the 
meal, then went and cut more cherry trees, got shafts for arrows, bit 
them with his teeth and stuck them all around. ‘Son, I’ll tell you some- 
thing. For a long time I have given you visions. You have not a 
strong will (‘réaxe), that is why it has taken so longa time. I have been 
looking for you for a long time, but everything is the same to you (di - 
adxik ). Now I warn you not to go over there where the point of the hill — 
is.’ (The tale here merges into a recital of Old-Woman’s-Grandchild’s | 
adventures! with the snakes and the sucking monster.) | 
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Ack-amne clan, 181, 182. 

Ack-apkawie clan, 218. 

Algonkin, 10, 315. 

Animal, advisers, 108; allotment of food 
for, 26; helpers, 121; souls attributed 
to, 380; taboos, 433. 

Animism, 345, 424. 

Ants, help woman, 204; transformed into 
hunters, 20. 

A‘paraaxe. See Ghosts. 

Arapaho, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 46, 48, 115, 
136, 344. 

Arikara, 8, 10, 12, 16, 115. 

Arrow bundles, 391-401. 

Arrow-making, 396, 398, 399. 

Arrows warn, 56, 65, 73. 

Assiniboin, 9, 10, 11, 12, 49, 165, 222, 391. 


Bacdritsi‘tse. See Medicine Rocks. 

Bad-honors clan, 218. 

Bands, 414. 

Batcés-ana‘ptia, 298. 

Batse maxpé. See Medicinemen. 

Batsipe, a war medicine, 423. 

Batsirepe, 340-341, 423; taboos, 433. 

Bawawi'tek'. See Painless Visions. 

Bear, shamanistic power derived from, 
351; song dance, 339; woman, 205- 
211, 317. 

Beaver, children killed by trickster, 48. 

Beavers, and Old-Man-Coyote, 47-49. 

Benedict, Mrs. Ruth, cited, 313. 

Berdache, 29. 

Berrying Girls, and Old-Man-Coyote, 
43-45. 

Big Dogs, 102, 233. 


-Big-iron, 288-298, 331, 354. 


Binomial plants, 47. 





Bird tail, war medicine, 421. 

Birds, befriend Gambier, 200-202; 
country, Crow who went to, 158-161; 
supernatural power ascribed to, 328- 
330 

Birik-doce clan, 177, 181, 182. 

Black-elk, 226-231. 

Blackfoot, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 48, 165, 204, 
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222, 389. 

Bladder, and the Stump-horn, 308. 

Bloodclot, 91. 

Bluebeard, 108, 120, 204. 

Bluebird, 107-108. 

Boas, Franz, cited, 3 

Box Elder, and Old-Man-Coyote, 45-46. 

Booty, trickster’s stolen, 19, 22, 24, 25. 

Brother-in-law, compassionate, 188-191; 
man who rescued, 239-244; wicked, 
234-236. 

Buffalo, adventures with, 269-271; al- 
bino, offering to the sun, 426-427; 
association of wound-doctoring with, 
379; charming, 354-357, 389; chip 
pile, 161; drive, 357; and the Giants, 
216-220; gift of, 217; as horses, 217; 
husband, 308; ward of, 46; wife, 10, 
13, 115-119; wife, piqued, 110, 111, 
115, 117; woman, 110. 

Bull-snake, and Little-head, 281-282. 

Bulls’ Ward, 161-165. 

Bundle, arrow, 391-401. 

Bungling host, 38-41. 

Burnt-Face, 152-156. 


Caddoan, 10. 

Camp-boy, 8, 133-136. 

Celestial dialogue, 12. 

Charming, buffalo, 389; deer, 357-358; 
game, 354-359. 

Charms, love, 424, 425. 

Cheyenne, 8, 251, 391, 394. 

Chicken-hawk, war meditine, 420. 

Childbirth, 379. 

Children, deserted, 222-224. 

Chip-moving taboo, 57. 

Cirapé, 7, 218; cured by Old-Man- 
Coyote, 373; and Old-Man-Coyote, 
17-25. 

Clan fathers, 244. 

Clans, 177, 181, 182, 218, 244, 301. 

Clipping, of sleeper’s hair, 48. 

Cocoon, 19, 434. 

Contests, shamans, 344-350, 356. 

Corn-Silk, and her son, 107-115. 
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Corn-woman, 110, 115. 

Corpses, fear of, 374, 375. 

Coulée, closing of, 63, 71, 79, 90. 

Coup, capture of shield counted a, 403; 
counting, albino buffalo, 427; striking, 
325, 336. 

Coyote, 15, 17; medicine, 421; trans- 
formed into Wolf, 31, 38, 320. See 
also Old-Man-Coyote. 

Crazy Dog, performance of, 359; shaman 
as a, 352. 

Crazy Dogs, 221, 299. 

Creation, animals, 17; Crow tribe, 16, 
‘17; earth, 14, 16, 17, 18; men, 14, 17, 
18. 

Crow, myths and traditions of the, 1-808; 
religion of the, 3°9-444; separation 
from Hidatsa, 272-275; who went to 
Birds’ country, 158-161. 

Cunning-man, 101, 256; cycle, 257-268. 

Culture, origin of, 18. 

‘ Curing methods, 375-376. 

Curtain-boy, identification with Star, 
85, 321; and Spring-boy, 74-98. 


Dakota, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 315.. 

Day, and Night, 25. 

Dead, beliefs about, 380, 383. 

Decoration, painted tipis, 401-402; 
shields, 402; symbolic on shields, 404— 
408. 

Deer, charming, 357-358; hunt, 358- 
359. 

Deluge, 16. 

Deserted Children, 222-224. 

Digging-stick, war medicine, 423. 

Dipper, 85, 126, 210, 211; concept of, 
322; as medicine, 365; religious sig- 
nificance of, 321, 322; shaman’s medi- 
cine, 356; stomach kneader derived 
from, 126, 128, 374; vision of, 328, 
334. 

Diseases, theory of, 374; 
various, 375, 376. 

Distribution of myths, Buffalo-Wife, 115; 
Bungling Host, 38; Hoodwinked Birds, 
34; Old-Man-Coyote and the Berry- 
ing Girls, 43; Old-Man-Coyote and his 
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Daughters, 41; Old-Man-Coyote and 
Porcupine, 34. 

Divination, with animal blood, 484; 
powers of, derived from ghosts, 380, 
381; by shamans, 365-368. 

Doctoring, by shaman, 351. 

Doctors, differentiated from shamans, 
373. See Wound Doctors. 

Dog, power of granting vision, 327, 330; 
war medicine, 419; and Wolf, 224-225. 

Dreams, 323-3438; differences in, 317; 
inception of horse raid, 360; interpre- 
tations for, 342-348; power to take 
part in shamanistic contests derived 
from, 348; types of, 323, 324. 

Drive, buffalo, 357; deer, 358-359. 

Drowned man recovered, 133. 

Dwarf, 7-8, 130, 172, 2238, 257, 264; 
medicine, 171; in mythology, 165, 
171, 322; tracks, 171; ward of, 165- 
171. 


Eagle-catcher, 202-203. 

Eagle, snaring of, 189, 227. 

Earth-divers, 14, 16, 17. 

Earth, and man, origin of, 14-17. 

Elk, monster, 203; patron of spurned 
lovers, 192, 197, 425. 

Enemy, woman who escaped from, 268- 
269. 


Eveningstar, 85. 


Eye-opening, 16, 18. 


Falling tree, 63, 79, 90. 

False Suitor, and Old-Man-Coyote, 46- 
47. 

Faster, the, 244-254. 

Father, adoptive, war shaman as, 360; 
clan, 244. 

Feast-giver, the, 244-254. 

Feather decoration, on shields, 404, 406. 

Fire-moccasins, 60, 71, 79, 92. 

Fireplace, in sweatlodge, 429. 
First-worker, Hidatsa, 320. See Old- 
Man-Coyote. 

Five Brothers, 438-444. 
Flathead, 231; adopted: by Hidatsa, 
280-281. : 
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Fleeing thief conjured back, 20. Iktomi, 9. 
Flint-Like-Young-Man, and Red Wom- Immunity, from shooting, 336. 

an, 128-133. Incense, arrow bundle, 395; before 


Foetus terrifies Grandchild, 55, 68, 73. 

Food, allotment of animal species’, 26; 
taboos, 433. 

Forgetfulness, fatal, 74, 125. 

Forgotten warning, 74. 

Four, lives, 293; mystic number, 14, 
15, 23, 27; $2; 123, 188, 145, 292, 304, 
332; winds, concept of, 322. 

Fox, 10. 

Frame, sweatlodge, 429. 

Frog-in-Moon, 52. 


Gambler, befriended by birds, 200-202. 

Gambling, 31; for daylight, 26; for 
scalp, 267. 

Ghost, 32, 42, 43, 116, 118, 380; beliefs 
about, 380-383; dance, 368; medicine, 
349, 350, 381. 

Giants, and their Buffalo, 216-220. 

Gros Ventre, 12, 13. 

Guardian spirits, 377. 


Hawk, war medicine, 420. 

Hereafter, beliefs about, 383-384. 

Hero, tales, 52-151; transformed into 
woman, 142. 

Hicictawia. See Red-Woman. 

Hicictawios, 316. 

Hidatsa, 8, 9, 12, 14, 49, 52, 54, 100, 107, 
144, 205, 249, 280, 315, 316, 336, 391; 
warrior feared by Sioux, 286. 

High lodge dance, 436. 

Historical affiliations, Crow mythology, 
8-13; Crow and Hidatsa, 52; tradi- 
tions, 272-304. 

Hoodwinked Birds, 33-84. 

Hoop, medicine, 390; war medicine, 420. 

Horned toad, beliefs about, 434. 

Horse, dance medicine, 391; raid, ac- 
count of, 361-863; raid, result of sha- 
manistic dream, 360. 

Huardwic, 196-199. 

Hunt, buffalo, 357. 

Husband, Buffalo, 308; skeptical, 254— 
256. 


handling shields, 403. 


_ Infants, care of, 19, 434. 


Informants, 313. 

Inheritance, medicine rocks, 385; sacred 
objects, 336; shields, 403, 407. 

Inverted speech, 300. 

Invulnerability, shamans, 352, 353-354. 

Ira*xe. See Soul. 

Iria, a war medicine, 421-423. 

Irtipxek:ata, 55, 106, 107, 189, 1938, 197, 
213,258, 273, 303. 

Tsé root, use of, 373. 


Jack-rabbit, war medicine, 419. 
Joking-relationship, 25, 30. 
Jug-tilter, 54, 61, 72. 

Juggling, shamanistic, 347. 
Jug-tilter, 78. 


Kariebapituac. See Old-Woman’s-Grand- 
child. 

Kickapoo, 10. 

Kinship terms, 180, 265, 276, 288, 326. 

Kiowa, 8, 12, 432. 

Kutenai, 3, 21. 


Laughing to death (of buffalo), 22. 

Legerdemain, shamans, 351-353. 

Lemhi, 482. 

Levirate, 389. 

Little-head, and Bull-snake, 281-282. 

Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away, 10, 11, 13, 
46, 57, 74-98. 

Long-arms, 66, 83, 91, 92, 97. 

Long-otter, 71. 

Long-otters, 147, 155. 

Love-magic, 198. 

Lover, spurned, 191-196. 

Lowering of sky, 159. 

Lumpwoods, 298. 


Magic, 424-425; evil, practice of, 345- 
346, 374; flight, 122, 205, 209; imi- 
tative, 424; sympathetic, 374. 

Magpie, war medicine, 419, 435. 
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Man, who rescued his brother-in-law, 
239-244. ; 

Mandan, 9, 12, 14. 

Manitou concept, 316-317. 

Marital rights, surrender of, 55. 

Marriage taboos, 182. 

Maxpa, linguistic analysis and use of 
term, 315-316, 317. 

Maxpé, use of term, 315. 

Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, cited, 8, 9, 14. 

McLaughlin, Mrs. M.L., cited, 10, 11. 

Meadow lark, 53, 57, 69, 169. 

Medical treatment, methods of, 373, 374, 
375-379. 

Medicine, arrow, 339, 391-401; bear, 
transfer of, 327; bundles, 385; objects, 
418-424; objects, supernatural powers 
invested in, 317-318; objects, theo- 
retically derived from a vision, 316- 
317; pipe, 391; power, transfer of, 
323; practice of, 373-379, 391-401; 
rocks, 340, 344, 385-390, 422; rocks, 
Blackfoot, 389; rocks, powers attrib- 
uted to, 424; rocks, taboos connected 
with, 432; rocks, use in charming 
game, 359, 389; stone, 15, 37; Sun as, 
353; transfer of, 329, 330, 335. 

Medicinemen, 373; differentiated from 
shamans, 373; experiences of, 369— 
371; painted tipi owners considered as, 
401. 

Medicines, charming buffalo, 356; cur- 
ing, 372-376; shamans, 347, 349, 350, 
365; used for various illnesses, 373; 
war, 419-424, 359-360. 

Menomini, 341. 

Mentula loquens, 225-226. 

Mice, sun dance of, 22. 

Mistress, faithful, 236-239. 

Monument, stone, 436. 

Moon, 7, 52, 59, 93, 157, 187; concept 
of, 320-321; couple befriended by, 
186-188; as man, 52, 320; medicine 
connected with, 421; as old woman, 
157, 187, 320. 

Morningstar, 13, 57, 101, 103, 105, 174, 
201; contest with sun, 321-322; 
religious significance of, 321; worsted 
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by human heroes, 102, 200, 321; and 
Yellowdog, 102-107. 

Mother-in-law, and Old-Man-Coyote, 
49-51; taboo, 49, 225, 226. 

Mourning, 270; origin of customs, 48; 
vision sought during, 337. 

Mouse, and Old-Man-Coyote, 43. 

Mythology, characterization of, 7-13. 


Names, secured in visions, 336. 

Naming customs, 325, 326, 413. 

Narrative, arrow bundles, 391-401; dead 
returned to consciousness, 383-384; 
Gray-bull’s adventures, 382-383; 
Magpie’s shield, 408-419; painless vis- 
ions, 325, 327, 328-329; shaman’s 
war experiences, 369-371; unsought 
stress visions, 330-331; of visions, 336, 
337, 338, 339, 340, 341-342; war parties, 
360-364. 

Nez Percé, 224; and Hidatsa make peace, 
279-280. 

Night, and Day, 25. 

Northern Blackfoot, 401. 


Offerings, 426-432; to arrow bundles, 
395,. 396, 397; to Old-Woman’s- 
Grandson, 337; to medicine rocks, 385; 
songs, 426; to the Sun, 407, 426-427, 
428; to Sun or Old-Man-Coyote, 332; 
to supernatural agency, 428. 

Oglala, 10. 

Ojibway, 316. 

Old-Man-Coyote, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 55, 
83, 101, 102, 105, 307, 315; and Berry- 
ing Girls, 43-45; and Box-Elder, 45- 
46; characterization in mythology, 
14, 320; as creator, 319-320; and 
Cirapé, 17-25; cures Cirapé, 373; and 
Daughters, 41-43; as False Suitor, 
46-47; flies, 38; identity with Sun, 14, 
318-319; and mother-in-law, 49-51; 
and Mouse, 43; and Porcupine, 34-36; 
and Rabbit, 36-37; and Red-Woman, 
28-30; transformed into Wolf, 7; 
Turnip and Beavers, 47-49; visits 
Crow, 30-31, 321; and Whirlwind, 32- 
33. 
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Old-Woman’s-Grandchild, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 
13, 52-74, 126, 316, 321, 324; identity 
with Morningstar, 321. 

Omaha, 10,511,115; 315: 

One-eye, 175-182. 

Origin, arrow bundle, 395, 396; earth and 
man, 14-17; joking-relationship, 30; 
of labor, 28; Magpie’s shield, 409— 
418; of rituals, 8; of sweatlodge, 429; 
U'wutacé clan, 275. 

Orphan’s Contest with Sun, 99. 

Otter Sisters, 307-308. 


Painted tipis, 385, 401-402. 

Painting, shields, 404, 406, 407. 

Pawnee, 10, 115. 

Peace, between Nez Percé and Hidatsa, 
279. 

Piegan, 249, 285. 

Pleiades, 69. 

Ponca, 10. 

Poor Couple befriended by Moon, 186. 
Porcupine, lures girl to sky, 52, 57, 69; 
and Old-Man-Coyote, 34-36. ; 

Pound antelope, 19. 

Power, ascribed to arrow bundle, 417— 
418; ascribed to medicine arrow, 392- 
394; attributed to medicine rocks, 
424; examples of shamanistic, 353; 
method of acquiring, shamans, 377; 
miraculous, attributed to legendary 
shamans, 288-298, 354; wound-doctor, 
acquisition of, 377. 

Prairie-Chicken, frightens trickster, 48. 

Prayers, 426-432; albino buffalo, offer- 
ings, 427-428; to Morningstar, 321; 
to Old-Man-Coyote, 482; Old-Wom- 
an’s-Grandchild, 7, 321; to the Sun, 
318, 319, 333. 

Prophecy, by shamans, 352, 365. 

Protective designs, on shields, 402. 

Purchase, medicine objects, 418-419. 

Pursuit obstructed, 122-123. 


Rabbit, and Old-Man-Coyote, 36-37. 
Race test, 114. 

Rain-making, by shamans, 372. 
Rattlesnake, vision of, 339. 
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Raven-face, 13, 182-186. 

Recognition test, 113, 116, 118. 

Rectum-snakes, 56, 62, 65, 72, 81, 93. 

Red-hair’s hair, 141-143. 

Red-Woman, 70, 125, 126, 204-205; and 
Flint-like-Young Man, 128-133. 

Reflection, deceptive, 35. 

Reformed Idler, 133, 136-140. 

Remedies, medical, 373. 

Revival of hero’s mother, 66, 78, 88, 95. 

Rheumatism, treatment of, 376. 

Rituals, origin tales of, 8. 

Rival guardian animals, 184. 

Rivalry, shamanistic, 344-349. 

Rolling hoop, 88. 

Rotten-belly, story of shield of, 185, 407— 
408. 


Sacred, doll, origin of, 320; objects, 
inheritance of, 336; rocks, 380, 385- 
390. . 

Scalps, enemies’, in painted tipis, 401. 

Scouts, duties on war party, 361-362. 

Self-torture, medicine arrow vision, 391; 
to induce vision, 324, 325, 328, 336, 
337, 338, 339, 401. 

Separation, Crow and Hidatsa, 272. 

Seven Stars, 205, 210, 211. 

Shaman, who looked for the drowned 
Crow, 231-232. 

Shamans, 344-372; contests of, 344-351; 
Crow and Shoshoni, 282-284; invul- 
nerability of, 353-354; sleight-of-hand 
performances, 351-353; war, 359-368. 

Sharpened-leg, 212-214. 

Shields, care and making of, 402-403, 
404, 406, 407; covers, 406, 407, 408— 
409. 

Shield, narrative of Magpie’s, 409-418; 
narrative of Rotten-belly’s, 185, 407- 
408. 

Shooting-taboo, 53. 

Shoshoni, 10, 282, 432. 

Shut-eyes race, 19. 

Singing the Cooked Meat Festival, 
medicine rocks at, 385, 388, 389. 

Sioux, 8, 9, 10, 242, 248, 251, 254, 255, 
281, 287, 289, 303; and Crow make 
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peace, 275-279. 

Skull-stepping test, 240. 

Sleight-of-hand, performances, 351-352. 

Sleeping-contest, 36. 

Smoke offerings, 432; to the Four Winds, 
322; to the Full Moon, 320. 

Smoking taboos, 432. 

Snake-Man, 214-216. 

Soapstone kettle, 219. 

Songs, albino buffalo offering, 426, 427; 
arrow bundle origin vision, 392; charm- 
ing game, 357, 358, 359; medicine, 
325; medicine arrow vision, 392; 
offering, 337; vision of shield, 410; 
visions, 338. ) 

Son-in-law’s tests, 113, 149-151. 

Sorcery, 345, 374, 424. 

Soul, beliefs about, 390. 

Speed tests (for wife), 121. 

Spider, 19. 

Spirits, appearing in vision, 322. 

Splinter-foot, 211-212. 

Spotted-rabbit, 299-304. 

Spring-boy and Curtain-boy, 
identification with Star, 85, 321. 

Spurned, lover, 191-196; suitors, 241. 

Star, husband, 12; transformation, 126, 
2102211: 

Stars, identified with sacred Tobacco, 
322; identified with Spring-boy and 
Curtain-boy, 321; religious signifi- 

* cance of, 321. 

Stepfather, wicked, 288, 290. 

Stomach-kneader, 374. 

Stomach-kneading, 126, 128. 

Stone-Boy, 128. 

Story telling, 13, 56, 62, 72, 81, 93. 

Stump-horn, and the Bladder, 308. 

Sucking-buffalo, 64, 90, 95. 

Sucking, method of curing, 375. 

Summer, theft of, 307. 

Suitor’s Test, 141. 

Suitors spurned, 107, 119, 161. 

Sunje7,9129°14, 15; 3.67 20, 25% 29)252-°65, 
100, 153, 156, 159, 193, 244, 247, 315, 
317; as creator, 319-320; dance, 22, 
240, 242, 324, 336; dance, doll, 391; 
dance, Holds-the-tail’s, 285-286; iden- 
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tified with Old-Man-Coyote, 7; im- 
portance in religious concepts, 318, 
334; as medicine, 353, 365; offerings 
to, 426; orphans’s contest with, 99- 
102, 319; prayers to, 340; sweatlodge 
offering to, 373, 426; visit to the, 156— 
158; worshiper, 244-254. 

Supernatural Beings, 315-322; experi- 
ences, examples of, 171, 186, 190, 291, 
331; favor, types of acquiring, 325; 
patrons, tales of, 152-204; power, 
received in vision, 330-331; revela- 
tions, Tobacco society, 340-341. 

Supreme Being, concept of, 315, 318. 

Surround, method of hunting deer, 359. 

Sweater, the, 244-254. 

Sweating-test, 1138-114. 

Sweatlodge, 20, 326, 360; medicinal 
uses of, 20, 373, 429; as an offering, 
426, 428-429; procedure, 480-482. 


Taboos, 433; childbirth, 379; digging, 
53, 69; doctoring, 377, 378; drinking, 
49; food, 374, 375, 389, 433; illness as- 
cribed to transgression of, 374; imposed 
in visions, 326; killing dogs, 380; 
medicine arrows, 394, 399; medicine 
rocks, 389; mother-in-law, 49, 225, 
226; received in vision, 327; shama- 
nistic, 346-347; shields, 403, 404, 406, 
407; smoking, 432; story telling, 13. 

Tests, shamanistic, 344; son-in-law’s, 
149-151. 

Thrown-Away. 
Thrown-Away. 

Theft, Trickster’s meat, 22. 

Thunder, 73, 221, 294, 344, 345; conflict 
with water monster, 222; as medicine, 
331, 335; mythological and religious 
concept of, 322; vision received from, 
334. 

Thunderbird, -202; figure on painted tipi, 
401. 

Thunderbirds, 7, 9, 11, 144-149; con- 
test with serpent, 145, 148, 153, 170. 

Tipis, painted, 401-402; size of, 402. 

Tobacco, adoptions, 424, 431; ceremony, 
14, 15; medicine, 391; sacred, 14, 15, 


See Lodge-Boy and 
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16, 29, 272; sacred, identified with 
stars, 322; society, 340-342, 423. 

Traditions, historical, 272-304. 

Traveling arrow, 20. 

Travois, child falls from, 165, 169. 

Tricks, shamanistic, 347-348, 350, 351, 
352-353. 

Trickster, cycle, 8-9, 10, 11; eats own 
guts, 22; sticks to ice, 23. See also 
Old-Man-Coyote. 

Turnip, and Old-Man-Coyote, 47-49. 

Turtle, offended, 220-222. 

Twin Heroes, 7, 9, 12. See Lodge-Boy 
and Thrown-Away. 

Tyrant, and the Poor Young Man, 171- 
175; chief, 132, 175. 


U'wutacd clan, origin of, 275. 


Vagina dentata, 168. 

Vampire-child, 127. 

Village tribes, 10. 

Vision, acquisition of power to doctor 
wounds, 377-378; arrow bundle, 396— 
400; decoration of shields revealed in, 
402; deer hunt, 358; from Dipper, 
322; doctor’s, 186; experience, a 
woman’s, 339-340; game charming 
based on, 354-355; of ghost, 380; 
importance among Crow, 323; medi- 
cine objects derived from, 316-317, 
419; medicines derived from 385, 
391; medicine rocks seen in, 388, 389; 
methods of inducing, 323-325, 332, 
333; methods of medical treatment 
derived from, 328, 340, 374; narrative, 
Wraps-up-his-tail, 369, 370, 371; of 
the New Moon, 321; origin of arrow 
bundle, 391-392; origin, Magpie’s 
shield, 409-418; painless, 325-330; 
painted tipis revealed in, 401-402; privi- 
lege to erect sweatlodge, 429;  rit- 
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ualistic offerings made on authority, 
of, 428; secured from Yellow Tobacco, 
330; shaman’s, of war party, 371; 
sought, 332-348; spirits appearing in, 
332; taboos based on, 4382; testing of 
power received in, 333, 334; unsought 
stress, 330-332; war medicine re- 
ceived in, 421-422. 
Visionary, terrified, 291. 


Walker, J. R., 11. 

War, medicine arrows in, 393, 394, 400, 
401; medicines, 359, 419-424; parties, 
narrative of, 360-364; party, 415- 
418; party, organization of, 361-362; 
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